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@ magazine bearing this notice, place a i-cent 
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Or mar.nes. NO WRAPPIMG—NO ADDRESS 

A. S. BURL Ob master-General. 
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America’s Standard Truck 
Motor. Look for the Red 
Seal Nameplate. 











Look first to see if it has the 
Red Seal Continental Motor 


are of primary importance, the man who buys a 
truck or automobile gives first consideration to the 


motor. 


He requires a motor of proved dependability—a motor that 
has been thoroughly tested under every condition of service. 
It must possess power, endurance and, above all, reliability. 


Most often, therefore, he looks for the Red Seal Continental 
Motor. He knows the Continental’s record of past per- 
formance; he appreciates -its dependability, proved during a 
decade and a half by hundreds of thousands of owners. 

He knows, too, that the Red Seal Continental Motor is the 
choice of more than 165 successful manufacturers of passenger 
cars and trucks; that upwards of 16,000 dealers base their 
business prosperity on Continental-motored cars. Accordingly, 
when he selects a motor, he wisely guides his decision by the 
judgment of these owners, manufacturers and dealers. 


Look for the Red Seal on the motor in the car or truck you 
buy—and make sure of satisfaction. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


[ontinental Motors 


STANDARD POWER FOR AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


[se when economy and sureness of operation 

















America’s Standard Passenger 
Car Motor. Look for the Red 
Seal Nameplate. 
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Prominent Users of Dixie 
Cup Service 
BANKS: 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Bank of Pittsburgh 
National City Bank, Chicago 
—and hundreds of others 


BUSINESS OFFICES: 

Edison Company, New York 

American Can Company 

Underwood Typewriter Co. 

U. S. Steel Corporation, New York 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Buick Motor Company 

—and thousands of others 
SODA FOUNTAINS: 

Page and Shaw 

Sanders 

Thomas and Thompson 

Spoehr 

—and hundreds of others 
STORES: 

Marshall Field & Co. 

B. Altman & Co. 

John Wanamaker 

—and scores of others 
HOTELS: 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Bellevue-Stratford 

Emerson 

Planters 


—and scores of others 


INSTITUTIONS: 
United States Navy 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Board of Education, Chicago } 
Columbia University 
—and hundreds of others 
RAILROADS: 
Pennsylvania System 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Illinois Central 
—and 159 others 
THEATRES: 
Schubert Enterprises 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Loew's Circuit 
Keith Cireuit 
—and hundreds of others 


There's a place 
for th eM 11v 
your business 


HE most prominent ‘and successful peo- 
ple in nearly every line of business are 
furnishing employees, customers, or both, 
with dixie cups. They are doing it simply 
because they have found it to be good business. 
They have learned that from the standpoint of 
health, convenience and appearance, it pays. 


If you don’t believe it take a look at the list in 
the column to the left. Your business may 
not be mentioned. Very likely it isn’t. The 
space allows us to show only a few of the 
many classifications we might make. But 
whether mentioned or not you may be sure 
that there is a place in your business, too, for 


DIXIE cups 


{Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


Possibly you have considered the use of individual drinking 
cups in your business but are unfamiliar with the proved 
advantages resulting, and with such matters as cost and 
savings, methods of distribution and supply. If so, we 
will gladly give you such information upon request. The 
coupon below is for your convenience. 


* Remember that the makers of dixie cups are the pioneers 
in the 'field—that their sales of cups run into hundreds 
of millions—that among those using 
dixie service are the foremost busi- ; : 
ness houses in the country—that the '<€ iy, 
dixie cup itself is superior in quality q\ aie 


to any other paper cup—and costs e o> OY 
relatively little. bi - 


Wherever people drink, there should 
dixies be. So whatever your busi- 
ness, use this coupon and learn more 
about this thoroughly modern service. 


Inprvipvat Drinxinc Cvp Company Ine. 


220-228 West 19th Street 
New York City 








Gentlemen: 


I should like information regarding dixie service for 


~ (Nature of Business) 
Name__ 


Address__ 
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; * $1.50; single copy, 10 cents; postage to Canada, 85 cents a 
year; other foreign postage, $2.00 a year. BACK NUMBERS, not over three 
months old, 25 cents each; over three months old, $1.00 each. QUARTERLY 
INDEXES will be sent free to subscribers who apply for them. RECEIPT of 
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London, E. C. 

Entered as second-class matter, March 24, 1890, at the Post-office at 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office Department, Ottawa, 
Canada. 








Many buyers of popular-priced cars find 
something, lacking, in their purchase, but 
excuse it because of the cost. 


oogd 


Briscoe owners, judging, from thousands of 
letters to us, find the car all they hoped for, 
and the price merely an added feature of 


desirability. 





Touring 
and 
Roadster 
Types 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON "em MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company Limited, Brockville, Ontario 























WIDTHS OF TRUSCON 
STANDARD: BUILDINGS 
Woll Heights, curbteeave, F10 orlt-6" 





zi — - 
f s0~0-i0'-i2'-16: 
ie 50-8e- 


18-20-24'-28-30 | 


TYPE 1 (Cea? Soon} BUILDINGS 


























TYPE 2 (wo Bay) BUILDINGS 
One Row f Qlumns in Center 











XN 
Side Bay | Center Bay 
16-20" ie -20-24 
25-30 28-30 





TYPE 3(7tree Sy) BUILDINGS 
Two Rows of Glumns mn /nferror 
Widths -50° 52-56-58-60-64 
68 -70-74-78-80-84-90 









Side Bay} Center Bay 
20°- 25° 20-24" 
30° 28-30 : 











TYPE 3M(Men/4or) BUILDING 
Widths ~ 60°- 64 - 68-70-74 
80'- 84'- 90° 

















TYPE 4 (fur oy) BUILDINGS 
Three Rows of Columns in faterior 


80° (4 Says @ 20°) 
100° (4 Bays @ 25°) 





Widths — 


CONTINUOUS MONITOR 12-0" 
WIDE CAN BE PROVIDED AT 








RIDGE OF ANY BUILDING ™ | 
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Keep Down Your Building Costs 
With Truscon Standard Buildings 


ITH building costs high and 
likely to increases, leading in- 
dustries have adopted Truscon 


Standard Buildings because they solve 
the problem of combining economy with 
permanence. “They, therefore, are 
widely used as warehouses, machine 
shops, tool rooms, foundries, paint 
shops, garages, repair shops, dining halls, 
hospitals, etc. Such well-known com- 
panies as the U. S. Aluminum Co., 
Packard Motor Car Co.,- American Car 
& Foundry Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 


Pennsylvania R. R., American Interna- 


TRUSCON 


| STANDARD @ BUILDINGS 








TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Write your name and address in margin below. 


Fe ae 


tional Shipbuilding Corp., American Can 
Company, also U. S. Government, have 
all given repeat orders for these buildings. 

In addition, Truscon Standard Buildings have 
both high salvage value and flexibility, as .they 
are made entirely from interchangeable steel 
panels. They can be taken down, re-erected in 
a new location without loss; also re-arranged, 
reduced or enlarged in size with speed and 
economy. 

Being carried in warehouse stock, these 
buildings are shipped promptly. Furnished in 
any length, various heights, and widths up to 
one hundred feet. 

Write for complete information and prices, 
using Coupon if convenient. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio, offecs in Principai Cities 
Reinforcing Steel, Metal Lath, Steel 
Windows, Steel Buildings, Pressed 
Steel, Cement Tile, Etc. 
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LONDON TIMES -PUBLIC LEDGER 
CABLE AND NEWS SERVICE 


The readers of the Public Ledger were served at their breakfast 
tables the morning of May 7th, with the concentrated essence of the 
treaty for which all the world waited, by grace of our exclusive right 
to the London Times service, which was rushed over to Philadelphia 
at record speed by: our special correspondent in the British Isles, 
Raymond G. Carroll. No other morning paper in America was in 
so fortunate a position. This signal “beat,” in conjunction with the 
London Times, cannot but recall another great feat of the same char- 
acter and in connection with another eagerly awaited treaty. That was, 
of course, the historic coup of M. de Blowitz, who secured the text of 
the famous Berlin treaty for the Times and distanced all competitors. 


This treaty of Versailles is a far greater international instrument. 
So the Public Ledger scored the highest possible success by being first 
_in the field on this continent with its authoritative summary. 





MR. RICHARD SPILLANE 











Recently Editor of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, New York, is now the Editor of 
the Business Section of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. The Business Section 
is a complete eight-page newspaper in 
itself, covering eatirely the tal 
and Financial news of the world, with 
its own special correspondents in the 


PUBLIC: 





large centers of this country, London, 
Bradford, Manchester, Buenos Aires, 
Honolulu, etc. 


No other American newspaper has 
anything like it. 


It is an integral part of the Morning 
Public Ledger. 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, President 


‘Send $1.00 for Two Months’ Trial Subscription to Daily Public Ledger 
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First City (in size) 
Second City: 
Third City 


United States 
United*States 
United States 
FOURTH CITY —.CANADA 








T will come as a surprise to most 

people in the United States that 
the fourth city (in size) in North 
America—is a Canadian City. 


Awake to the fact that Canada is more than 
a country of limitless forests, rich mines and 
fertile wheat fields. In Canada, scattered 
from coast to coast, are cities of appreciable 
size, raised to a high state of development— 
each the metropolis of the country round 
about it. 


And in these cities are published Daily 
Newspapers which both city and country 
dwellers read for news of war and peace, 
business and sport—news of things to buy— 
goods and services advertised. 


These Daily Newspapers furnish the media 
of advertising your goods to every home—in 
every factory—in every community and to 
all classes of people. 

















The Canadian people already 
buy U.S. goods to the amount 
of $2,000,000 per day. Are you 
deriving any benefit from this 
valuable trade? Are you getting 
your share of this business? 


Canadians are increasing in 
numbers and in_ purchasing 
power. Canada—even now a 
profitable market—is going to 
take a leading place in the 
commerce of the world. 


You should advertise your goods 
in this fertile field. You can do 
so economically and effectively 
by using the Daily Newspapers 
of Canada. 


10% of your United States appropriation will do it. 


All information and details of rates, etc., 


will be furnished you upon application 


by your Advertising Agency or by 


THE Darcy NeEwsPAPERS OF CANADA 





Place Population Paper Place 
Halifax, N. 8. 53,000 Peet & MAIL Winnipeg, Man. 
St. John, N. B. 55,000 STAN RD 

e TELEGR APH & TIMES 
Montreal, P.Q. 750,000 Saat te Regina, Sask. 
Quebec, P.Q. 100,000 TELEGRAPH Saotetoce, Sask. 
5 

Ottawa, Ont. 101,785 pa nM DAILIES Calgary, Alta. 
London, Ont. 60,000 ADVERTISER 

FREE _— Edmonton, Alta. 
Toronto, Ont. 525,000 


GLOB 
WORLD (8S. & D.) 
STAR 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Victoria, B. C. 


Population Paper 
225,000 FREE PRESS 
TELEGRAM 
TRIBUNE 
26,105 LEADER 
21,054 PHOENIX 
STAR 
56,302 ALBERTAN 
HERALD 
53,794 BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 
120,000 SUN 
45,000 COLONIST 




















‘~ Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


New Church Theo. School:..... Cambridge, Mass. 
Gordon Bible School.............. Boston, Mass. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Wabanaki School.............. Greenwich, Conn 
Dean Academy................. klin, Mass. 

CS re tonna, Minn. 

Austin Cate Acad........ Centre Strafford, 
Colby Academy............. New London, N. H. 
Sch. for centration, New} York City, N. Y. 
Horace M: School. ..... New York City, N. Y. 
ey RS S056 o's ote Lakemont, N. Y. 
SENG SS b.c'sx aa Union Springs, N. Y. 
George School.......... Senappn’ School P. O., Pa. 
Dickinson 1 ade sas . Williamsport, Pa. 
Grand Rivef Inst......... .Austinburg, Ohio 
Wayland Academy. err Te ‘Beaver Dam, Wis. 


VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 
Cumnock S¢h. of ee .- .Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Haven Normal School. . . .New Haven, Conn. 


Amer. Coll. of Phys. Educ........... Chicago, Ill. 
No. W. Univ. Sch. of Oratory... .... Evanston, Ill. 
Chi Kind Oe Chicago, Ill. 
Lake Forest Univ. Sch. of Music,. . Lake Forest, Ill. 
Ind. Dental College............ Indianapolis, ind. 


Univ. of Logis. Call. of Dentistry . . . Louisville, Ky. 
Cambridge Sch. Dom. & Land. Arch. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Dental School............ Boston, Mass. 
Sargent Sch. Phys. Ed........ Cambridge, Mass. 
Posse Nor. Sch. of Gymnastics Boston, Mass. 

d . of Homemaking... .. . oston, Mass. 
Sch. of Doni. Art & Science........ Boston, Mass. 
Emerson Coll. of Oratory........... Boston, Mass. 
Battle Creek Sch. Home Econ.Battle Creek, Mich. 
Normal School Phys. Ed...... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Morse Sch. of Expression. . St. Louis, Mo. 


Amer. Acad: Dram. Arts. . _New York City, N. Y. 
Brown’s Salon Studio of Fashion 
New York City, N. 


7. 
Crane Inst. of Music. . .Potsdam, N. Y. 
Eastman Brsiness School . . .Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ithaca Cons. of “3 ae De ate wie bh 4 We Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Sch. Phys. Training......... Ithaca, N. Y. 
Institute of Musical Act — .New York City, N. Y. 
Rochester Atheneum & Mech. Inst. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Russell Sage College........,....... Troy, N. Y. 
Skidmore . of Arts... .Saratoga epring N. Y. 
Williams Sch. of Expression . inawenes thaca, N. Y. 
Kind. Primary Train. Sch... . “Oberlin, Ohio 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Miss Arbaugh’s Sch. for Deaf came 


f Macon, Ga. 
Bogue Inst..for Stammerers. . fee olis, Ind. 
Stewart Home Training School . rankfort, Ky. 
Boston Stammerers Inst. . ‘ a Mass. 
Central Inst. for the Deaf . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Compton’s 7. .St. Louis, Mo. 





Bancroft Training Schoo! Haddonfield, N. J. 
Flor. Nightingale Sch. Giieaaae Children 
New York City, N. Y. 





Acerwood Tutoring School . 


Sch. for Exee ey Children. oslyn, 
The Hedley School............. Piiaeipey Pa. 
North West. Sch. f . St ers . Mil , Wis. 











SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Miss Howe & Miss Marot’s Sch. Thompson, Conn. 
pallies Exeter Academy. ae at mt . Exeter, N. H. 
1 Chautauqua, N. Y. 
— Acad. of Fine Arts... .. ‘ Chester Springs, Pa. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 









Camp Wonposet............ Bantam Lake, Conn. 
Camp Katahdin.............. Lake Forest, Maine 
Camp Wachusett.............. Holderness, N. H. 
Ethan Allen Training Camp... .. Saugerties, N. Y. 
Junior Plattsburg.............. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Camp Pok-0-Moonshine......... Willsboro, N. Y. 
Camp Veritas............ Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Laurel Park Camp......... Hendersonville, N. C. 
Dan Beard*Woodcraft Sch.......... Poconos, Pa. 
Camp Kawasawa..............:.Lebanon, Tenn 
Camp a a= Malletts Bay, Vt 
Camp Leow eae Terra Alta, W. Va 
SU ER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Rocky Mountain Camp......... Estes Park, Colo. 
Camp Cowéssett....... .No. Falmouth, Mass. 





Spring Camp... 
Sargent p for Girls. 
Pine Tree ~ fo "apes Oe 
Aloha C 


Sire = Mich. 
...Peterboro, N. H 
‘Pocono Pines, Pa. 


DIGEST SCHOOL DIRECTORY INDEX =i 
ing June. i a 
dee eee fe Slee rte ister ogieemmentrapapeen ous ae URS or we will answer 
wg Reco ny vw bee <A visits the schools is always on hand. a, ue of echack o* comm, oee of child, are factors to be 
lousincal your inquiry possible. Li RY 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 
Ridgefield School m Hold Contr, — 
Be an de > laa , Conn. 
Westnoct -_ Beats = t+Aas os eee’ ae 
me School.......... rt, Conn. 
Ee. ee eens tact Se Sen, ow 
Arm: avy Prep. School. ashington, D. 
St. ‘Abans Weil: diakue cath scare Washington, D. C. 
iene Forest Academy. .......... Lake ne Ti 
_ <a aacesis Port oe ‘Ma L. 
Chauncy Hall School.............. Fo many Mass. 
Powder Point School............ » Mass. 
Dummer Academy......... South Byfield, Mass. 
eek bw es 60 cb dceuen 0% onson, Mass. 
Tabor Academy..................... Marion, Mass. 
Wilbraham Academy.......... Wilbraham, Mass. 
Worcester Academy............ Worcester, Mass. 
Williston Seminary for Boys. .Easthampton, Mass. 
GEE GOD. oc cece cccces Worcester, Mass. 
Science B o~— cad = ~sace o-04 tee a 
: ierness School... ......... ymouth, N. H. 
= Mary-of-the- Woods Coile tee tes | EE RMOES...........-2.-- Blairstown, N. J. 
STA etheriie’ tad, ‘Kingsley School... ....:...... Essex Fells, N. J. 
—— Baltimore. Md Peddie.......................Hightstown, N. J. 
ee eee Baltimore, Z Princeton Preparatory School... .. Princeton, N. J. 
ick. Raton Prep. School....... New ———— R 7 
ope ttrde eee 4 4 EE, EE ES A 
Sens ete. Wi panes _ re School. ...... Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ssh eicif. ‘ord. Mass Country School........ _Bronxville, N. Y. 
+ pt A peshapeiege se Brewster, Mass. h Lake School...........Mo | & é 
OE ee ae Boston, Mass. Mount Pleasant Acad........... Ossining, N. Y. 
patel cay Newton, Mass. Manlius School..................Manlius, N. Y. 
= West Bridgewater, Mass. The Stone School... . .Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ee Lowell. Mass. Blue Ridge School........ .Hendersonville, N. C. 
i ca Gateae | Boston. Mass. Bethlehem Prep. School.......... Bethlehem, Pa. 
ib: " Carson Long Institute........ New Moenfield, Pa. 
EEE POET E Auburndale, Mass. Franklin and Marshall Acad ” Da. 
MP E>. “pe, act —_ Keystone Academy............ ‘Wanaue Pa. 
South Sudbury, Mass. Kiskiminetas School.......... .Saltsburg, Pa. 
Ne aaa Natick, Mass. Mercers' Academy......... .. Mercersburg, Pa. 
-Waen Norton, Mass. Perkiomen jool................Pennsburg, Pa. 
tre Ay Faribault, Minn. i Rs oidic ch os vcs tvcinsnae Wayne, Pa. 
7 aueenee St. Louis, Mo Swarthmore Prep. School...... . .Swarthmore, Pa. 
</“ig ah aneteres St. Louis, Mo. Moses Brown School........... Providence, R. I. 
oat piataaien abate St. Charles. Mo. |The McCallie School.........Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i far G ag” ae is, Mo. Randolph-Macon Acad..........Front Royal, Va. 
sine <a Fulton, Mo. Stuyvesant School............... Warrenton, Va. 
Dn. 4S. acs uJ Ve "Episcopal Sate ee loan, Va. 
atitate. Hackettstown, N.J. Old Dominion Academy. .Berkeley Springs, 
ORE aS Englewood, = MILITARY SCHOOLS 
warseeeestees be ae S. 3 Marion Institute...................Marion, Ala. 
School" 7; yar om. y Southern Mil. Academy......... Greensboro, Ala. 
Gaanytenn, Ny Hitchcock Military Academy. |". San Rafael, Cal, 
eos Cc ny N.Y. Page Military Academy......... Los Angeles, Cal. 
“os het ke WY York City Pasadena Army & Navy Acad. ..... Pasadena, Cal. 
she RIS Hod oF YY. San Diego Army & Navy Acad..Pacifie Beach, Cal. 
ee Ree eon, Ny. «Georgia Mil. Academy... .... . .College Park, Ga. 
cece mton, Noy. Western Military Academy............ Alton, Il. 
wssveccceecec sees oe ning, Noy. Morgan Park Mil. Acad......Morgan Park, Ill. 
seeeeess rk ¢ “rag Ny. Culver Mil. Acad....:........,.....Culver, Ind. 
pores’ oud ee ene Niy. Kentucky Mil. Inst................. Lyndon, Ky. 
tt eeeeeeecees ra-on-Ca ich NC Allen Military School... ..... West Newton, Mass. 
geteesrcccccseseseee se Glendale, Ohio Mitchell Mil. School.............. Billerica, Mass. 
te eeeeeeeeeerene Oxford, Ohio Komges MN. head eseeeusees++.-Boonville, Mo. 
ste eeeeesereeeees Jenkinte , Pa. Mo. Mitery Academy............. - Mexico, Mo. 
# es serasesercscrccee Bry ee Pe Wentworth Mil. Acad............Lexington, M 
seescccesesss ryenghem’ Pa, Gulf Coast Mil. Acad.............Gulfport, Miss 
Sev cocem ——_ ° Pa. Bordentown Mil. Acad......... Bordentown, N. J. 
Pesteccececece Oak : eg Pa. Freehold Mil. School.............Freehold, N. J. 
wereececeers West Chee e, Pa. Newton Academy...............,..Newton, N. J. 
were teces tie Seamer, Se = Wenonah Mil. Acad............. Wenonah, N. J. 
sestecceccccsce — Tua vig New Mexico Mil. Acad...........Roswell, N. M. 
sececeors Swarth: eg Peekskill Mil. Acad.............Peekskill, N. Y. 
seeeeeeee dene Pe St. John’s Mil. Acad.............Ossining, N. Y. 
seeeeeeeeees Philadelphis, Pa- Bingham School................ . Asheville, N. C. 
wi ttt tse erase aeeecceerers Ove y gg Miami Mil. Inst..............Germantown, Ohio 
teeeeeeeen. verbrook, Pa. Ohio Mil. Inst.................College Hill, Ohio 
Bryn — ag Nazareth Hall................0.-- azareth, Pa. 
seeeeeeesceceees eed ~ R L Penn. Mil. College..................Chester, Pa. 
stearate nseeeeens Socdionen RI The Citadel Poot iaeeaaeneeenee s 
ereccces herlesten’ S.C. wter Mil. Acad...............Charleston, 8S. C 
Hall. ..........---+++-- ¢ ee age -\- Castle Heights Mil. Acad......... Lebanon, Tenn. 
reece eecereecere ashe ‘illle <a Branham & siughes Mil. Acad. .Spring Hill, Tenn. 
ottceeees -- Danville, Ve. Columbia Mil. Acad............. Columbia, Tenn. 
W. ’ Va. Oo Sen Sewanee, Tenn. 
dg ee ~. Mil. Academy...... Sweetwater, Tenn. 
oo tesco sca s ewe eeees —_ » Va. Blackstone Mil. Acad............Blackstone, Va. 
1 lene Ye Denvile ME. Inst.................. Danville, Va. 
Pp a s ve. Fishburne Mil. School.......... Waynesboro, 
ee Ve Massanutten a. Sees Ww tock, Va. 
uena Vista, Va Staunton Mil. Acad............... Staunton, Va 
sesee a Va. nm ag Pies —y Sch... ..Lewisburg, W. Va. 
2 Ey eer ee ristol, Va. Delafield, Wis. 
Sweet Briar, Va 
eS Roanoke, Va. 4 
Bristol, Va. 5 itt, Gila, - MARNIE. vcccccce seccervccgeises Fairlee, Vt. 
“een, So by ae 099 Pp < ED 6s eveipnovesioswe Lake Morey, Vt. 
ilwaukee, Wis. oughton, ich. 
Seta ‘Lewisburg, W. Va. axico State Sch, of Mines’. Sevorro, N- M. CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
sisdé a /Charlestown, W. Va. * i Rapid City, S. Pioneer Western Camps.............. Wisconsin 
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A picture and a letter from one of the “Feuer ee 
° ° ae Mw Li Pave 
doughboys in the Army of Occupation @ 2-7-2". 


Witilich, Germany, Jan. 2nd, 1919. 
Adv. Manager, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


I am sending under separate cover a drawing 
suitable for an Ivory Soap advertisement. 


This drawing is based on an occurrence which 
was too good for me to let slip by. One of the boys 
got two bars of Ivory in his 3x4x9 Christmas box and 
his attitude and joy in receiving it, is by no means 
exaggerated in the drawing. Ivory leaves a feeling 
of freshness and cleanliness that can’t be equaléd. 
We were able to get it at a commissary down in the 
Vosges about three months ago, but haven’t seen 
any since. 

The background of the drawing will picture some- 
what the comfort in which the Army of Occupation is 
now living. Our quarters are in a former seminary 





COPYRIGHT T9t9 PY TYE PROTTTe & couse Co., CINCINNAT? 





a. £44.27 
and we have all t a ne sane “S35 
the convenien- I ay 
ces of a college aor a> 
dormitory. a" 


Though the 
drawing is 
done on the only paper available and not on the usual 
30 x 40 illustration board you are accustomed to see, 
I’m sure it will reproduce well. An advertisement 
could be written around it for next Christmas or tt 
can be used in the near future, as a good many of 
us shall remain here for a long time and boxes will 
come as long as any of us remain. 


Yours very truly, 
Sgt. George W. Stravib, 


Co. C, 326 F. Sig. Ba., American E. F., 
AF Pi 0: 702. 
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AMERICAN LABOR 


VERY DAY SOME NEW STRIKE, or bomb-explosion, 

or red-flag waving in this country or Canada confirms 

a Buffalo editor in his belief that ‘‘union labor is in the 

hands of unscrupulous men whose political, social, and economic 
principles stand on all fours with those of Lenine and Trotzky.” 
But as almost every dispatch from Atlantic City tells of a new 
defeat for the extreme radical element in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor Convention, the New York Times is by no means 
the only paper to be convinced that ‘‘ Reason Rules American 
-Labor.”’ 
groups and labor-leaders throughout the country, it recognizes 


And as it considers recent acts and utterances of labor 
many ‘‘other signs that the conservatism of American labor is 
a fact, not a theory. 


” 


Efforts to repress “‘Bolshevism’”’ also 
appear in the Socialist party, whose executive committee has 
expelled from membership “‘ Left Wing”’ elements which “‘ believe 
The 


Secretary of Labor declares that not only will Bolshevism fail 


in the Soviet and immediate seizure of all industry.” 


to gain a strong foothold here, but even American radicals will 
A New York 
World correspondent at the American Federation of Labor con- 


repudiate it when they realize what it means. 


vention has noted that ‘‘for the first time in many years the 
extreme radical groups which have always contributed the most 
noise and a great deal of mischief, pitched their song in a sub- 
dued key.” 


convention, according to a New York Tribune writer, ‘‘was the 


The outstanding feature of the opening days of the 


evident determination on the part of officers and delegates to 
smash everything that savors of Bolshevism by whatever name 
it may be described.’”’ When Governor Runyon, of New Jersey, 
told the members of the convention; “‘you are out of harmony 
with destructive creeds,” a roar of applause came from the floor, 
we-are told. Press writers have cited among the evidences of 
conservatism the failure of the convention to indorse the general 
strike for Mooney, the rejection by the metals section of the 
Federation ‘‘by an overwhelming vote”’ of a proposal to agitate 
for the pardon of Eugene V. Debs, the emphatic repudiation at 
a' preliminary meeting of a plan to eliminate trade divisions 
and amalgamate the present unions so as to turn the Federation 
into ‘“‘One Big Union,” 
and pressmen’s assistants Franklin Union No. 23 of New York 
City, and the revocation of the charters of four Canadian unions. 
The president: of the Boilermakers and Iron Ship-Builders 
Union has sent out an order to all loeals which, he says, “‘ 
notice on all that Bolsheviki, I. W. W.’s, or kindred gentry will 
not be tolerated.” , 

The movement for a labor party, which is frowned on by the 
present Federation chiefs, has a strong hold on labor in many 
sections of the country, we gather from the labor press. Yet 


the suspension of the radical feeders’ 


serves 


Mr. John J. Leary writes in the New York Tribune that in so far 
as the Federation is concerned, this movement has so far had to 
contend with ‘“‘a lack of interest in it on the part of the individual 
trade-unionist.” 


But even if the Labor- party movement 





AND BOLSHEVISM 


should develop unexpected strength, Mr. Bruce Bliven, of the 
New York Globe, thinks that no Bolsheviki will be interested in 
it, for its platform calls for ‘‘just such palliative measures” as 
the Bolsheviki fear, since in their opinion ‘‘ they tend to lull ‘the 
exploited’ workers into comfortable acceptance of a system 
which is still wrong even tho it is made more pleasant.” 

Among other signs of conservatism, the New York Times 
notes the appeal of the Canadian Minister of Labor ‘“‘to Presi- 
dent Gompers to cast his influence against the Canadian Soviets 
because their agitation in Canada prejudiced the international 
labor movement.” The Times also recalls the recent address of 


President Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in 


which he said of Bolshevism: ‘‘We stand for no such doctrine 
of destruction and ruin; we . stand as 100 per cent. Ameri- 
cans ready to defend our principles.” 

The Seattle strike and other incidents have created a general 
impression that the most radical of our labor-unions are those of 
the But the New York World 


Atlantic City, one ‘‘Curly”’ Grow, of Los Angeles, seized an op- 


Pacifie coast. notes how at 
portunity to assert vehemently: ‘‘There is no Bolshevikis among 
organized labor on the Pacific coast.” The Spokane Labor 
World, official organ of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor, says that Seattle and Tacoma unionists are wearying of 
so-called ‘‘demonstrations of solidarity.”” As a straw showing 
the failure of radicals and internationalists to influence Coast 
union-labor, The Labor World points to the fact:that the effort 
to put ‘‘the American Labor day, the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, into the discard and substitute for it May 1, International 
Labor day, failed this year in the Pacific Northwest rather more 
decisively than in the past.’’ Of course, remarks the Spokane 
editor, ‘‘there is nothing to prevent the internationalists, so 
called, from celebrating May 1 if they choose, and from carrying 
on that day flags of red, pink, or yellow, if the authorities will 
permit, but for the 3,000,000 or more of the rank and file of the 
American Federation of Labor the holiday established by Amer- 
ican labor itself is and will no doubt remain perfectly satisfactory.” 

Among declarations that American labor is proof against 
Bolshevik propaganda we find these emphatic paragraphs from 
the organ of one of the strongest American labor organizations, 


The United Mine Workers’ Journal (Indianapolis): 


‘Bolshevism failed to take hold of the American people in the 
same way it took hold of the people of some other countries. It 
broke out in spots in this country, but it did not spread. Amer- 
iecans are not Bolsheviki. Americanism and Bolshevism are two 
entirely different systems and ideas. Americanism and Bol- 
shevism have nothing in common. A good American citizen 
can not be a Bolshevik. A Bolshevik can not be a good American 
citizen, that’s why Bolshevism failed to take firm root in this 
country. The American people believe in America. They be- 
lieve in doing things the right way, not the wrong way. 

“‘Organized labor has stood like a stone wall against the 
dangerous doctrine and propaganda of Bolshevism, and for that 
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THE BOMB-ERANG. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


stand American labor is to be congratulated. It was that stand 
that headed off the movement in this country.” 


And here is an equally direct statement to the same effect from 
The Trades Unionist, of Washington, D. C.: 


“Bolshevism will not invade America, because there are too 
many people who have seen it first. It won’t come here unless 
the vast preponderance of the people want it—in that event, if 
the nation goes mad and bites itself, we shall have it. That 
will not happen. 

‘Bolshevism is antisocial—it is anarchy. 

“Tt is a menace to the organized labor movement. 

‘*The workers of America do not want it—and they must pre- 
vent it. 

“The antidote for the poisonous propaganda must come from 
an enlightened labor movement. That is the task of the Amer- 
ican labor press.” 


In an Ohio labor weekly, the Cleveland Citizen, Pearl Carlisle 
argues against the Mooney strike and ‘‘direct action,’’ and con- 
cludes with these words: 


‘We are sane and must keep so and show the world that we 
are honorable and upright; that our faces are set against any 
and all schemes to belittle and set at naught the institutions and 
the established laws of our country. Those institutions make 
mistakes—grave ones sometimes. All human agencies do. 

“Those laws may seem unjust, but we have our inalienable 
right to vote. Let us not seem to show ourselves unworthy. 
We have striven hard to show that we are in no way allied to the 
eause of socialism. Let us show that we can-not be railroaded 
into a thing like this. It had its inception outside our bounds; 
let it remain there.” 


While organized labor is thus taking a stand against extreme 
radicalism, it seems to the Spokane Press that the employer has 
a Very real duty to perform. He must ‘‘accept American condi- 
tions of labor and industry,” he must be willing to give up the 
effort to maintain the “open shop,’’ to-morrow if not to-day. 
What employers must decide on to-day, we are told, ‘‘is whether 
to-morrow will bring into being an I. W. W. order of things as a 
result of their unwise and untimely attitude in combating the 





reasonable demands: of American workingmen.” There is also 
a word for American business men in ex-President Taft’s Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger editorial on the Atlantic City convention. 
We are told that ‘‘it is not necessary to agree with Mr: Gompers 
or his colleagues in all the plans for economic and other reforms 
to which the American Federation of Labor is pledged in order 
to sympathize with their general opposition to tae I. W. W. ex- 
tremists who have crept into the Federation from certain parts 
of the country.” Mr. Taft continues: 


“The business men of this country can not be told too often 
that the proper course for them to pursue, and a conserving, 
patriotic course, is in friendship for the labor-unions under leader- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor. Failure to recognize 
the power of conservative patriotic labor-unionism and to ex- 
press sympathy with it and a willingness to classify its leaders 
as associates of I. W. W.-ism, extreme socialism, and Bolshevism, 
weaken the power of those leaders with their fellows and tend to 
throw the whole labor movement under the control of the law- 
less extremists. ...... 

‘“*One need not deny that there appear in the practical working 
of trades-unions defects which should be removed and tendencies 
which ought not to be encouraged; but in this upheaval of funda- 
mental forees of society, and with attempts to destroy all our 
social progress by the substitution of explosive, destructive, and 
pessimistic theories, like Bolshevism and I. W. W.-ism, we should 
be anxious to strengthen the loyal elements in our labor groups 
and enable them to resist the wild extremists. 

““We should welcome alliance with conservative constructive 
organized labor. Were Gompers and Mitchell and Duncan to 
be beaten in this convention, followers of Lenine would rejoice. 
Possibly, too, Bourbon employers would rejoice. Such em- 
ployers would be blind to their own interests and to the in- 
terests of society.” 

While such authorities as Mr. Gompers, Secretary Wilson, 
Mr. Schwab, and the writers we have quoted insist that Bol- 
shevism is not coming in the United States, there are, on the 
other hand, many declarations from radical sources that it is 
surely on the way. Mr. Sherman Rogers’s New York World 
asserting the formidable character of the Bolshevik 
organizations here, were noted in a recent issue. Rita Childe 
Dorr has been making similar investigations. In one news- 
she calls attention to the fact that July 4 had 


articles, 


paper article 
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Copyrighted by the New York Tribune Association. 
IT LOOKS SIMPLE ENOUGH WHEN WE SEE IT IN OUR NEIGHBORS. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
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been set as the date of the first great Bolshevik demonstration. 
A referendum among labor-unions for a “‘Mooney strike” on 
that day resulted in a vote of 40 to 1 in fayor of the proposition. 
But the New York Times calls attention to the fact that no 
figures were given regarding the total vote cast, 
cent. of the unions ignored the proposal because it was not 
favored by the Federation of Labor.” Mrs. 
believe that what occurred in Russia would happen in the United 


‘“‘and 75 per 


Dorr does not 
States, but she says she does know “‘that a conspiracy with the 
object to bring about such a condition is being hatched in the 
United States,” and that ‘“‘the trade-unions, the Socialist party, 
the public forums, the ‘liberal’ churches, the public schools are 
being used by the conspirators as vehicles for their propaganda.” 
The Paterson Press-Guardian quotes R. F. Dunn, the Radical 
editor of Butte, Montana, as declaring that craft unionism ‘is 
entirely out of date, and that it is even too late for industrial 
unionism of ‘“‘the Bill Haywood kind.” According to this 
authority, “‘mass action is the only thing.”” When Mr. Dunn 
was asked how the revolution would come, he replied, as the 
New Jersey paper quotes the interview: 

‘*Well, unemployment will increase, there’ll be starvation, and 
some day the banks will fail, and the people will come pouring 
out into the streets, and the revolution will start.” 

Organized labor has set its face firmly against such a revolu- 
tionary policy, but its spokesmen remind us that it does intend 
to use all legitimate means to better its condition. As Mr. 
Charles Edward Russéll notes in an article iri the New York 
American, organized labor in every civilized country, including 
our own, is unanimous in demanding these things: 

A larger share in the product and in 
Better education for the children of 


‘*A shorter work-day. 
the control of industry. 
workers.” 

These demands are included in the legislative program set 
forth in the report made by the executive committee of the 
American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City. In his address 
at the opening of the convention, President Gompers made it 
very clear that organized labor does not intend to lose the ad- 
vantages won during the war. He said in part: 

“Hereafter the relations between nations and the relations 
between men, whether they be employers, skilled mechanics, or 
ditch-diggers, will be looked at in a different light. The workers 
of the world are determined to have a voice in settling recon- 
struction problems that affect them. . . . Tyranny, whether it 
be in political or industrial life, shall be no more. The day for 
that has passed. . . . Let me tell you this: If any employer 
believes that industrial autocracy is going to prevail in America 
he is counting without his host.” 
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FOR HIM. —Brown in the Chicago Daily News 


REPUBLICAN EFFORT TO 
TREATY 


VEN IN REPUBLICAN QUARTERS the first reaction 
to Senator Knox’s resolution to divorce the League of 


SPLIT THE 


Nations covenant from the Peace Treaty falls far short 
The Republican 
Senators who have organized this attack upon the League of 


of unanimous and enthusiastie approbation. 


Nations ‘“‘will find that they have wholly misjudged the temper 
of the American people,” deelares the Republican Los Angeles 
Times, which proclaims its conviction that “if the covenant of 
the League of Nations were submitted to a national referendum 
it would earry by a three to one vote,” and that “‘united Re- 
publican opposition would be tantamount to party suicide.”’ 
“Tf Senators Lodge, Borah, and Knox and their handful of 
rabid anti-Wilson allies on the other side of the chamber imagine 
for a moment that they are laying sound foundations for an appeal 
to the country they are going to have an unpleasant awakening,”’ 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
“the mischief” these Senators are doing and ‘the obstacles they 


Ind. Rep.), which deplores 


are deliberately creating to the work of the Peace Conference.” 
Even the New York Tribune, a leading Republican paper, which 
has been a frank and persistent critic of the League of Nations 
covenant and which believes that the covenant and the Peace 
Treaty should not have been combined in the first place, doubts 
the value of the Knox resolution, and suggests instead ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty *‘ with reservations.’”’ Of the effort to separate 
the Treaty and the League at. this stage of the proceedings The 
Tribune says: 

‘With the consent, if not the approval, of representatives 
of other nations the President’s plan to negotiate the peace and 
the covenant together, and to use the peace part as a hammer 
to drive through the covenant part, has been accepted. In 
the presence of this fact, of this fait accompli, will it be profitable 
to discuss the wisdom of the union? 

“The marriage has occurred. The ceremony has been held; 
the milk is spilled; the water is over the dam.” 

To so influential a Republican as Mr. Oscar S. Straus, who was 
a member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet and Ambassador 
to Turkey under President Taft’s Administration, the attitude 
of Senator Knox appears as an attempt to ‘‘obstruct the world’s 
Mr. Straus regards the League of Nations 
’ and he de- 


desire for peace.” 
covenant as ‘“‘the keystone of the arch of peace,’ 
nounces those who would tear down the arch in order to examine 
the keystone separately. In a newspaper interview he says: 


“Tt would be a calamity if the United States, which has played 
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such an important-part in the war and in drafting the terms of 
peace, were to withdraw at this moment from the agreement 
which embodies the very prineiples for which we entered the 
war. It would be a calamity, but let us not forget that even 
without the signature of the United States the Treaty may become 
effective, for it requires only the signature of three great Powers.” 


Ex-President Taft, a champion of the League from the be- 
ginning, denies Senator Knox’s implication that anything in the 
« eovenant clashes with the Constitution of the United States; 
and he expresses his conviction, based on a tour of fifteen States, 
that popular sentiment is for the League of Nations. 
Independent and Democratic critics of the Knox resolution 
are naturally even more emphatic, many of them regarding it as 




















Copyrighted by the New York Tribune Association 
“HELL HATH NO FURY LIKE A WOMAN SCORNED ’’—AND 
WOODROW HASN'T EVEN SENT HER A PICTURE POST-CARD. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


merely another stanza in the Republican ‘‘Hymn of Hate”’ 
against President Wilson. ‘‘The Republican leaders, Senators 
Lodge and Knox, virtually serve notice upon Great Britain, 
France, and Italy that the work of the President of the United 
States as well as all the agreements entered into by the Allied 
Powers with him are unsatisfactory and, unless changed, will 
not be ratified,’ comments Mr. David Lawrence in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Evening Post (Ind.); and he 
goes on to say: 

“The Republican leaders, it is admitted even by their oppo- 
nents, are playing the shrewdest and most adroit game that 
has been played in many a year in Washington. The Knox 
resolution wasn’t hastily drawn. It was intended to catch as 
many classes of opinion as possible. 

** First, it would corral all the out-and-out opponents of a 
League of Nations. Secondly, it would draw those who favor 
a League, but who certainly could have no objection to further 
consideration, because the Knox resolution recites that the peo- 
ple haven’t had time enough to consider it. 

“Thirdly, the Knox resolution speaks of oppression of the 
weak and transgression of human liberties by the Peace Treaty 
itself, thus inviting to the side of the Republicans the many 
liberals and radicals in the United States and abroad who 
believe there are vital flaws in the document drawn at Versailles.” 


“‘Sabotage”’ is what The Evening Post’s editorial observers see 
in the Knox resolution—‘‘an attempt to dynamite the Treaty.” 


“Tt is partizanship run mad,” and ‘“‘a flagrant misrepresentation 
of the will of the American people,’”’ declares the New York 
Times (Dem.), ‘“‘for it tends to create abroad the totally false 
impression that they disapprove the Treaty and oppose the 
League of Nations.’’ It is a “‘shameless proceeding” in the opin- 
ion of the New York World (Dem.), which adds: 


** As against this exploit of partizan Senators, the Peace Con- 
ference will be far more imprest by the action of the American 
Federation of Labor, in its convention at Atlantic City, in giving 
its indorsement to the Treaty of Peace and the covenant of the 
League as ‘the triumph of freedom and justice and democracy,’ 
and declaring that ‘the covenant of the League of. Nations, 
written into the Treaty of Peace, must meet with the unqualified 
approval and support of the American working people.’”’ 


But the Knox resolution is not without its strong newspaper 
champions. Thus the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) urges its adoption 
by the Senate, and argues that while the need for peace is urgent 
it is equally important that the problems of the covenant should 
be examined unhurriedly by the American people. As it is, 
says The Tribune, ‘‘either we are to be hurried into adoption 
of the League covenant in response to pressure for immediate 
peace, or we are to postpone peace in response to our need for 
mature consideration of the League covenant—a dilemma in 
which Mr. Wilson has no right to place the Senate and the 
nation.”” ‘‘A properly sensitive responsiveness to the will of 
the people would have deterred any one less autocratic and 
dictatorial ‘from assuming the powers which the President has 
exercised as the self-appointed representative of our Govern- 
ment in the Peace Conference,’ remarks the Minneapolis Tribune 
(Rep.). The Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) supports the Knox 
resolution and says: “If the-plan for a League of Nations can 
not be adopted on its own merits, it ought to be rejected.” 
The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) agrees with Senator Knox 
that ‘‘we should conclude a rreaty of peace as soon as possible 
and thereafter proceed to consider a League of Nations in a 
manner sufficiently deliberate to allow full discussion by the 
American people.’”’ Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Ind.) is 
eonvineced that the Knox resolution ‘‘will meet the hearty 
approval of every sensible American” because: 

**1. It provides a speedy and sensible method of ending the 
ridiculous and tragical situation in which the world finds itself 
after seven months of futile, quarrelsome, and deplorable diplo- 
matie wrangling and delay at Paris. 

“2. It gives the world notice that this is still a republic, 
ruled by its citizens, through their representatives, and not 
by one man. 

**3. It shows a speedy and practical way to end this intoler- 
able state of affairs, which is neither peace nor war, and to get 
our executive officials and our soldiers out of Europe and back 
home, where they belong. 

‘*4. It postpones the formation of a League of Nations until 
the people of the United States have had time to discuss that 
most important proposal in all its bearings and have had an 
opportunity to decide the question by popular vote—the only 
way in which any great question should be decided by a free 
democracy.” 

This resolution, as reported to the Senate by an 8 to 7 vote of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, is thus summarized by the 
New York Evening Sun: 

“1. That the United States went to war to correct the wrongs 
committed against this Government by Germany and that the 
sole idea of this Government in making peace is to satisfy the 
purposes for which the United States went to war. 

‘2. That no treaty will be acceptable to the United States 
Senate which in effect amends the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“*3. That the Treaty of Peace be separated from the League 
of Nations covenant and that a diplomatic commission be 
substituted for the League of Nations without prejudice until 
such time as thorough consideration can be given the League. 

‘4. The three foregoing limitations are intended to facilitate 
the actual making of peace and will not affect the League of 
Nations, which is left to later discussion.” 











THE SENATE’S “BOOST” FOR IRELAND 


- WISTING THE LION’S TAIL” was a pastime so 
freely indulged in by every Fourth of July orator a 
few decades back that the British almost ceased 

to notice it, but the custom has fallen into such innocuous 

desuetude of late that when the United States Senate adopted a 

resolution asking the Peace Conference to give the Irish delegates 

a hearing the twist brought a roar from the great Unionist 

leader of Ulster. ‘‘Unparalleled effrontery” is Sir Edward 

Carson’s phrase for ‘‘ American support of England’s enemies” 

in Ireland, where recently ‘‘a mission of Americans’? demanded 

‘“‘the deposition of our King,’’ and where the United States 

Senate’s resolution, requesting that delegates representing the 

Irish Republic be given a hearing at the Peace Conference, .“‘ will 

ereate further difficulties in the government of that country 

and will give impetus to the campaign of murder and assassina- 
tion already rife there.”” Not content with these fiery remarks, 
the Irish Unionist leader follows them up with remarks on the 
effect all this is likely to have on the prospects of the League of 

Nations: 

‘The fact that the resolution was passed for political purposes, 
in order to weaken the position of President Wilson and as a 
maneuver in the game of political parties in America, is a demon- 
stration of the uses to which the policy of the League of Nations 
may be diverted, and it makes one think seriously as to whether 
international difficulties .may not be increased rather than 
diminished if, at the outset of this new international venture, 
an act of indecency of such a character is to pass without 
protest.” 

Nor is the aristocratic London Morning Post pleased by the 
Senate’s action. ‘‘There is no other country in the world,” 
it says, ‘‘where such a deliberate and authoritative affront to a 
friendly Power would be offered. Judged by all standards of 
international comity and decorum, it is indefensible.” 

Some American newspapers also think the action was unwise. 
The New York Journal of Commerce, for example, observes that 

‘‘Treland not being an independent nation, it is difficult to 
see why representatives of a comparatively insignificant organiza- 
tion of its people should appear at a conference of nations to 
present any kind of a case. Much less is it evident why our 
representatives over there should be required or asked to inter- 
fere in the matter. 

‘*As this resolution was fathered by Senator Borah and ap- 
parently not seriously considered by the committee before sub- 
mitting it to the Senate for action or discussion, it looks as if it 
might be meant to help on the division of sentiment about the 
conduct of the conference at Versailles and the terms of the 
League. Among the reports in Washington dispatches is a sug- 
gestion of agreement among ‘anti-League Senators’ to ‘pound 
away at Great Britain’ in -fighting against the League. That 
would be a petty business, exciting only contempt, one would 
think, for those indulging in it, rather than affecting any serious 
matter of international action. Still, there are a number of men 
in Congress and some newspaper correspondents in Washington 
who show themselves quite capable of it. That a Senate com- 
mittee should do so, even with Borah at its head, is rather curious. 
The Irish in this country ought to be disgusted with it.” 


The Springfield Republican: suggests that the Senate might 
logically pass another resolution, namely, ‘‘Resolved, that 
the Senate expresses its sympathy with the aspirations of thé 
Filipino people for a government of its own choice,”’ and the 
New York World pokes fun at Senator Borah, who proposed the 
resolution asking the American delegates in Paris to obtain a 
hearing for the delegates of the Irish Republic. ‘‘Altho The 
World has no quarrel with the text or the spirit of the Borah 
resolution,” it says, 


‘‘Senator Borah is against the League of Nations because it 
violates Washington’s Farewell Address, the Monroe Doctrine, 
the traditional policy of isolation, and compels us to participate 
in European affairs. While he is asserting these noble principles 
he prepares aresolution asking the United States tointervene in an 
issue between the British Government and certain British sub- 
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jects who want complete independence. . . . The Borah resolution, 
in short, is a complete answer to the Borah arguments against 
the League of Nations.” 

“That Ireland has real grievances and that England has 
muddled horribly in its dealings with them, it is impossible to 
deny,’’ says The Review, a new weekly, ‘‘but it is not our affair, 
nor is it the affair of the Paris Conference.” That it is clearly 
and emphatically our affair and that it is as clearly and em- 
phatically the affair of the Paris Conference, the Boston Tran- 
script maintains in its defense of Senator Lodge’s declaration: 

















WHERE IS THIS FELLOW ANDROCLES? 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


“I voted for the resolution because I believe every man is 
entitled to his day in court.” Asserts The Transcript, “ Jugo- 
Slavia had her day in court—in fact, many of them; Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Ukraine, Armenia, et al. Why not Ireland?” 
Equally favorable to the resoluiion, the Socialist New York 
Call ridicules the opposition to it, and declares with some heat: 

‘‘We think matters would be clarified if the Government 
would draw up a list of forbidden freedoms and a definite series 
of penalties for Americans caught sympathizing with them. 
Also, much embarrassment might be saved our diplomats in Paris. 
We make the following suggestions: 

‘Friends of Irish freedom: Five years in jail. 

“Friends of Egyptian or Indian freedom: To be held in jail 
without charges at the King’s pleasure. 

“Friends of Russian freedom: Deportation. 

‘Friends of American freedom: To be flung into jail and 
ealled seditionists and traitors; to be cut off from the mails; 
may be mobbed or tarred and feathered with impunity, a Cabinet 
officer to extend congratulations to the mobs.” 


Less fervent, for the time being, than The Transcript and 
The Call, the New York Evening Post has still more or less 
tolerance for the resolution, and thinks that in its behalf— 

‘‘The Republicans might have cited Lloyd George’s own state- 
ment while the war was still on. The British Premier then 
acknowledged that the United States had a legitimate interest 
in a right solution of the Irish problem.” 


Perhaps this remark by the British Premier was what em- 
boldened President Wilson to receive the Irish-American envoys, 
promise to-do what he could unofficially to bring the Irish ques- 
tion to the attention of the other Peace Commissioners, and 
consider having Colonel House visit Ireland on a mission of 
inquiry, which, so the London Chronicle believes, ‘‘should be 
regarded as a favorabie opportunity for investigating the true 
facts of the Irish problem.” 
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HOG ISLAND VINDICATED 


HE HOG ISLAND SHIPYARD, planned and con- 

structed during the war’s darkest period to defeat 

the German menace by building ships faster than the 
U-boats could sink them, had not delivered one ‘completed 
vessel when the armistice was signed, and the original estimate 
of $21,000,000 as the cost of the plant had been more than 
trebled by January 1, 1919. For a time, moreover, public 
eonfidence in this colossal enterprise was shaken, and charzes 
of inefficiency, profiteering, and prodigal extravagance were 
hurled against its management. But now that the crisis which 
ealled it into being has passed, the greatest shipyard in the world 
seems to be getting its vindication, and bouquets are replacing 
brickbats in the news and editorial -olumns of the daily press. 
The Philadelphia North 


United States does there exist to-day 50 per cent. of the modern 
appliances for the handling of cargo and the quick dispatch of 
vessels with economy and speed that are at this minute available 
and in aetual operation at Hog Island. 

“‘T believe that Hog Island is the one war-venture where every 
single penny spent by the Government can be recovered.” 


But at the present moment, with the United States rapidly 
recovering her old place on the seven seas, it is as a ship-building 
proposition that Hog Island chiefly interests the American 
people. “‘Never again will the United States be guilty of the 
folly of trusting its foreign commerce to foreign bottoms,”’ 
declares Secretary of the Navy Daniels, predicting the rebirth 
What part in this rebirth 
is to be’played by: Hog Island with its ‘‘quantity production” 


of the American merchant marine. 
of fabricated ships? ‘“‘Quantity production is a specialty with 


us,”” remarks the Phila- 





Record, ‘‘and 


delphia 





American, which for a 
long time maintained a 
doubting attitude to- 
ward thisenterprise, now 
affirms that “‘the man- 
ner in which America 
uses the opportunity 
provided at Hog Island 
shipyard will be a test 
of her ability to hold her 
own in the trade of the 
world and will show to 
what extent she has the 
qualities of a great, pro- 
gressive nation.” 

“The Hog Island 
shipyard is worth every 
dollar that it cost,’”’ de- 
elares Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, of Florida, 
who as chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in the last Con- 
gress had charge of the 
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there never was a more 
of 


it than in the greatest 


significant example 


shipyard of the world, 


where the first keel was 


laid in less than five 
months from the begin- 
ning of the work on 


the yard, and the first 
launching in less than 
ten months, and where 
fifty large steamers can 
On 
five 


be built at once.” 
Memorial day 
7,800-ton 


launched at 





cargo - ships 
were Hog 
Island, putting the Dela- 
ware ahead of the Clyde 
and the Tyne as the 
foremost cradle of great 
ships. The regular out- 
put at present is at least 


one ship a week, and 





investigation of this 


Delaware River plant. A BRS 


THE SAGUACHE, 








ISLAND 


for these ships the Gov- 


SHIP, IN THE PANAMA CANAL. 





ernment finds a ready 





Senator Fletcher would 

like to see it retained and operated by the Government, with its 
value further enhanced by the development there of a great 
freight-shipping terminal. In fact, such a terminal, worth in 
that capacity alone more than the United States Government 
has invested in the entire Hog Island plant, is already in ex- 
istence and available for immediate use, according to President 
Matthew C. Brush, of the American International Ship-building 
Corporation. In ‘his testimony before Senator Filetcher’s 
committee in January, Mr. Brush said: 


“‘T have no hesitancy in stating to you as a positive fact that 
there do not exist at any commercial port in the United States 
any better equipped storage yards and storage houses or piers 
for commercial purposes. 


At no other commercial piers in the 


market at current prices. 
Nineteen of the twenty-nine ships from this yard turned over to 
the Government before the end of May had at. that date covered 
approximately 100,000 miles on voyages from this country to 
ports in South America, England, France, Italy, Turkey, and 
Germany, and all, we are told, have proved the seaworthiness of 
the fabricated ship. Full-time operation of the Hog Island plant 
for the entire current year is pledged to returning soldiers and 
sailors by officials of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in the 
effort to provide jobs for all returning enlisted men. Among the 
thousands of service-men employed there are many hundreds who 
have been wounded and are partially incapacitated. Reviewing 
briefly the story of this shipyard, The Manufacturers’ 
of Baltimore says: 
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THE SAME CORNER SIXTEEN MONTHS LATER. 











‘‘From a disconsolate waste, largely covered with under- 
brush, and much of it an apparently impassable marsh, there 
has been created the greatest shipyard in the world, which is 
larger than the Cramps, the Fore River, the Maryland Steel, 
the Newport News, the New York Ship-building, and the Union 
Iron Works yards, all combined, were at the outbreak of the 
war. This almost incredible piece of construction work has 
been brought about within the brief space of fifteen months, 
for the first contract was signed on September 13, 1917. 

“The magnitude of the work accomplished can be under- 
stood from the single statement that since the beginning of the 
clearing of the land and the redemption of a swamp an average 
of 26,000 men have been employed, with a weekly pay-roll of 
$600,000.” 


J. W. Isherwood, a British authority on ship-construction and 
one of the leading marine engineers of the world, predicts a 
world-wide boom in ship-buikding during the next three or four 
years, and foresees that ‘‘the United States may become the 
greatest factor in the world’s ship-building.”” Writing in The 
Journal of Commerce of Liverpool, he says: 


‘*Every one, of course, has heard of the Hog Island yards, and, 
therefore, I need not attempt any description. I assure you that 
it is a more wonderful accomplishment, a greater revolution in 
ship-building organization than is generally understood. It has 
come to stay and will serve as a model for the continued develop- 
ment of other yards. 

‘*My own conclusion is that America will become our greatest 
and keenest competitor. It is perfectly true that the costs at 
the present time are very high, but this is not to be wondered at 
When it is remembered what a tremendous ship-building program 
was decided upon for war-purposes, and that this program in the 
course of a few months multiplied severalfold the ship-building 
facilities of the country. I assure you that the one and only 
object of the American people at that time was to build great 
numbers of ships in the quickest possible time, no matter what 
the cost, so as to win the war. 

‘*To-day a different method is in progress. All the facilities 
which have been created are to be devoted to competitive ship- 
building on lines which will have a far-reaching effect upon the 
future shipping of the world. I saw everywhere evidence of 
pronounced competency, energy, and enterprise, coupled with 
commercial organization for developing orders. Already, as 
yards are relinquished from government control, I found pro- 
duction costs coming down very rapidly. 

**My own impression is that in the course of a few years ship- 
building competition and the rapid interchange of products 
between different nations and the general speeding-up of industry 
will lead to the creation of mercantile marine fleets numerically 
beyond anything which has ever been contemplated. 

“Ocean highways will be alive with thousands of freight- 
and passenger-carriers, where only hundreds exist to-day. It 
seems to me that the Americans are out to gain a great supremacy 
in this direction. It is not at all an improbable thing that she 
will produce such a plentiful supply of ships as to revolutionize 
sea-carrying, just as her Ford-car enterprise has achieved a 
similar result in another direction. America has, in my opinion, 
wisely and properly devoted herself to use the numerous ship- 
building potentialities which were established during the war 
for commercial purposes. Her greatest ally in this direction lies 
with manual workers. That is the key-note to the situation. 

‘*The American shipyard workers make higher wages than the 
men in our yards do. But they will produce ships quicker and 
cheaper. The reason is that high wages are based upon a high 
level of production and efficiency, which is an immense economic 
factor, while our ship-builders—and there are no greater or 
abler men in the world—are stultified by labor insisting upon a 





minimum of output and a maximum of payment. . . . Those 
who predict that America will not win in the race for turning out 
in the next three years the tonnage that will be required be- 
cause she is paying higher wages are, in my opinion, mistaken. 
Those higher wages are being paid on a basis of results, not only 
in ordinary manual labor, but in the handling of labor-saving de- 
vices, and in this respect higher wages will mean cheapness.” 


It seems that an experiment similar to that at Hog Island, 
but on a smaller seale, was tried by the British Government at 
Chepstow and Beachley. Here, according to the shipping cor- 
respondent of the London Times, twelve ways were constructed 
and six keels laid at a cost of $20,000,000, but at the end of 
thirty-three months not one vessel had been launched. 

Returning to the Delaware, we read in the Philadelphia North 


American: 


‘*Since the feverish, and sometimes confused, activities of the 
war have subsided, the atmosphere at Hog Island has changed. 
Carefully designed plans and efficient production are the aims. 
The foree comprises 29,000 trained, competent workers, 80 per 
cent. of whom live in Philadelphia; the weekly pay-roll is $800,000. 
The yard is launching ships at the rate of two a week and de- 
livering fully equipped craft at the rate of one a week. During 
an eight-hour working day a truck-load of Philadelphia-made 
products is delivered at the yard every four minutes on the 
average. It is stated that under the present management pro- 
duction costs have been reduced 50 per cent., so that, despite 
the fact that materials were bought at war-prices, there is a 
market at cost price for every vessel that can be turned out. 

‘*Hog Island performed a great part in insuring victory in the 
war. It must be utilized now in the vitally important task of 
providing the United States with a merchant marine, an absolute 
essential to the welfare of the nation in the contest now opening 
for international trade. Whether the industry is to be owned 
and operated by the Government or by private interests, it is a 
national asset of tremendous value, and should not be permiited 
to suffer impairment. It should be maintained as a plant 
capable of producing cargo-fleets for peace use, and at the same 
time held ready for government service in any emergency of the 
nation’s defense. 

“If Great Britain or France or Germany or any other com- 
peting nation possest a Hog Island shipyard, with all its un- 
equaled advantages of location and equipment, the enterprise 
would undoubtedly have a commanding place in that country’s 
reconstruction program. More especially does it deserve that 
attention here, since the United States has lacked the vital 
possession of an adequate merchant marine.” 


And in the news columns of the same paper we find these 
hints as to the possible future of the plant: 


‘Plans for the conversion of Hog Island into a yard for the 
building of ‘custom’ boats, or ships made to order, are under 
advisement by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to replace 
the present scheme of ‘fabrication.’ At the present time plates 
are forged at steel-mills in the interior of the country and are 
merely assembled at the yard. Only standardized ships of 
7,500 or 8,800 tons are now built at Hog Island. Under the 
new plan, designs made by outside engineers will have con- 
sideration. The suggested improvement, however, can not 
be put in operation until the ending of the contracts now held. 
This, it is estimated, will be well into 1920. 

“Other schemes for the eventual utilization of the shipyard 
comprise a composite shipyard, repair station, and docking 
space. The plan in its entirety, as suggested by Howard 
Coonley, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
would make Philadelphia the biggest port in the United States.” 
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THE SUFFRAGISTS’ LAST CAMPAIGN 


T WILL BE “ENTIRELY USELESS to make any further 
fight against suffrage,” declares the head of the national 
antisuffrage organization, now that Congress has adopted 
the woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitution, and a 
Massachusetts editor speaks for a large section of the press. when 
he tells ‘“‘the ladies” that they ‘‘may as well begin cheering, 
for it seems to be all over but that part of it.” Yet as they turn 
their backs upon “‘a long and arduous struggle,’”’ the workers for 
‘the enfranchisement of women hear the message of President 
Carrie Chapmian Catt, of the National American Wonian Suf- 
frage Association: ‘‘‘ Eves front!’ is the watchword now, as we 
begin another struggle, short as the other was long, the struggle 
for ratification.”” And ‘besides, as Mrs. Catt has also pointed 
out, enfranchisement itself is not an end, but a beginning: 
““Mhe eternal feminine’ beckons on to new duties and 
new responsibilities;' and, first of all, to: a stable organization 
which shall ‘carry on’ after the vote is won and correlate the 
activities of the emancipated women of the country.” 
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‘political motives at work, in spite of the fact that twenty-eight 


or twenty-nine States have granted Presidential suffrage, up-hill 
work lies before the suffragists.’’ The J’imes takes the vote in 
Congress to prove that the legislatures of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Ohio are by no means certain to ratify. “It -believes that 
eleven Southern States are definitely opposed to the amend- 
ment, and that two more are doubtful at best. And we read in 
an antisuffrage Southern the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch: 


newspaper, 


“Thirteen States could defeat it, and of these there is no 
reason to believe that Virginia would not be one. The New 
England section is fairly solid against it, and if the South can 
be swung back to a stricter adherence to party tenets, it will be 
able to avert the enactment of this un-American legislation. . . . 
The time to stop it is now.” 


When we turn to consider what the women are going to do 
with the vote which is now almost in their grasp, we find the 
New York Evening Post inclined to think that, women will be a 
restraining force in public life; ‘‘should a political contest ever 

be forced ‘on the issue of a 





Some light was thrown 
on the immediate problem 





radical reconstitution of 








of ratification by the state- wisn soi Aaah society affecting the family 
ments of editors in vari- *ouana a iy and property, it would be 
ous State capitals quoted Pad Pago <4 va Paar strange if the majority 
in- our issue of two weeks wroninc " of women were not found 
since, which seemed to Ney, tome arrayed against the in- 
indicate, in general, that — wa RYLAND novators.”’ The Public 
the suffrage States are Ss — # (New York). believes we 
likely to ratify, that the Wimp, y have a “right to expect 
‘solid South” will prob- ar ea SSS from woman’s freed and 


ably not, and that there 
is a group of non-suf- 
frage States in other sec- 
tions of the country whose 
im- 


action it is quite 


possible to predict. News- SS — 
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enfreeing activities a new 
vitality of reform and a 
veritable springtide of 
human progress,”’ because 
‘‘we shall have the play 


of the heart in the ecom- 





NON 
SUFFRAGE 


prehension of social 





paper friends of suffrage 
like the Chicago Tribune 
and. the Springfield Re- 
- publican enlarge upon the absolute certainty of eventual rati- 
fication. This final stage, in the Republican’s opinion, wil! 
present. little difficulty in view of the fact that ‘“‘there isn’t a 
politician to-day in the country who, on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial campaign, would raise obstacles to the amendment’s ratifiea- 
In less than a week after Congress adopted the Susan 


From the New York “* Tribune.”’ 


tion.” 
B. Anthony amendment three State legislatures ratified it by 
almost unanimous votes. The suffragists want ‘‘a vote for 
every woman in 1920,” and the Tacoma Ledger thinks that all 
the wonien in the country deserve the vote in the Presidential 
election of that year. One of the officials of the National 
Woman’s party has written to the Governors of the twenty-eight 
States having full Presidential suffrage, urging them to eall im- 
mediate special sessions of their legislatures to vote on ratifica- 
tion, and several Governors have already taken such action.. But 
it seems to strong prosuffrage papers like the Newark News and 
The Post-Dispatch and Globe-Democrat of St. Louis that it will be 
almost impossible to get thirty-six States to take-action in time 
for the general election next year. It would involve calling some 
eighteen State legislatures in special session. ‘‘Can the amend- 
ment be ratified, if not in time to give the voteless women the 
privilege of “casting a Presidential ballot’ in 1920, yet finally and 
in good time?” asks the New York Times, perhaps the most con- 
spicuous newspaper opponent of suffrage in the North. The:-Times, 
in view of unexpected suffrage victories in the past, hesitates to 
answer this question with a categoriedl ‘negative, preferring to 
put it this way: “‘In spite of the ease with which legislatures are 
‘managed by the clever feminist bosses, in spite of the strong 


PRESENT STATUS OF WOMAN 


problems,” and because 


prey ae woman’s entrance into 
political life ‘‘implies the expansion of domesticity to the con- 
duct of national and world affairs.” 

Last March the National American Woman’s Association met 
in St. Louis to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
grant of woman suffrage by a State. This meeting, as Jessie 
R. Haver points out in The Searchlight (Washington, D. C.), also 
marked an epoch in the political life of woman, signifying, in the 
organization of the League of Women Voters, that American 
women “‘have emerged from suppliants for the vote to users of the 
vote.” As Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt describes it, the League, 
made up of State leagues where women have complete or Presi- 
dential suffrage, will be used ‘‘not to punish political parties, 
but to get inside to formulate their policies.”” Its chief objects 
will be, after completing the fight for suffrage, to work for the 
elevation of our standards of citizenship and for the protection 
of women in industry. 

Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, president of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, may be willing to give up the fight, 
but there are indications that many of the ‘‘antis”’ will carry the 
battle to the State legislatures. The Woman Patriot (Washington), 
an antisuffrage weekly, displays on its front cover the words of 
Premier Clemenceau: ‘‘We shall continue the war to the last 
quarter of an hour, for the last quarter of an hour will be ours.” 
And the Women Voters’ Antisuffrage party denounces suffrage 
and all its works and purposes, and calls for the continuance of 
the fight against the Federal amendment on the ground that the 
woman-suffrage movement is affiliated with feminism, socialism, 
Bolshevism, internationalism, and radicalism generally. 




















MR. BURLESON RETURNS THE WIRES 


R. BURLESON’S HASTE in returning the wires to 

their owners on the eve of a strike calls forth editorial 

epigrams which, whatever else they may lack, are 
not deficient in ginger. ‘‘We trust that Mr. Burleson’s days 
may be long in the land,’’ observes the New York Times (Dem.), 
“but we are ready to write the epitaph of the Postmaster- 
General.”” The New York World (Dem.) heads its editorial 
‘A Great Failure; A Great Lesson,” and remarks acridly that 
“most people will approve his action,’’ for ‘“‘altho labor troubles 
loomed large in the path of Mr. Burleson, there can be little 
doubt that his hasty retreat was made necessary by evidence 
convincing even to himself of the failure of public operation.” 
On the Republican side the Philadelphia Evening Ledger observes 
that ‘“‘the astute Mr. Burleson departs while the departing is 
good,’’ and the New York Tribune finds that he “‘scuttles out of 
his experiment a more prudent, if not a wiser, man,’”’ while the 
New York Globe sarcastically belauds ‘‘Mr. Burleson’s genius,” 
and declares: 


**All our faith in Mr. Burleson’s superhuman ability to make 
people angry is fully justified by hislatest achievement. Even 
when -he does what most of us think is the right thing, and 
restores the wire systems to their owners, he does it in exactly 
the wrong way.. Not only does he lightly toss back to private 
hands one of the greatest and perhaps the most vital of the 
nation’s public utilities, but he does so on the eve of a serious 
labor disturbance, giving an impression, which may or may not 
be justified, that he is trying to get somebody else to reap the 
whirlwind which he should have harvested himself. One 
pictures Mr. Burleson sitting at his desk on a hot June day 
trying to think up new plans for discouraging post-office em- 
ployees and demoralizing their efforts. A subordinate—every 
one is a subordinate who deals with Mr. Burleson—comes in. 
‘The telegraph-lines are in a dickens of a mess,’ says the sub- 
ordinate. ‘Oh, very well,’ responds Texas’s native son, ‘let’s 
give ’em back to their owners.’ ‘When?’ asks the subordinate; 
and the P. M. G., looking at his watch, responds: ‘It’s now three 
o’clock; suppose we do it at four. That gives us an hour to 
arrange all the details. But let’s not make it too easy for ’em; 
let’s give back merely the operating authority and retain all 
other powers.. That ought to create a perfectly delicious state 
of confusion and apprehension.’”’ 





In the opinion of the New York JAHerald’s Washington 
correspondent, 


“‘The order issued by Mr. Burleson is confusing and creates 
a further complication of the situation. He returns the opera- 
tion of the companies to their private owners, but retains the 
financial management of the companies until such time as the 
period of government control ends. The companies are ac- 
cordingly left with the responsibility of unscrambling the 
situation created by the period of government operation. They 
are left to cope with the strike situation, but have no control 
whatever over rates or financial management.” 


This explains why Perey Thomas, deputy international presi- 
dent of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, feels at liberty to 
assert that the United States Government will be obliged to 
bear any loss resulting from the wire strike. In a New York 
Tribune report, we read: 


‘‘Attacking Postmaster-General Burleson, who, he said, 
returned the operating control of the wires to their owners 
because he feared a strike and ‘preferred to have it take place 
under the auspices of the companies, so that it wouldn’t hurt 
the Democratic Administration,’ Mr. Thomas pointed out that, 
under -existing financial arrangements, the guaranties the 
Government is bound to give the companies would ‘reimburse 
them for any loss they may sustain by virtue of the strike.’ 

‘“**In other words, the Government pays the cost of crushing 
labor,’ said Mr. Thomas.” 


Also in The Tribune appears the gist of what might be called 
a second-hand interview, in which Secretary Tumulty is quoted 
as intimating that ‘‘as soon as President Wilson returns Mr. 
Burleson will be asked to retire.” 
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HANS DORTEN’S LITTLE RHENISH 
REPUBLIC 


OWN [IN TEXAS the other morning Mr. Kurth, of 
Angelina County, lumberman and former State senator, 
learned that his nephew, Hans Dorten, had set up as 

President of a new Rhenish Republic, and Mr. Kurth may have 
exclaimed, ‘‘We may soon expect a visit from Hans!’ The idea 
had already occurred to Hans, for when a correspondent of the 
Chicago Evening News dropt in on Dr. Dorten, recently, at 
1 Hildestrasse, a dwelling-house that served as temporary capitol 
in Wiesbaden, the young President told him that if things went 
wrong, he might ‘‘ visit his uncle in Texas.’’ It would not be his 
first trip over. Eight years ago he made a fairly extensive tour 
of the United States. 

This time, however, the dispatches indicate that some people 
in Europe would bitterly regret to see him leave. To the 
French, especially, his Rhenish Republic has been a joy and 
comfort. As shown in a map in these pages last week, it em- 
braced the Palatinate, the Rhenish province, Old Nassau, and 
Rhenish Hesse, and was designed to reach from Holland to 
Baden and interpose a buffer state between France and Prussia— 
not between France and Germany, for, altho Dr. Dorten’s Rhine- 
land was designed as an ‘‘independent republic,” it at the same 
time declared itself a part of the German Federation. However, 
the Rhinelanders are so different from the Prussians, racially, 
temperamentally, and by reason of their Catholic faith, that an 
‘‘independent”’ Rhenish Republic would seem to the French 
a blessing even if within the German Federation. Meanwhile 
the Prussians are reported to be furious. Unlike the innumerable 
little fly-by-night republics that have sprung up ere this all over 
Germany, secession on the Rhine appears to them a thing not 
only serious but shocking, and the talk about remaining a part 
of the German Federation carries no weight whatever. They 
eall Hans Dorten a traitor. They blame outsiders—the French 
sometimes, and sometimes the Holy See—for ‘‘instigating re- 
bellion”’ along the Rhine. They have threatened to lynch 
Dorten and his cabinet. In any case, they are determined to 
squelch the new republic, and if Mr. Kurth, of Angelina County, 
Texas, sees fit to leave the latch-string out for Hans, no one who 
understands the situation will poke fun at him. 

On June 7, just a week after the Rhenish Declaration of 
Independence, Edwin L. James cabled from Coblenz to the 
New York Times, ‘‘the Rhenish Republic seems to be as hard 
to find in British-occupied Germany as in the area held by the 
Americans,” and he has since reported the virtual collapse of 
the entire movement. And yet there are reasons why even a 
comic-opera republic, no matter how short-lived, terrifies the 
Germans when it lays claim to the Rhenish provinces, and the 
forces behind it are worth considering here. As the Boston 
Transcript reminds us, the people of those provinces were ‘ quite 
while 


” 


satisfied to be under the eagles of Napoleon and France, 
the New York Sun calls them, 


‘‘A rather curious mixture of races; they are about as much 
French, Franconian, Flemish, or Low Dutch as they are German. 
They have been generally insistent upon their demands in mat- 
ters of local government. It was in the Rhine Valley region 
that the revolution of 1849 gained its greatest force and had its 
most consistent followers. It was also in this region, at Coblenz 
and Cologne, that the first bitter opposition was manifested 


. against the conduct and the continuation of the war. The 


French writer, Maurice Barrés, in referring to Dr. Dorten, places 
him among the men early discontented with the Prussian rule, 
and says: ‘He is one of those idealist Rhinelanders who hav« 
never been reconciled to the subjection of the left bank of the 
Rhine to brutal exploitation by Prussia.’”’ 

Then, too, there are economic considerations of prime im- 
portance. Should the Rhinelanders win their independence, 
now or later on, what would become of Prussia? The Rhine- 
land, according to The Sun, 
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‘Represents the richest and most-prosperous section of west 
Germany, the section which in the last half-century underwent 
the greatest commercia! and industrial development of any part 
of the former German Empire. The loss of the Rhine province 
in itself would be a severe blow to Prussia; it is rich in a wide 
range of mineral and agricultural productions, and it is the most 
densely populated of any of the Prussian provinces, with such 
important business centers as Cologne, Coblenz, Diisseldorf, and 
Aachen. 

“The Rhine in the most important part of its course as a com- 
mercial waterway flows through the new republic. (The Moselle 
Valley, with its highly productive vineyards, and the Sarre 
Valley, with its rich deposits of coal and its highly developed 
industries, lie entirely within the boundaries marked for the new 
Rhine state. Industrially the territory included within this 
state would be as nearly self-supporting as any other section of 
the former German Empire.” 


Without taking the new republic too seriously—as a political 
experiment, that is—the New York Tribune welcomes it as a 
seare calculated to bring the Germans to their senses: 


“The creation of a Rhine Republic is a hint to Germany to 
sign the Peace Treaty without further haggling. Otherwise the 
empire established by Bismarck will crumble before the signa- 
tures of the German delegates can be affixt. 

“‘The larger part of the new state is under Allied occupation. 
The Berlin Government therefore is powerless to suppress what 
it may consider as an act of rebellion. The Allies do not guaran- 
tee German sovereignty under the armistice. They can easily 
modify the Treaty so as to recognize the existence of a self- 
determined Rhenish state, if they see fit to do so. 

“The republic has an area of 21,823 square miles and had in 
1910 a population of 11,561,297. 

“The loss of the Rhine region would nearly destroy Prussia as 
an industrial state. Essen, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, 
Coblenz, Mainz, and Frankfort-on-the-Main would disappear 
from the German map. Prussia, mutilated on the west as well 
as on the east, would sink back to the status of a second-rate 
European Power. 


‘“‘Here is a peril more threatening than the ‘economic servi- 
tude’ imposed by the Peace Treaty. Will the peace delegation 
at Versailles try to buy off the Rhineland revolution by signing 
at once?” 

These, obviously, are implications that give the Rhenish 
revolution, or attempted revolution, a pretty direct grip on 
the interest of American readers. Whatever may hasten the 
conclusion of peace is our affair as much as any one’s. Besides, 
American soldiers control a part of the territory claimed by the 
new republic. According to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Coblenz, the American Third Army’s summary of intelligence 
for June 3 was unusually readable and declared, 

‘‘The events of the last few days which have culminated in a 
definite attempt at Wiesbaden to proclaim a Rhineland Re- 
public, independent of Prussia, but nevertheless part of the 
German federation, might be regarded as in the nature of comie 
opera were it not for the fact that they involve the deliberations 
at Versailles to a certain extent. To the impartial observer the 
importance of the movement consists chiefly in the opposition 
which has developed against it. 

““One sees no concerted hilarious greeting of this proffered free- 
dom from Prussian rule, but one does see and hear much to the 
contrary. It would seem that if, in the course of events, the 
Rhineland is to become independent of Berlin, it will require 
a set of German apostles better known than those who hitherto 
have been fathering the movement.”’ 

As for the present leaders, they are receiving no assistance 
or support from the Americans. When posters advertising 
the new republic were sent them by French officers, the Amer- 
ican officers refused to let any such posters be displayed, and a 
special dispatch to the New York Tribune declares, ‘Any 
demonstration in connection with the new republic will be 
put down with a firm hand,”’ while “if Dorten comes to Coblenz 
from Wiesbaden in an official capacity he will direct the new 
government from the Third Army jail.” 





TOPICS 


RANTZAU rants so.—Columbia State. 

Tue Reds are fading away to a pale pink.—Los Angeles Times. 

THE dove of peace looks remarkably like a hen-hawk.—New York Call. 

Ir is not strange that the Huns want mercy. Their supply, if they had 
any, was exhausted early in the war.—Toledo Blade. 

THERE won't be much competition in Germany for possession of the 
pen used to sign the Peace Treaty.—Shoe 


IN BRIEF 


THE American ideal is a square deal.—Cleveland Press. 

Dogs Mexico need a mandatary or a steam-roller?—Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 

Wuat we need in this country is one daylight-saving law for the towns 
and another for the country.—Charlesion (W. Va.) Mail. 


AUSTRIA has about enough left to feed that one-headed eagle.— Wall 
Street Journal. 





and Leather Reporter. 

Mr. BuRLESON’S service makes it abso- 
lutely certain what a dead letter died of. 
—Detroit News. 

Tue Spanish are said to be alarmed at 
the influx of foreign capital. Somehow we 
have heard of worse influxes than this.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Ir the Germans don't like the Allied peace 
terms, why not offer them those Herr 
Erzberger prepared for the beaten Allies? 
—Philadelphia North American. 

Any cook can make dough into dough- 
nuts, but it remained for the Salvation 
Army drive to convert doughnuts into 
dough.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

“Witson Peace Medal’ was a recent 
heading in an evening paper. For our 
part we should have spelled the last word 
differently.—The Passing Show (London). 

A coop deal of talk is going the rounds 
just now as to what should be substituted 
for the saloon. _ Nobody has thought about 
suggesting the home.—Los Angeles Times. 

THOSE New-Yorkers made so much over 
Tennessee's war-hero, Sergeant Alvin York, d 
the first thing you know they'll be claiming | 
that their town was named for him.—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 

Just what was the matter with the last 
Congress has puzzled the nation, but the 
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It is really too bad if Naturalist Garner 
has discovered an ape that can talk. There 
is too much of that now.—Detroit News. 

THE Germans insist on Wilson's four- 
teen commandments. Anything to escape 
the ten commandments.—Goodwin's Weekly 
(Sali Lake City). 


Our derbies off to that Southern woman 
who sounds the true note of suffrage when 
she demands either ‘“‘a vote or a voter.” 
—Buffalo Evening News. 

Onb’s favorite idea of the anarchist is 
jolted by the statement that a clue in the 
current bomb mystery is a laundry-mark 
in a linen collar.—Newark News. 





Mr. Hoover now thinks there is food 
enough in sight to meet the needs of the 
world. The only question remaining, there- 
fore, is how to get it.—Kansas City Star. 

THE German mark is worthonly 8 }4 cents 
in gold. Our dollar is worth 100 cents in 
gold, but only about 30 cents in bacon, 
eggs, chickens, and calico.—Houston Post. 

Ir is reliably reported that 51,000 Smiths 
participated in the world-war as soldiers 
in the A. E. F. This makes it clear that 
they put something over on the Schmidts. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

IT seems there are a lot of alien agitators 
in this country who are not at all pleased 
with it. And this country is not at all 








fact that a majority looked on toothpaste 
as a luxury ought to throw some light on 
the subject.—New York Herald. 


THE MONSTER MENACING AMERICA. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


pleased with a lot of alien agitators. The 
solution seems fairly obvious.—New York 
Evening Sun. 
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GERMANY’S FOOD-CONDITIONS 


conditions in Germany may perhaps be best attained 
by comparing the reports of British observers with 
those of investigators supposedly more or less sympathetic 
toward the German people. There is food enough in the 
country districts, 


A PPROXIMATELY CORRECT KNOWLEDGE of food- 


ac- 


Gentlemen Riders, under the distinguished patronage of the 
ex-Crown Prince’s boon companions, resolved to enlarge the 
scope of its activities, and gravely decided in the affirmative the 
question of the hour—namely, whether gentleman riders should 
in future be allowed to ride in the same races as jockeys. At 
Kiel the still ‘Imperial’ Yacht Club is planning to have in 

June its annual week of 





cording to some British 


dissipation. These are 





observers, and food is to 
be had in the cities by 
those who have the 
money to pay for it. 
But the poor are actual- 
ly suffering in many 
cities. The Germans 
blame the food-blockade 
for their impoverished 
condition, and contend 
that.the Brussels agree- 
ment of March 16, by 
which the Allies agreed 
to provide them with 
370,000 tons of provi- 
sions per month, does 


not afford adequate 
supplies. British ob- 
servers, on the other 


hand, blame the German 
Government for faulty 
food administration, 
which permits the prof- 
iteers to corner it and 
hold it at high prices. 
Just about the time the 
blockade moder- 
ated, the four principal 
miners’ associations of 
Germany appealed to 
the Berlin Government 
to relieve the economic 
situation, not only by 
inducing the Allies to 
raise the blockade, but 
also by ‘enforcing 


was 
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One of the many Prussian officers now food-pedlers in Berlin. 








curious items in. the 
program of a ‘starving’ 
country. . . . If, instead 
of striving for cheap 
popularity by ‘socializ- 
ing’ enterprises like the 
Coal Syndicate, which 
is already regulated by 
the state, they had from 
the first devoted them- 
selves to enforcing a 
strictly ‘common econo- 
my’ of foodstuffs, there 
would now have been 
neither prodigality in 
Berlin nor ‘starvation’ 
on the Rhine, nor, per- 
haps, for that matter, 
the horrors of civil war.” 


A correspondent of 
the London Daily 
Chronicle writes from 
the country surrounding 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
that from all appear- 
ances ‘‘the peasantry 
of these parts are not 
in any danger of real 
starvation.” It is in 
the towns one realizes 
all is not well, especially 
in the larger towns; and 
he adds that ‘famine 
stalks openly in the 
slums of Berlin; the 
wolf is not very far from 
the door in Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, especially, 
of course, from the poor 








stricter measures for the 

seizure of all foodstuffs at home, such as the confiscation of 
existing stocks and the radical suppression of illicit trading.” 
On this point a correspondent of the London Times remarks: 


‘It is disgraceful that after nearly five years of war, measures 
of this kind should have to be urged in a country that professes 
to be on the brink of ‘starvation.’ 

‘General Plumer’s troops, we are told, can not endure any 
longer the sight of women and children dying of ‘starvation’ 
in the streets of German towns. It is plain that they have not 
even the most elementary acquaintance with German slum life 
before the war, nor, for that matter, with the gross affluence in 
which the Junker and the profiteer are wallowing to this day. 
It is a pity that our men have seen neither Berlin at its orgies nor 
the lusty, well-fed teams who every Sunday in every German 
city play ‘football’ and ‘hockey’ for the diversion of thousands 
upon thousands of the’‘starving proletariat.’ Every: German 
picture-paper is alive with photographs of round-faced actors 
and actresses and of all manner of parasites and loafers. At the 
Savoy Hotel, in Berlin, last week the Association of German 





man’s door.”” A Lon- 
don Daily Mail correspondent who was in Germany from the 
end of November to the middle of March, and who spent three 
and a half months in Berlin, makes the following report: 


“The food-distribution machinery at the disposal of the pres- 
ent Government has altogether failed. Since the armistice peo- 
ple have had the optimistic belief that the Allies would soon 
relieve their necessities by raising the blockade. In this belief 
the average person has eaten far above the quantities which 
conditions justified, with the inevitable result that suppiies are 
coming to an end long before the gathering of the harvest. 

“This process has been accentuated by the high bribes of 
food which the Noske military body has had to give its mer- 
cenaries to induce them to fight. Two weeks ago I visited the 
Reichstag, whose beautifully carpeted lobbies are now filthy with 
camping soldiers, the air sordid with the odors of their food. 
While talking with some of these troops they suddenly opened a 
safe and showed me, to my amazement, a whole basinful of rea! 
butter which was to serve for their repast. The ordinary in 
dividual, if he is lucky, gets two ounces a week. I pretended to 
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think it was margarine, but they let me taste it. It was the real 
thing.” 

As to German opinion, the report of a German medical au- 
- thority is that since the armistice more than 100,000 persons 
have died in consequence of the food-blockade. The Stockholm 
Dagbdlad tells us that this expert investigator maintains that 
the effects of malnutrition will continue to show in the nation, 
because the amount of food permitted to be imported by the 
Germans is insufficient. Two effects of malnutrition noted by 
him are a deterioration in the health of the people accompanied 
by a weakened mental condition which inclines them to political 
agitation, to a slackening of moral responsibility. The Dagblad 
and other Swedish journals mention five medical investigators 
who were sent into Germany by universities in neutral coun- 
tries in order to make a personal examination of food-conditions, 
and quotes their report as follows: 

‘*Mothers who vainly seek to procure the most necessary food 
for their children are met with on every side. The physical 

















ARROGANCE! 


“*My dear, I believe more poetry in future will be dedicated to us 
than to the swallows.” —Simplicissimus (Munich). 


development of school children is being halted to a startling 
extent. Carrots and a few goats worn to a skeleton are all that 
are to be found in the markets. In the communal kitchens 
established for the poorer population, such food as there is to 
be found baffles description. Only thin vegetable soups are 
doled out. Scenes that take place every day at these places 
indicate clearly that a revolt of starvation may declare itself at 
any time. Tuberculosis is on an appalling increase and is es- 
pecially rife among children. It generally takes a malignant 
course. . . . Milk is lacking for the tuberculous and cod-liver oil 
for the rickety. Medicine is falling to the condition of many 
deeades past, and the complete lack of soap fills the surgeons with 
despair. ... Up to the present the importation of foodstuffs has 
moved much too slowly. Each day of delay is a potential 
menace of injury not only to the whole of Europe, but to the 
whole world.. To free the German people from hunger and 
want is a duty of humanity and a matter of the highest im- 
portance to every individual, for it means the maintenance of a 
threatened civilization.” . 


One of the members of this neutral commission is quoted in 
the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter as saying in part: 


“‘Old people are the greatest sufferers from hunger and want, 
but as the food-scarcity increases and continues to last, younger 
people are affected in increasing numbers. In the war about 
1,600,000 were killed, and almost half this number, or rather 
700,000, were victims of the food-shortage resulting from the 
blockade. Because of the declining birth-rate also the population 
has dwindled in an unprecedented degree. There are in Germany 
ben four million fewer children than in normal times before 
the war.” 


OMINOUS DAYS IN ITALY 


HORTAGE OF COAL AND FOOD in Italy is causing 

grave concern to some Allied observers, especially as there 

is the usual postwar accompaniment of Bolshevik prop- 
aganda in large Italian centers. It is being urged on Allied 
authorities that the necessity of prompt relief is the only sure 
solution of the complex problem Italy faces. Chief among the 
needs is coal, and we hear from official Italian sources that 
through lack of fuel food may be piled up in the port terminals, 
and consequently fail to reach the population. The minimum 
coal requirements of Italy, according to the Italian Bureau of 
Information (New York), is 800,000 tons a month, and we learn 
further that— 

“During March Italy received less than half this amount. 
The situation is due largely to the lack of available tonnage. 
During the war Italy lost 57 per cent. of her tonnage, a loss pro- 
portionately larger than was suffered by Great Britain. As for the 
food situation, it is growing steadily worse. Since April 1 the 
Italian Government has been obliged to reestablish war-bread, 
which had been abandoned only two months before. Meat is 
very scarce, altho meat-rationing has been continued.” 


As the coal-shortage grows worse and worse, more alarming 
uneasiness is felt in the industrial centers of the peninsula as to 
the future, not only of the industries, but of industrial society, ac- 
cording to The Anglo-Italian Review (London), which remarks: 


“The lack of transport both by sea and land is the chief cause 
of this unfortunate state of affairs. Great Britain has, of course, 
long since been officially informed of the very serious condition 
to which industrial Italy is reduced, but we learn from a trust- 
worthy source that she has been compelled to reply that there 
are no more ships available for the transport of coal. Italy 


has, therefore, been taking measures to obtain supplies by land. 
No doubt, if transport can be supplied coal could be obtained at 
once from the Sarre Basin, and arrangements might also be 
made to get coal from Westphalia.” 


Italy’s coal crisis was acute all during the war, and it may 
seem incredible that it should have grown worse since the 
armistice. By way of explanation the Milan Corriere della 
Sera observes: 


“To realize the situation, it is necessary to study prewar 
conditions. In 1913 imports of coal average 900,000 tons a 
month. Of the 10,800,000 tons per annum, 2,200,000 tons went 
to the state railways, 200,000 tons to the light railways and the 
steam tramways, 700,000 tons for the navy and mercantile 
marine, 1,200,000 to the gas companies, and the rest to private 
industries. During the war the private coal-consumption in- 
creased in some directions, such as engineering, and decreased in 
others. The Government throughout demanded that the Allies 
should recognize the needs of Italy, at first for 740,000 tons per 
month and later 690,000 tons. The Allies, however, only 
granted Italy 600,000 tons a month; but, in fact, this quantity 
was never received. In 1917 the average received was 440,000 
tons a month, and in 1918 530,000 tons a month. The most 
critical month was in February, 1918, when only 328,000 tons 
were received. Before the war England supplied about 9,000,000 
tons, Germany and Austria about 1,000,000 tons, France about 
160,000 tons, and America about 90,000 tons. The American 
supply increased in 1914 to 300,000 tons, in 1915 to 1,742,000 
tons, and then fell in 1916 to 1,056,000 tons, and in 1917 to 
451,000 tons. 

“After the signing of the armistice Italy’s needs were rec- 
ognized’ as being 800,000 tons for two months and 1,000,000 
tons for the succeeding months, but, instead of improving, the 
situation became worse. In November 647,000 tons of coal 
were received, in December 472,000 tons, in January 439,000 
tons, in February 502,000 tons, and for March the quantity 
was not more than 375,000 tons. The railways alone require 
240,000 tons a month, so that it can be seen that there is no 
margin for the reconstruction of Italian industries.” 


It is remarked by some Allied observers that Italy is par- 
ticularly entitled to receive good treatment from the Allies, 
because the Allies, according to General Ludendorff, owe their 
victory to Italy. Reference is here made to an interview with 
General Ludendorff in the Stockholm Social Demokraten, in which 
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he said: “If Austria had been able to release even a small 
number of her divisions to help Germany on the Western Front, 
the war would have been won by the Central Empires before 
America could have had time to send reenforeements to the 
Allies.” Of interest to American readers is a pointed rebuke 
to English coal-producers addrest through the London Times by 
Lord Brassey. in which he notes that American companies are 
entering the Italian field. Lord Brassey writes in part as 
follows: 


“From information just received I believe that the situation 
is more serious than at almost any time during the war, and that 
if supplies of coal are not received very shortly many industries 
will have to close down. The smelting-works of which I am 
managing director were closed at the beginning of March for 
lack of fuel. Before the war we supplied Italy with ten to twelve 
million tons of coal per annum, or more than ninety per cent. 
of her total requirements. The Italian Government is now 
negotiating a contract for Ameri- 
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told, and the mines were handled entirely by American men and 
laid from a squadron of United States merchant ships which had 
been converted into mine-layers. In one operation a field of 
more than 5,000 mines was laid in less than four hours 

feat said to be without parallel in mining.’”” We read further: 


‘Se 


“‘American Naval Headquarters in London created an or- 
ganized Naval Aviation Force, Foreign Service, consisting of ap- 
proximately 20,000 men and 5,000 officers. This personnel was 
distributed along the coast-line of Europe from the North Sea to 
the Adriatic, and created sixteen seaplane stations, four dirigible 
stations, three kite-balloon stations, two large assembly and 
repair bases, and a powerful bombing group in northern France. 
The United States Navy also lent many airmen and air mechanics 
to the Allies while they were waiting for their own airplanes. 

‘“‘As ‘comrades of the mist,’ a squadron of American dread- 
nought battle-ships—units of unrivaled excellence—operated 
during the last year of the war as an integral part of Admiral 
Beatty’s armada, and a division of submarines based on Ireland 





ean coal—a fact which I com- 
mend to the notice of British 
coal-miners. Every effort should 
be made to resume our export of 
coal to Italy. Italy has deserved 
well of the Allies during this 
war.”’ 





BRITISH PRAISE 
FOR SIMS 


ITHIN ONE WEEK 

W of our declaration of 
war in April, 1917, 

Admiral Sims arrived in London 
and was soon recognized at the 
Admiralty and in the Royal Navy 
as ‘‘one of the foremost sailors 
of the day.’”’ Thus enthusiasti- 
cally writes a contributor to the 
London Times, who tells us that 
the name of Admiral Sims has 
become ‘‘almost a household 
word with us.”’ Parenthetically 





































































it is mentioned that at the sign- 
ing of the armistice the forces 
operating under his command in 


HIS NAME IS 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
“ALMOST A HOUSEHOLD WORD” IN BRITAIN. 


Admiral Sims is here seen receiving a service of plate on his departure from England for the United States. 








European waters included nearly 
400 ships of various types, more than 5,000 officers, and 74,000 
men, or a considerably larger force than the entire United States 
Navy before the war. This writer proceeds to speak of the 
work of Admiral Sims as follows: 


‘Practically throughout his stay in England he sat at the 
daily council-table in Whitehall. From the first he determined 
that all along the line there must be complete cooperation with 
the Allied navies, and with the British Navy in particular. 
Unified command was to be his guiding motive; his forces were 
to be looked upon as reserves; where they should go and in what 
numbers should be determined only by the general strategical 
situation. Adherence to this policy involved the subordination 
of personal ambitions and national susceptibilities; Admiral 
Sims’s diplomacy was typically American; he put on no airs; he 
meant what he said; he kept nothing up his sleeve. He ad- 
drest himself to people both in the United States and Great 
Britain with especial fearlessness, and insisted that the world at 
large should be in no doubt that it was primarily British sea- 
power that won the war. 

‘Shielded by the Grand Fleet, the United States war-ships 
escorted through the war-zone 62 per cent. of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, or about 1,250,000 troops, without loss. 
Of the 2,000,000 American troops transported to France, 45 
per cent. were carried in American transports. Of all the cargo- 
vessels sent to France, England, and Italy, while the United 
States was in the war, 27 per cent. were convoyed through the 
war-zone by United States naval vessels.” 


The American forces laid about 80 per cent. of a North Sea 
mine barrage extending from the Orkneys to Norway, we are 





operated off the Channel against enemy submarines. A force 
of specially built submarine-chasers helped the Allies at the 
entrance of the Adriatic against the U-boats; another force 
was similarly employed ih the English Channel and the Irish 
Sea. American destroyers and other antisubmarine craft were 
always at work in British and French waters.” 


Admiral Sims is universally popular with his subordinates, 
according to this informant, who tells us that— 


“Those who have served under him have found him to be a 
real leader of men, a believer in decentralization, trusting his 
juniors implicitly, declining to sap his own executive energies by 
interference with details, and everywhere encouraging individual 
initiative and exercise of ingenuity on the part of subordinates, 
from whom in turn he has received a peculiarly high degree of 
loyalty and affection. He goes home to be President of the 
Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, and to resume 
the rank of rear-admiral, his admiralship having been conferred 
only for the duration of his special war-service in European waters; 
but if, as his friends hope, he is soon to be raised to the rank of 
Admiral of the American Navy—a rank which does not at 
present exist—it will be a fitting recognition of his war-work.”’ 

Admiral Sims’s ‘“‘comrades of the mist’ in England will be 
glad to know that in the very first days of the new Congress 
at Washington a resolution was introduced by Representative 
David J. O’Connell, of New York, to confer the rank of Admiral 
on Sims, as was done in the case of Admiral Dewey. Confident 
prediction is made that there will be no opposition to this 
measure in either house of Congress. 
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SHE’S SORRY NOW SHE PATTED IT. 


Holland. is finding it is easier said than done to get rid of the 
ex-Kaiser. —Evening News (London). 

















THE CrowN RaBBit—“ What did you do in the Great War, papa?” 
—The Bulletin (Sydney). 


A DOG’S LIFE. 


DUTCH VIEW OF GIVING UP THE KAISER 


HAT HOLLAND IS GETTING READY -to yield 

gracefully in the matter of the Kaiser is suspected in 

some quarters because of an article in the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant, which is said to be probably governmentally 
inspired. It is. hinted that the Dutch Government may find 
itself in a frame of mind to make the changes in its constitutional 
law necessary to meet the Entente’s demand for the ex-Kaiser, 
but such assent would be made conditional on provisions as to 
the make-up of the court and the character of the trial. It is 
admitted that future circumstances may revise and expand exis- 
tent opinions as to what is known as the sacred right of asylum, 
but “we had not got that far yet,” says this Rotterdam daily, 
which adds: 


“For the moment all we can do is to stick to our positive 
rights. It can not be questioned that our Government will be 
unable to surrender the ex-Kaiser without conflicting with our 
law, and, what is more, perhaps, with our constitutional law. 
So. if it should appear necessary or desirable to surrender the 
ex- Kaiser, such action could not be taken except with the coopera- 
tion of our legislative authority. If there were in existence a 
League of Nations to prescribe more exactly the laws of humanity 
and to show the method of procedure for such eases as that of the 
ex-Kaiser, and if such a League of Nations had set up tribunals 
that would be satisfied with reasonable demands, then there 
would be a thread of guidance as to the manner in which our 
legislation might be reformed.” 


But as there is no such league, this journal goes on to say, 
the Dutch at present have only one thing to keep in mind, which 
is that within a short time a request for the extradition of the 
ex-Kaiser will be made, and the cooperation which their law- 
givers should contribute would have the character of a law 
drawn to meet a special occasion. We read then: 


“While we will not deny the danger of such special-occasion 
laws, neither shall we defend the standpoint that refuge should 
never be taken in their enactment. If it is true that the ex- 
Kaiser, either in full consciousness of what he was doing or on 
account of a lack of a sense of responsibility, caused the catas- 
trophe to Europe, then it would be to the interest of the coun- 
try that we did not shield him from being made responsible. 
If, under the control of a well-organized League of Nations, 
it might be our duty to surrender the Kaiser, it is also true that 
under certain circumstances, even as things are, there might be 
occasion for us to givé him up.” 


But in any event Holland should lay down conditions before 
giving him up, argues The Courant, and it points out that, 
whether the basis for the Entente’s request shall be the mainte- 
nance of the rights of civilization or something else— 

“‘We should have to secure assurance that these rights shall 
not only be brought into efiect against the accused, but also for 
him. Impartiality of the judges is the first and inevitable 
demand toward this end. It is no more than a principle of 
humanity that the aceusers should not also be the judges of the 
accused. Obviously Holland, having in mind the interests of 
the laws of humanity, could not agree to a procedure under which 
the court of justice was composed of the accusers. Moreover, 
the accused must have the right to summon all witnesses he thinks 
could help his defense, whether of German, British, French, 
Russian, or any other nationality. Guaranty that this right be 
allowed him is an indispensable preliminary condition to the 
settlement of the matter.” 

Any uneasiness that may have been felt on this point, remarks 
the London Pall Mall Gazette, should be removed now that the 
provisions for the trial and punishment of the ex-Kaiser have 
become known. The tone of these clauses in the Peace Treaty 
is very satisfactory, for it is plain from them that the tribunal 
which will try William II. will be ‘‘a tribunal of justice, and not 
a mere instrument of vengeance.” 
importance, according to this London daily, which notes : 
statement of the Bishop of Winchester that the call for tho 
punishment of the arch-criminal of the war was unworthy and 
partook of the nature of blood-lust, and criticizes it as follows: 


This is a matter of great 


*‘Such a statement displays a grave misapprehension both of 
the aim and of the duty of the Aliies in this regard. ‘They are 
not in the least concerned to inflict upon the ex-Kaiser a merely 
personal punishment. But they are bound to have it established 
that international morality can not be violated with impunity, 
and that international obligations can not be broken without 
adequate steps being taken to vindicate them. The remorseless 
abhorrence of all free men, and the inevitable verdict of history 
upon his offenses, might well suffice for the personal punishment 
of William Hohenzollern if only his personal punishment was 
required. But what is required is much more than that, and 
it ean not be obtained unless he is brought publicly to the bar 
of international justice.” 


The Paris Matin notes that the court will consist of six judges 
named by the great Allied Powers, and says that among _possi- 
ble judges have been mentioned Lord Reading for England, ex- 
President Taft or Charles Evans Hughes for the United States, 
and Léon Bourgeois for France. 












































SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 














COAL AND 


There is a spiritual 
and the 
Germany 


challenge in overwhelming physical power, 

nation that owns the coal has the 
nearly put her foot on the world’s neck, and she did it with her 
coal. We have five times as much as she. Are we going to 
live up to it? This rather original way of looking at a prosaic 
article of fuel is that of Paul W. Brown, writing in America at 
Work (St. Louis, May 15), of which he is the editor. Mr. Brown 


Cs WE LIVE UP TO OUR COAL? 


power. 


MORALS 


made cheap cotton-fiber possible, England had had a highly 
developed hand-loom woolen industry, but no coal. Nothing 
like the English cotton-industry to-day would have been possible. 
That, industry has been brought into being not simply by the 
industrial and commercial vision of England, but by the com- 
m.rcial and industrial vision of England made real hy the power 
of coal.” 


And the same thing is true of a bad vision as of a good one, 
Germany put her energies back of an ignoble conception. The 















lays down the thesis that the fact that the United States possesses militaristic conceptions of Austria are and long have been 
and produces more coal than any other nation in the world the same as those of Germany, but back of the evil ideas of 
makes our business and social Germany was the driving- 
morals of more importance than power of three and _ three- 
those of any other nation. MATERIAL FORCE BACK OF quarter tons of coal for every 
Why, he asks, is the modern NATIONAL IDEALS inhabitant, while back of the 
man’ so much more powerful STATED IN TONS OF COAL PRODUCED PER same ideas in Austria-Hungary 
than the man of the thirteenth INHABITANT PER YEAR there was the energy of less 
eentury? Because he has e than one ton of coal per year 
ranged behind him the ‘‘ powers UNITED Stare per inhabitant. Mr. Brown 
Tr ” - - 6% Tons 
of Nature’”’—only a large and goes on: 
oratorical way of designatin GREAT BRITAIN 
th etal oa en ee eine 6 Tons “The wrong thoughts of 
a ccageatiuad 097 ctvensece men in this world are not of 
of the thirteenth eentury used GERMANY equal power and significance. 
horses, oxen, wind, and water. |  |_Rye - ------------- - - 33% Tons Thought is an intangible thing, 
Mr. Brown proceeds: ty but it uses material instru- 
- AUSTRIA ments for its realization and 
“The strength of modern [| BRN 6.625 pie Chee neelcccs , éuduede 1 Ton its propagation. Intellectual 
nations may be pretty accu- force, therefore, for its spread 
rately ranked by their produc- SPAIN and its triumph depends on 
tion of coal. The people of | [MM ------------------------------- \% Ton material foree; and material 
the United States last year iain force is at the present stage of 
produced slightly more than = civilization only another name 
six and three-quarter tons of [| [R---------- rrr tt terres 44 Ton for the command of coal. 
coal for every inhabitant; the “That nation, therefore, will 











people of Germany in their 
‘peak’ year produced slightly less than three and three-quarter 
tons per inhabitant. Spain’s production per inhabitant in 1913 
was about five hundred pounds, or one-fifteenth that of Ger- 
many in proportion to population and one-twenty-seventh that 
of the United States. . . . Back of every man in the United 
States, reenforeing his physical strength for his year’s work, 
there is the energy in six and three-quarter tons of coal. Back of 
every German there is slightly more than one-half that energy, 
while back of every Spaniard there is one twenty-seventh part 
of that energy. 

“Coal furnishes the energy which makes the ideas of men 
count. To realize a vision, material foree must be put behind 
it. Take, for example, the cotton-manufacturing trade of En- 
gland. England produces no éotton, and the nearest point in 
England is 3,500 miles away from the nearest cotton-field of the 
United States. But in the coal-fields of England there is stored 
a tremendous amount of energy. This energy is so directed 
by English inventive genius that it hoists iron ore out of the 
ground, smelts it into pig iron, makes the pig iron into steel, 
fashions the steel into ships, turns the lathes and other appli- 
anees in machine-shops that build cotton-mill machinery, 
supplies power for the carding-machines and looms in the cotton- 
mills themselves, moves cotton-goods by rail to the’ ships’ side, 
loads them into the ships’ hold, sends them to the United States, 
and there exchanges them for the raw fiber of cotton produced in 
fields 3,500 miles away, and bears it triumphantly back to 
England. The English vision of a great textile industry de- 
pending on raw material 3,500 miles away has been realized 
because, back of the very moderate bodily power of the English 
people, there is the stored energy of Lancashire coal. The 
production of coal per capita in England is almost as great as 
the production of coal per capita in the United States, a fact 
which explains England’s power in the modern world. 

‘“Now let us suppose that at the time when Eli Whitney, a 
guest on a Southern plantation, invented the cotton-gin, and so 





have power to impose its ideas 
on other nations, whether remere ideas be good or bad, in pro- 
portion to its command of the energy produced by coal. 

‘This statement will at once arouse dissent. There are those 
who tell us that ideas are inherently good or inherently bad. If 
inherently good, they triumph. If inherently bad, they fail. 

It is true that in the long run good triumphs and evil 
defeats itself, but history proves that moral cycles are so great 
in their diameter that many human beings may be born and die 
before an abuse defeats itself and a just idea triumphs. During 
the forty-three years between the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the beginning of the World War in 1914, Prussian 
militarism as an idea mustered every day a greater and greater 
potential effective strength. It did this, not because it was right. 
As a matter of fact, it was wrong. It did this because those 
moved by this idea were able, in increasing measure, to lay hold 
of the power of coal. 

‘“‘We now come to our own country. In the production of 
coal, as in the production of iron, cotton, copper, petroleum, 
wheat, corn, and meat, we are the spoiled darling of the nations, 
the most favored heir of the riches of the earth. Not only do 
we at present produce a greater weight of coal per capita than 
any other nation under heaven, but beneath our soil there is 
stored a full half of all the coal at present known to exist in the 
world. What does this mean? It means that we, of all the 
peoples of the world, past or present, will not live or die to 
ourselves alone, for no other nation has such tremendous resources 
of material power, both present and potential, to range back of its 
commercial and social ideas for good or evil....... 

“It is the energy stored in American coal, 685,000,000 tons 
of which were mined in the year 1918, which made it possi- 
ble for us to put an army of more than 2,000,000 men on the 
shores of Europe. . . . The United States has used the power of 
coal for the cause of democracy and freedom. Germany used 
it in the interests of autocracy and despotism. 

“The moral responsibility of the young American is vastly 
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greater than that of the young man in any other part of the 
world because the hands and limbs of the American are backed 
by a physical energy so much greater than that which was ever 
before at the disposal of any one people. Instead of this age 
being ‘materialistic,’ it is an age of ideas and morals in a new 
and fearful sense. In the ages of the past men used the power 
of their own bodies for evil or for good. But the modern Amer- 
ican multiplies the power of his body a hundred times over 
through his command of the material energy stored up in coal, 
and thus makes himself a superman, to overshadow the earth 
for good or for evil. 

‘‘We can not be ignored. We have too much coal. We 
must be loved or hated, trusted or suspected, by all the world. 
Which shall it be? We have more heat units back of our moral 
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ordinances may do so profitably if they do not feed ‘boarders,’ 


éspecially if table-scraps are plentiful. One man found a dozen 
pullets kept him in eggs at a cost of fourteen cents a dozen. 
This figured the cost of feed purchased, but not’ the value of 
table-seraps.”’ 





LIVING SCULPTURES 


SCULPTOR WHOSE MASTERPIECES are to move 
A about among men and women and play their part in 
the world’s work ought to be vastly more satisfied with 

them than if they were to be perched perennially on a pedestal 
in a public square. That is the way Mrs. Anna Coleman Ladd 


ought to feel. She who was once a modeler of 





Courtesy of ** Popular Mechauics,"’ Chicago. 


Ladd, whose hand rests on his shoulder. 








“HE FEELS THAT HE CAN MIX WITH PEOPLE ONCE MORE,” 
For this blind poilu wears a mask and artificial eyes made by Mrs. Anna Coleman 


inanimate faces in Boston now models living ones 
in France. Or at least, if the faces themselves are 
not exactly alive, the mutilated soldiers who wear 
them are, and Mrs. Ladd’s work is what will en- 
able them to live a normal and happy life. Mrs. 
Ladd’s wonderful plastic achievement is thus de- 
seribed in Popular Mechanics (Chicago, May) by 
Grace Goulder, a Y. W. C. A. worker in France. 
She writes: 


*‘Leaves of ivy dance over the high, old stone 
walls of the courtyard in front of her house and 
you have to climb five flights of winding wooden 
stairs to get to her studio. And when you get 
there you are sure to find a half-dozen French 
soldiers sitting around chatting or drinking tea. 
One or two of them will have bandages over their 
faeces, or horrible face mutilations. But the others 
will seem perfectly sound and whole. 

*““When Mrs. Ladd—Mrs. Anna Coleman Ladd 
she is—comes forward to greet you, she will prob- 
ably be carrying what looks for all the world like 
a human nose, or part of a man’s cheek, or maybe 
it will be an ear. And she handles it quite un- 
coneernedly as she goes on talking with you. For 
in the time she has been in Paris she has made 
parts of faces for seventy-one mutilated soldiers. 

**She tells you to look at the man in the corner— 
the one passing cakes to his companions. You 
observe a rather handsome, black-haired boy, with 
a decoration pinned on his blue soldier’s blouse. 
And Mrs. Ladd tells you that his nose and 
mustache, as well as part of his cheék, are artificial. 

***Oh, they are just as proud as they can be of 
their new faces. All these men would show you 
their masks in a minute and be glad to,’ she will 
tell you. ‘This one standing near the modeling- 
board has no chin at all. He was wounded early 
in the war, and he was very much discouraged 
about life. But now he is going to be married 








ideas than ever a nation had before. The whole world must 
become our ally or our enemy. 

“Germany is a country of poor soil, few products, and no 
natural defenses. Coal made her all but the mistress of the 
world. We have five times Germany’s c6al-resources, plus 
the world’s greatest food surplus. And by reason of this the 
shadow of the United States falls over every land of the globe. 
A natural resource has made us as a giant among ordinary men. 

“The part is thrust on us; are we ready for it? Are we ready 
to live up to our coal? To meet the spiritual challenge of our 


90 


own overwhelming physical power? 





BOARDERS IN THE HEN-HOUSE— The suburban home- 
maker who keeps chickens should be interested in the following 
tale from The Forecast (New York, May): 


“Last fall a farmer in West Virginia followed some advice 
given him by his State Agricultural College, and culled out 
thirty-nine from his flock of eighty-one hens, sent them to 
market, and received a good sum for them. To his surprize the 
remaining forty-two birds produced as many eggs as the original 
flock. It was like eating his cake and saving it, too, for his 
feed-bill, a serious matter indeed in these times, was nearly 
halved. Many folk who live in town and who can keep chickens 
without annoyance to their neighbors or violation of local 


and the future looks bright. Of course, he can 
not talk well or eat solid food or smoke; but he feels that he 
can mix with people once more. 

***So far I have had only five American boys. I can not 
make masks until the wound is entirely well, and that takes some 
time. Also, I never get the cases until the surgeons are sure 
they can do nothing for them. And so, the Americans have 
not started to come to me in any great numbers. 

““*But every one of those who come has been so sensitive 
and dispirited. The French are different about it. They have 
become used to horrible wounds in the four years of this war— 
used to their own and those of their friends. But these Ameri- 
ean soldiers saw nothing ahead. They wouldn’t believe my 
masks would make them as good as new. You don’t know what 
a satisfaction it is-to fit them out and see their pleasure and 
surprize. They seemed to take hold all over again as they 
looked at their changed faces.’ 

‘‘Mrs. Ladd was a sculptor in Boston before she took up this 
work for the Red Cross. She first models the maimed face. 
Then she makes a cast of the face as it was before the wound. 
Most frequently she does this from a photograph. When th2 
soldier has none, she studies what is left of his face and model; 
the missing features to suit the rest. The mask itself is made 
of thin copper. This is afterward tinted with the most delicate of 
water-coloring, a process requiring most exact and careful work, 
because the mask must match perfectly the skin of the face. 
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These artificial face parts are usually held in place by means of 
a string matching the color of the hair and worn over the back 
of the head. 

“Some of the men have had frightful eye-mutilatiéns. Mrs. 
Ladd has fashioned new eyes for them. Her mustaches and 
whiskers are guaranteed to last. They can be pulled and 
twirled, a fact appreciated by the Frenchman. Indeed, there 
is no part of the human face Mrs. Ladd has not supplied.” 





CAVES LINED WITH LEAD ORE 


N THE LEAD DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA Nature has 
I been kind to the seeker after metal. She has in numerous 

cases disposed her treasures in caves, many of which are 
literally lined with untold riches. The last lead-cave opened 
up in this region, at Tar River, Okla., consists of a series of 
connecting caverns containing perhaps 100,000 tons of lead 
ore in crystals. And out of this sec- 
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the walls, top, and floor, we are told, are intermatted and inter- 
bedded with mineral crystals. Galena, which is the cubical 
crystal of lead sulfid, predominates, the crystals ranging -from 
one-half inch to seven inches on a side. There are places where 
there is absolutely nothing visible but the smooth, glittering, 
iridescent faces of the large lead crystals. Mr. Sumner goes on: 


“‘In some places sphalerite, the sulfid of zine, is present along 
with galena, and, in other places, lead or zinc crystals. almost 
lose their identity under a bright brassy coating of marcasite, 
a sulfid of iron. These sharp-edged, wedge-shaped crystals 
of:mareasite manifest themselves in snags in the clothing and 
scratches.on the ungloved hand. 

“Tt is a difficult matter to more than guess at the quantity 
of lead in sight in these caves, for the thickness of the ore varies 
from a mere incrustation up to solid masses of two feet in thick- 
ness. At other places the crystallization is so dense as to pre- 
clude any accurate measuring or estimating. Engineers who 





tion, besides its lead, comes now 
enough zine to supply 50 per cent. 
of the needs of the United States. 
R. H. Sumner, writing in Du Pont’s 
Magazine (Wilmington, Del., June), 
describes these caves of lead and 
suggests that they be brought to 
the attention of those ‘doubting 
Thomases”’ who occasionally predict 
that the supply of this or that metal 
will shortly give out. They need, 
Mr. Sumner thinks, to ‘“‘see America 
first,” in its fullest meaning, includ- 
ing not only ‘what is above but what 
is underneath the earth’s crust, and 
to realize that a large part of the 
latter doubtless contains riches still 
undreamed of. We read: 

“Ottawa County, Oklahoma, is 
largely the property of the Quapaw 
Indians. Here these aborigines en- 
joyed the freedom of the prairie un- 
molested until three years ago, when 








Courtesy of ** Du Pont's Magazine,"’ Wilmington, Del 
AN OKLAHOMA TREASURE-CAVE, 


Whose walls and floor and roof are incrusted with lead ore. 








the Great War began to call on the 
mining men of America to draw upon 
the resources of our country to supply an unprecedented demand 
for nearly all metals. 

“‘This home of the Quapaws was known to have some mineral. 
To what extent or where ore bodies existed the flat, barren 
prairie would not reveal, but the high prices offered for lead and 
zine caused hundreds of drills to be set to work. To-day 
there are two hundred mills reducing the ore to marketable 
concentrates and some five hundred shafts piercing the ore 
bodies and taking men, drills, air, and explosives into these 
bodies and pulling pay-dirt out of the mines into the mills. 

“The average weekly mineral production of this section is 
now 1,500 tons of lead and 9,000 tons of zine concentrate, or 
450,000 tons of zine per year, which is enough zine to supply 
50 per cent. of the requirements of the United States. 

‘“*Ore-bodies and rich caves have been opened up far greater 
than any expectation, and the ore is deposited in such a way 
that, when geologists or mineralogists come to look for the 
minerals, they can safely leave their glasses at home. 

“‘The most recent phenomenal cave to be opened up is on the 
lease of the Laclede Lead and Zine Company, located at Tar 
River, Oklahoma. In the past year and a half of operations, this 
compamy has encountered several lead-caves of greater or lesser 
extent, and, in October, 1917, they mined out what was then 
supposed to be the greatest of lead-caves. 

‘‘The new cave, however, is richer and of greater dimensions 
than previous ones. It is composed of two series of rooms, 
the largest room about the size of an ordinary living-room. 
One series of rooms extends back about 60 or 70 feet, the other 
series about 125 feet. The rooms for these distances are all 
connected, but sometimes the connecting cavity is so small as 
to cause a man of forty-inch girth to wait and take the other 
fellow’s word for what is beyond.” 


Throughout almost the entire distance of the two series 


have visited these caves estimate, or rather Have guessed, on 
their lead content in varying figures, ranging up to 100,000 tons. 

*‘ Development work in the Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma min- 
ing-district still continues. Its possibilities are far from ex- 
hausted, and the discovery of new veins and caves is a frequent 
occurrence.” 





FREE TRUCKS FROM UNCLE SAM—More than $45,000,000 
worth of motor-trucks, we learn from The Weekly News-Letter 
of the Department of Agriculture (Washington, May 21), are 
about to be distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture through 
the Bureau of Public Roads to the State highway departments. 
We read: 


‘These trucks have been declared surplus by the War Depart- 
ment and are being distributed to the States under the pro- 
visions of Section 7 of the Post-office Appropriation Bill. They 
must -be..used. by the States on roads constructed in whole or 
in, part -by. Federal aid, for which $200,000,000 in addition to 
the former ‘appropriation was given to the States under the same 
bill.. . All’that the States must do to acquire the use of these 
20,000 trucks, which range in ¢apacity from two to five tons, is 
to pay the loading and freight charges. Of the 20,000 motor- 
vehicles .to be-acquired practically free by the States, 11,000 
are new and 9,000-are used, but all are declared to be in service- 
able condition... The motors will be apportioned to States only 
upon request of the State highway departments on the basis of 
the requests received from the respective States, and in accor- 
dance with the apportionment provided in the Federal aid law 
approved in 1916. The requirements of the law are such that 
the Bureau of Public Roads can not distribute any trucks to 
counties or individuals,” 
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AMERICAN OPTICAL GLASS 


OT AN OUNCE OF OPTICAL GLASS was made in 
the United States before the war; ere its close we were 
turning out twenty tonsa month. For a satisfactory lens, 

whether for telescope, field-glass, periscope, or camera, ordinary 
glass will not suffice; neither will a single kind of glass, no matter 
how high its grade. A lens of one kind of glass has faults that 
ean not be avoided except by making a composite of various 
glassescemented together, some 


“This pioneer work proved of great value. We must first 
understand, however, something more of the manufacture of 
optical glass in order that we may realize certain of the difficulties 
of the problem. 

“Optical glass is not easy to make. The ingredients, carefully 
selected as regards purity, properly ground and mixed, are 
melted in large pots holding from five hundred to a thousand 
pounds or more. 

““The furnace temperature must be very carefully controlled; 
if too low, the bubbles will not rise and disappear; if too 
high, portions of the pot will dissolve. The melted glass 
must be thoroughly stirred to 
make it as homogeneous as 





to correct for shape, others for 
color, and so on. A good mi- 
eroscope objective will fre- 
quently have as many as ten 
separate small lenses, of differ- 
ent glasses and curvatures. 
And the latest and most neces- 
sary variety, the so-called Jena 
glass, was once made only in 
Germany. Now we make that, 
like all the others. Mr. Heber 
D. Curtis writes in substance in 
The Publications of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific 
(San Francisco): 


“The astronomer, whether 
professional or amateur, is apt 
to have a rather vague idea of 
the extent to which optical glass 
is used outside of the lenses 
and prisms of his own instru- 
ments. The point which many 
do not adequately appreciate 
is the fact that the telescope 
lens, while the most difficult to 
obtain in the larger sizes, is 
one of the least of the modern 
applications of optical glass. 
Every binocular, every camera, 


every microscope, or any other 2 From ‘* The Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific."’ 
YOU SEE THIS WATCH THROUGH FOUR INCHES OF GLASS. 


instrument of precision through 
which light must pass, requires 
its quota of a substance which 
differs from ordinary glass al- 
most as much as does the dia- 








The clearness of this thirteen-pound piece of medium flint optical 
glass made in Pittsburg is proof that ‘‘ we are making in America 
as good optical glass as that of any foreign firm.” 


possible. To be suitable for 
high-grade lenses and prisms, 
the glass must be of high homo- 
geneity and transparency; it 
must be almost completely free 
from small bubbles and con- 
tain no ‘stones’; it must-have 
very few or no ‘striw,’ and it 
must be free from internal 
strains. These exceedingly 
rigorous requirements bring it 
about that, on the average, only 
about twenty per cent. of a 
very successful melt is of suf- 
ficiently high quality to render 
it usable. 

‘At the time of the declara- 
tion of war between the United 
States and Germany consider- 
able progress had been made. 
There was need, at once, for 
very much larger quantities of 
optical glass. Conferences were 
held, and it was realized that 
energetic measures must be 
taken at once for a great expan- 
sion of the small optical-glass 
industry. In this work many 
agencies cooperated. The 
Bureau of Standards at once 
enlarged its Pittsburg plant, 
and placed at the disposal of 
all interested the results of its 
preliminary experimental work 
in this field. The glass-manu- 
facturers provided enlarged 
facilities. 

“It is a pleasure to state 
that the emergency was suc- 








mond from graphite; both of 
the latter are carbon, and the 
optical and the ordinary sorts are both glass, but there the 
resemblance ends. 

**When we pass from the needs of peace to the requirements of 
a nation waging modern scientific war, optical glass changes from 
a mere essential of the observatory or the laboratory to an ele- 
ment nearly as indispensable as the high explosive. Binoculars, 
and excellent ones, are needed in vast numbers in all branches of 
the military service. It would not be advisable, even with 
peace at last assured, to state the enormous number of high- 
grade binoculars which were being made every week at the time 
of the signing of the armistice. These, in turn, formed but a 
small part of the total consumption of optical glass for war-pur- 
poses. The number and the complexity of the optical devices 
in use on a modern dreadnought would surprize a physicist. 
The Army requires an equally bewildering array. Gun-sights, 
bore-sighting devices, tank-sights, range-finders, periscopes, 
bombing-sights, airplane cameras, and many other types of 
optical instruments requiring lenses and prisms of high optical 
quality are needed for war, not by scores, but by thousands and 
tens of thousands. 

“Prior to August, 1914, practically all our optical glass came 
from a few German, English, and French makers. The war at 
once cut off the German supply, and practically all the English 
and French product was requisitioned by these nations. 

“‘Our Government found itself suddenly faced by the necessity 
of creating its own optical-glass industry. Several manufac- 
turers started work on the problem. The Bureau of Standards 
at once began research work in this field, setting up its ex- 
perimental furnace and auxiliary apparatus in its Pittsburg 
plant in the winter of 1914. 


cessfully met, and that optical 
glass of excellent quality was soon being made in quantities 
sufficient to meet the multifarious needs of our Army and Navy. 
The total production was probably in the neighborhood of twenty 
tons per month. 

**Previous to the outbreak of the European War, later to be- 
come a world-war, the optical-glass industry was entirely Euro- 
pean. We have sketched, necessarily in briefest outline, the 
work which has been done to bring this into the category of 
American industries. There is still a wide field for further ex- 
perimentation, and the Bureau of Standards will certainly con- 
tinue this phase of its activities. 

“What of the future of this industry in the United States? 
Here commercial and financial considerations will undoubtedly 
prove of paramount importance. At least two of the firms at 
present manufacturing optical glass propose to continue in the 
field; several others, which have engaged in the work to assist 
in meeting war-needs, will cease manufacture soon. There is 
little profit in this product, and some patriotism will have to be 
combined with the profit or loss of the balance-sheet. It is not, 
and never will be, a very large industry, important as it is for the 
scientific independence of the country. We are making in 
America as good optical glass as that of any foreign firm. Can 
those firms which -will continue in the production of American 
optical glass meet the postwar competition of foreign cheaper 
production? This is a matter for the earnest consideration of 
those who desire to see this country self-contained and inde- 
pendent in this essential and important industry. It appears 
certain that this country should never again be permitted to 
become entirely dependent upon foreign optical glass; we can 
and will make our own.” 
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Courtesy of *‘ The Railway Review,’’ Chicago. 
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CURBING THE KAW—SIX-UNIT STEEL JETTY, IN PLACE SIXTY DAYS, WITH BAR FORMING IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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FANTOM LIMBS 


HEN A MAN at one end of a telephone-line hears a 
VW voice he assumes that it comes from the other end, 
regardless of the fact that the house at that end may 
have been burned to the ground and a connection made at some 
half-way point. Similarly, when a nerve brings a report to the 
brain, the brain takes it as news from the nerve terminal, re- 
gardless of the fact that the original terminal may be gone and 
the real origin of the message may be at some other point. So 
when an arm or a leg has been amputated, any disturbance or 
irritation of a nerve that once ended in finger or toe feels as if 
it came from that non-existent member. All these facts aré 
familiar to those who come in contact with them, and have given 
rise to many tales and superstitions. Says an editorial writer in 
The Scientific American (New York, May 17): 


“There are certain scientific topics which seem to be endowed 
with perpetual youth, in the sense that whenever they are 
broached, in popular if not in scientific circles, they are invested 
with an air of novelty. .« 

““This remark is suggested by an article in a recent number 
of a well-known Italian journal. The author describes the 
case of a man whose entire left leg has been amputated, but 
who nevertheless complains of an itching under the sole of the 
left foot, besides other definitely localized sensations in the 
missing member. 

‘*We find this article noteworthy, tho not for the reason that, 
presumably, prompted its publication. The hideous toll of war 
has lately involved the mutilation of human beings on an un- 
precedented scale. 

‘Now, it is a fact, perhaps unfamiliar to the average reader, 
that the illusion of ‘fantom limbs’—to borrow a felicitous ex- 
pression from Dr. Weir Mitchell—far from being rare or ex- 
ceptional, is almost universal among persons who have under- 
gone an amputation. Among ninety cases, including a great 
variety of amputations, Mitchell found only four in which 
there had never been an illusion of this kind. Therefore it is 
a matter of some interest, not that a single example of the 
phenomenon has recently been reported in a single publication, 
but that the popular magazines and the newspapers are not, 
at this juncture, full of similar stories. 

‘Can it be that one of the perennial ‘novelties’ of science has 
at last ceased to be novel? Just how familiar is the subject of 
‘fantom limbs’ to the public at large? Just how familiar is it 
to medical men who have not made a special study of nervous 
phenomena? 

“One of the best discussions of this topic is that given by Weir 
Mitchell in his book, ‘Injuries of Nerves,’ published in i872. 
The literature, however, goes back to the sixteenth century, 
when the phenomenon was well described by Ambroise Paré. 
In recent times Dr. Charcot has given some prominence to the 
subject. .... oe 


“The fact that a great deal has been written on this subject 
does not, by any means, imply that it is widely familiar. Nearly 
every one of the scientific topics that are continually cropping up 
as ‘novelties’ in the press can boast of a voluminous literature. 

“We confess to being consumed with curiosity to know why 
the Great War has not brought forth a flood of stories concerning 
pains and other sensations in missing limbs,” 





CURBING A. RIVER WITH A STEEL 
SKELETON 


IKES MADE OF PILING OR CRIBBED LOGS, brush, 
1D and stones have been widely used to divert a river cur- 
rent that is cutting out the banks. It has lately been 
found, we are told in The Railway Review (Chicago, May 17), that, 
in a stream that carries a large amount of alluvial matter a 
skeleton dike of steel will reduce the velocity sufficiently to 
deposit sand or silt,soon forming a bar that will deflect the 
Such skeleton construction has been in use, with 


We 


current. 
good results, on the Kansas, or Kaw River for some time. 
read further: 


“The jetty consists of one or more units, preferably at least 
four. Each unit consists of -three structural steel angles, six- 
teen feet long, properly fastened together in the center in the 
form of a jack, such as children use in playing ‘jacks.’ The 
extreme ends of these three angles are fastened one to another 
with half-inch wire or cable. ...... 

“The four or more units are fastened one to another by wire or 
cable attached to the center of each unit, and this cable is 
fastened some distance from the bank. The material is shipped 
to the point of use, where each unit is assembled on the bank, 
the several units are properly tied one to another, with one end 
anchored to shore, and the whole jetty is then rolled into place 
in the stream. 

‘‘Of course, brush catches in the prongs of the affair, but the 
jetty is not dependent upon this brush for results; in fact, the 
builders claim better results where no brush interferes. Should 
brush lodge and overturn the jetty, it is in the same position as 
before, and unharmed. 

“The advantages of this jetty seem to be its comparatively 
cheap installation cost as compared with other means of bank 
protection, and also the short time required to place it. Then, 
too, this jetty pushes the river away from the point of cutting, 
only gradually, instead of turning the current sharply away 
only to have it do even greater damage at some point farther 
down stream. ...... 

“Where protection is needed for some distance along a 
stream it is necessary to place the jetties 250 to 300 feet apart. 
Even at the recent high prices of steel these jetties have been 
installed for less than the cost of a light pile-jetty filled with 
poles and brush cut on the bank.” 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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WALT FOR OUR DAY 


matters a hundred years ago so that the centenary of the 

good Gray Poet of democracy would fall just at the time 
when the world is supposedly being mace safe for that product. 
At any rate, several of the more ardent Wh:tmanites seemed 
to think this his supreme 


S = KINDLY PROVIDENCE may have ordained 


“The poetry of Walt Whitman has to-day, a hundred years 
after his birth, a novel and peculiar interest. The last few years 
and months have focused our attention on our acts as a nation 
among the nations of the world, and as citizens of the globe. 
This icentity of ours as citizens of the globe and as a nation 
among the nations of the world is the subject, tacitly or ex- 
plicitly, of nearly all of Whit- 
man’s poems. 





hour when they tried the other 
night to sneak his bust into 
the Hall of Fame at New 
York University. Others even 
make him the occasion for the 
let-off of their pro-German sen- 
timents and nearly break up 
the meeting of the “‘Fellow- 
ship” which lays an annual 
tribute at his shrine. Perhaps 
Whitman would pray as vehe- 
mently now, “Deliver us from 
our friends,” as he might in life 
have asked, had he not dis- 
dained such cowardice, ‘‘Spare 
us the whips of our enemies.” 
The long articles that have 
been appearing on and around 
May 31— Whitman’s birth- 
day—are quite unanimous as 
to his greatness, not a few set- 
ting him down as the greatest 
of America’s poets. If we are 
still looking to Europe for our 
literary judgments, we have 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s tribute, 
printed in the “Walt Whitman 
Centenary Number” of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 

“T ean only say that in my 
opinion America has produced 
no greater writer than Walt 
Whitman and that he is one 
of the greatest teachers that 
ever lived.” 


This testimony is not dis- 


Courtesy of the Brooklyn ‘* Eagle."’ 








WHITMAN AS A BROOKLYN EDITOR. 


This crayon drawing, treasured in the office of The Eagle, repre- 
sents Walt in 1846, when he was editor of the paper, and com- 
peted with Bryant, of The Evening Post, across the river. 


“He had a certain exceed- 
ingly rare faculty as an author, 
which especially fitted him for 
treating his tremendous theme. 
He could delineate masses; and 
has drawn a vast panoramic 
portrait of our ways, as Tacitus 
draws a portrait of his multi- 
tudes in his annals, and as Defoe 
draws such a portrait in ‘Moll 
Flanders’ and the ‘ Journal of 
the Plague.’ 

“He had as a poet a certain 
other strength which not only 
particularly empowered him to 
present his chosen subject well, 
but places his poetry among 
the immortal, creative books of 
mankind. He could express 
the spirit and purpose of a 
people. His poetry sings that 
spirit and purpose, as the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ sings, as the 
‘Tliad’ and the Old Testament. 

“The teller of a catholic and 
various national story, the 
singer of an instinctive na- 
tional spirit, Whitman spent 
nearly forty years in composing 
the completed book of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass.’ He lived with 
‘Leaves of Grass.’ He was 
‘Leaves of Grass.’ As Renan 
says of Turgenef—‘ An infinite 
suecession of reveries amassed 
themselves in his heart.’ All 
creation became to his con- 
sciousness material for his 
enduring masterpiece. End- 
lessly emended, yet exceed- 
ingly uneven in quality, his 
great book is in a singular 
sense the work of a man’s life- 








puted by John Burroughs, who, 

from the war-days of 1863 to Whitman’s death in 1892, pre- 
served an unbroken friendship for him. In the New York 
Evening Post he says: 

“There is one thing I plume myself on, and that is that I saw 
the greatness of the poet from the first—that no disguises of the 
common man could conceal from me the divinity that was back 
of all and which challenged me to the contest. Familiar inter- 
course with him did not blur the impression. That head, that 
presence, those daily words of love and wisdom, convinced as 
nature convinces. I pitied those who saw him and yet saw him 
not.” 

Emerson greeted Whitman ‘“‘at the beginning of a great 
eareer”’; but afterward was not so sure of him. Lincoln, as the 
Philadelphia North American recalls, saw Whitman passing the 
White House, and, “following him with his eyes, turned to those 
near by and said, ‘Well, he looks like a man.’” Edith Wyatt, 
writing in the Chicago Tribune, expresses the view of those who 
see him as the man for this day: 


time. Perhaps from this cir- 
cumstance his volume of poetry not only represents a wide range 
of American deed and dream by its art, but by its nature curi- 
ously typifies American faults and virtues.” 

Of course the battle is not won even yet. The New York 
Sun imagines Walt “in some corner of the edsmos, which at- 
tracted him so much,”’ celebrating his hundredth birthday “‘in a 
poem on democracy with bits about the ‘fifth-month flowers’ 
blooming peacefully for the first time in five years,”’ while “‘here 
on earth the discussion of what he wrote—call it poetry, proph- 
ecy, or philosophy as ycu will—goes on almost as furiously as 
it did half a century ago, when he was not quite so gray, and 
in many minds not nearly so good, as he came to be later.” No 
one will accuse The Sun of being slavishly Whitmanian: 

“Tf there be communication between this planet and that 
eosmos whose vast space Whitman struggled to measure in 
octillions, his spirit may wonder, but not angrily, why there 
still should be discussion of his work. When the birthdays 
of Shakespeare and Shelley come around men discuss their 























personalities and take what they wrote for granted, just as no 
modern speaking of Magellan argues that the world is round. 
Still it is popularly supposed that the good dead are happy, 
and therefore it must be assumed that Whitman is, as he was in 
life, pretty well satisfied with himself and what he did. 

‘One of Walt’s critics, one who wore the tight literary harness 
which Whitman refused, said that he would not disinherit a 
son upon the question of appreciating Whitman; and Stevenson 
added that he could even shake hands with one who could see 
no more in Whitman’s volumes than ‘a farrago of incompetent 
essays in a wrong direction.’ This was not the novelist’s complete 
view of the poet, for he saw strength in the rugged and careless 
poetry, ‘a surprizing compound of plain 
grandeur, sentimental affectation, and 
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SARGENT’S “GASSED” 


HE PICTURE OF THE YEAR at the British Royal 
Academy is by almost common consent Mr. Sargent’s 

large war-canvas, “‘Gassed.”’ It holds the place of 

honor and demands and receives the largest share of critical 
attention. But one must go there, apparently, to find out just 
what it is like, for the English illustrated weeklies, doubtless 
because of stringent copyright, do not reproduce it. Our only 
resource is to build up an image from the descriptions furnished, 
and the for The New 


one written 





downright nonsense.’ The Whitman- 
ites will not agree to the proportions 
of this estimate, for they have a strange 
habit of insisting that anything ob- 
viously foolish in Walt’s works must be 
arbitrarily thrown out. Still, ina way, 
Stevenson’s measure is still accepted 
by a majority of persons who read 
poetry for its stimulation of the imagi- 
nation as a fair view. 

“The attitude of the Whitmanites 
toward the parts of his poems that were 
objected to half a century ago is curious. 
They have a habit of defending them 
on the ground that they contained great 
truths and of declaring in the next 
breath that all of Whitman should not 
be condemned because of the repulsive 
character of a few score of lines. It is 
as true now as it was in that mocked 
Victorian period that some of Whit- 
man’s lines are unwelcome, not merely 
in a drawing-room but in a gin-mill. 
They may be great truths, for we find 
much the same subjects treated in de- 
tailed cases of patients undergoing in- 
vestigation by Freudian experts; but 
the Freud doctors have not yet ar- 
ranged their manuscript in the form of 
free verse and offered it to the public 


“There are such diverse views of 
Whitman, and his admirers seem to be 
divided into so many groups, that an 
enterprising publisher might now find 
profit in cutting up his works, as a 
refinery cracks crude-oil, and making 
ready for each lot of purchasers just 








From the collection of M. M. Breslow 
WHITMAN OF THE “LEAVES.” 


The shirt-sleeve poet whose democratic chal- 
lenge sounded in his 


Statesman by Mr. Laurence Binyon 
gives a vivid impression, together with 
some interesting criticism: 


““Mr. Sargent has produced a work 
which, tho (critically speaking) a failure, 
is of extreme interest and has in it the 
makings of a great painting. In con- 
ception it is admirable. It is called 
simply ‘Gassed.’ It records, I should 
imagine, a scene actually witnessed and 
a scene quite unforgetable. It is an 
evening after battle. The full moon 
rises on the horizon, over the plain; 
but the glow of the setting sun (be- 
hind the spectator) pervades the at- 
mosphere. 

‘*In the foreground lie men in khaki, 
crowded close, stupefied and exhausted; 
and along a lane between these and 
another row of similarly prostrate 
figures comes a procession of men 
blinded by the gas, bandaged, and 
holding each with a hand on the shoulder 
of the man infront. This frieze of life- 
size figures dominates the canvas. From 
the near distance, at right angles to 
them, comes another group of bandaged 
men, with the round moon behind 
them. The destination of both groups 
is a tent, the ropes only of which are 
seen cutting diagonally into the design, 
and the shadow of which falls cold on 
more than half of the nearer group, the 
last figures moving still in the warm 
sunset light. 

“In the distance, not noticed at 
first, but having an integral part in 


** barbaric yawp,” 








what they wish. There could be a 
volume for the poems in praise of 
America; another for the poems of brotherhood and unbounded 
democracy—a League of Nations edition; a third for the back- 
to-nature folk; a fourth for folk who ‘just dote on sheer beauty.’ 
Meanwhile the man in the street will confess that he knows 
only one bit of Whitman: ‘O Captain! My Captain!’ Well, 
he knows the one that is most likely to live forever. 

“To any person who may feel resentful toward Whitman be- 
cause of the mess of free verse that has been poured out in the 
last few years, we beg leave to say that we do not believe that 
Walt was to blame for it. It had happened before his time and 
it was bound to happen again. It is one of the penalties that 
come with cheap printing. Most of the stuff is written by fellows 
who are too lazy to rime. Some of it seems to be turned out 
by those who believe that incoherence is a synonym for poetry. 
Nobody will celebrate their hundredth birthdays.” 

Edgar Lee Masters, in the number of The Eagle devoted to 
Whitman, takes a forward- as well as backward-looking view: 

‘““My verdict upon Whitman is this—that he has more nearly 
justified the ways of God to man than any writer that we have 
produced, and perhaps more so than any poet who has lived. 
In the ‘Prayer of Columbus’ he rose to cosmic consciences out 
of the abundant vitality of his own powerful soul. He found life 
good, and sang of its goodness; and he found death not evil, and 
proved it as nearly as man may proveathing. He seems to me 
the Hesiod of our Homer ‘to be, who will take the Civil War, for 
example, and make an epic all inclusive of our life, our America, 
our new world, with its tragedy, its humor, its audacity, its cour- 
age, its inventive power, its energy, its hopefulness, and its faith.” 





the picture, is a group of men playing 
football. Clusters of white airplanes 
are in the sky. There is nothing forced in the picture; it is all 
not only sincere, but felt. And yet the work does not move 
and impress us pictorially as we feel it ought. Let us allow 
at once the enormous difficulties of representation, mastered 
with such accomplished ease. These difficulties are enhanced 
by the choice of the hour when sunset and moonlight oppose 
and mingle with each other. It is a magical hour, giving a 
touch of strangeness and unearthly beauty to familiar things; 
no need to point the contrast with this end of a day of mod- 
ern warfare. 

‘*Mr. Sargent, surely, has felt this theme deeply and finely; 
but his training, his long-developed skill in rendering the facts of 
sight with the most vivid accuracy, seems to have inhibited his 
powers of expression. Have you not sometimes seen an actor 
whose foree and truth in modern realistic drama have delighted 
you essay a Shakespearian part and become disconcertingly flat 
and ineffective? Something of the same impression disconcerts 
us here. 

“The artist accepts the facts of sight, but does not trans- 
form them. With less scrupulous realism we should feel the 
reality far more, because we should be drawn into a world which 
had a superior reality of its own. Mr. Sargent’s picture makes 
one wish that the fresco method were still practised, for fresco 
does not lend itself to surface-rendering, it removes from mere 
fact. 

“But a change of method only follows on a change of mood. 
Realism, pursued as an aim in itself, is bankrupt from the 
start; and in this fine failure we see how the habit of realism 
can hamper a great gift.” 
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THE BLINDED PAINTER 


NE OF THE BITTEREST IRONIES of war is the 
ease of soldiers who are granted life, but at the price 
of the withdrawal of their natural means of living. 
Many, like-the French painter, Lemordant, have emerged from 
the conflict with blinded eyes, but his was a case where eyes 
were the essential to life, and well he might utter the bitter cry 
of Shylock, ‘“‘You take my life when you .do take the means 
whereby I live.’”” Such a ery, tho, had never been heard from 


bright-colored clothes and their vivid faces, as much a part of 
the essential beauty of life as white clouds racing over the blue 
sky on a windy day, as the amethyst water through which the 
women splash bringing in the nets; they are as genuine as the 
yellow shore where the brilliant fishing-boats lie, as the poppies 
in the field, and the tulips in the home-gardens.”’ 


Lemordant was thirty-seven when the war broke out, and his 
age entitled him to remain in the Home Defense Corps, but as 
early as August 7 he sought and obtained a post at the front. 
The account of him by Mr. Charles Le Goffic, for which Mrs. 

Roberts’s words furnish an introduction, gives us one 





LEMORDANT AS THE WAR HAS LEFT HIM. 


the cause of art here by lectures instead of by his lost brush. 








One of France’s brilliant painters, who fought no less brilliantly, and later 
languished in a German prison. Honored by Yale University, he will further 


of the amazing stories of the heroism furnished by the 
war. He fought at Charleroi and received a wound in 
the right shoulder, winning his commission as second 
lieutenant, with the Staff Officer’s comment: ‘ You 
were born to be a soldier.”” His further experience 
during the battle of the Marne may be given in Mr. 
Le Goffie’s words: 


“It was during the night of the sixth, on the out- 
skirts of the forest of Guebarre. Toward eleven o’clock 
Lemordant thought he saw some suspicious movements 
on his right; he crawled out, revolver in hand, followed 
by four men of his section. He was not mistaken; at 
that spot, between two companies, our line showed a 
slight opening, a ‘break’ which the Germans were 
trying to enter. Lemordant sent one of his men to 
alarm the nearest company, and was making a half- 
circle toward his own company when a huge Boche ruffian 
appeared in the darkness and fired at him pointblank. 
The bullet shaved his cheek; other bullets whistled 
about. The little troop had been winded, and there 
was only one way to get out of it, that was to reply 
by a general fire that would give the impression of an 
attack in force. The enemy would perhaps be imprest 
by it, and in any event this volley would put com- 
panies out on the alert. In fact, on both sides the 
firing became general, even the artillery took part in it; 
a seventy-seven burst near Lemordant, wounded him 
in his right side and threw him into the air with his 
full equipment. The wound was not serious, but 
Lemordant fell in such a way as to dislocate his hip- 
bones and to tear his muscles. Fainting, he was carried 
away to a field-hospital, where he remained until the 
ninth. The enemy was now in full retreat. On the 
eighth we had crossed Le Petit Morin, on the ninth we 
lay at Montmirail and at Champaubert, on the battle- 
fields of the Napoleonic epic, and the birth of victory 
eame to the armies of the Republic in the same cradle 
where the Imperial star had shed its last rays. 

“‘Lemordant refused to be sent to a base hospital. 
He was not yet strong. He could scarcely walk, the 
two wooden splints which they had placed over his 
pelvis came out of position at each sudden move- 
ment; but the splendid conscience of a leader of men 
had awakened in this idealist, this dreamer who but 








him; instead, from under this weight of misfortune he has 
emerged to hand on by lectures, notably at Yale, due to the 
recognition that institution has given his services to his pro- 
fession and to his country, the torch of art. The facts of life 
that were transmuted into visions of bright color before the blight 
of war fell on him are indicated in an article in The Touchstone 
(June) by Mary Fanton Roberts. This passage deals with 
his vision of a pure democracy, and we can easily see how neces- 
sary it was for-him, when that ideal was assailed, to waive the 
immunity his age might secure him and demand at the outset 
the mcst hazardous service: 


“Perhaps all unconsciously, this heroic French artist-soldier 
has found the truth about democracy, and he tells it to us with 
lightning strokes and splendid color. In all of his pictures he is a 
painter of the simple people: of the workmen, the peasants, the 
sailors, the fishermen, and women. And he paints them working 
joyously with strength and exhilaration and interest. He paints 
them running in the meadows and dancing on the shore and 
laughing into each other’s faces. He paints them as great work- 
men, great lovers. They seem, these men and women, in their 





yesterday was so highly prejudiced against the military 
profession. He knew that in war-time an officer only holds his 
men by his own example and moral authority. 

‘** An officer,’ he said to me, ‘literally must give all his existence, 
all his life-blood to his country; he must not spare a drop; less 
than any other is he allowed to invoke the relief of the ‘‘slightly 
wounded,” which permits him to go to some luxurious hospital 
in the Céte d’Azur and there appeal to the tender hearts of the 
Sisters of Charity. Wounded, sick, limping, he must be able to 
say to his soldiers who are complaining, ‘‘But do I not march, 
too?”’ Then they will follow him.’ 

“‘On the morning of October 4, 1914, the 41st attacked near 
Monchy-le-Preux. . . . / All went well at first. From time to 
time, whenever the ground was uneven, they rushed forward; 
a few unlucky ones are dropt out on the way. With the rest, 
Lemordant, altho himself wounded in the hand, reached the 
enemy trench and carried it. 

“‘A second bullet at this moment grazes his right temple; a 
third, a little while after, wounds him on the top of the skull. 
It is now broad day, but it is northern weather, gray, cheerless, 
dark, uncertain. In the four great stages of his military life this 
painter-soldier knew different climates; he has run the tone- 
scale from the burning blue of Charleroi to the bottomless night 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“BRETON WOMEN DIGGING IN THE OYSTER-BEDS.” 


From a painting by Lemordant, who tells the truth about democracy “ with lightning-strokes and splendid color.” 











SPEAKING AMERICAN IN ENGLAND 


HAT GIRL IS SURE SOME PIPPIN!” is one of 

those mysterious ‘‘ American” calculated 

“to harass the thoroughly British mind.” Yet a 
writer in the London Daily Mail finds it ‘‘not without some 
charm of its own.” The harassment is not a caleulated inflic- 
tion, but the slang is something that the British public has 
demanded without revision or translation along with the films 
Speaking of American slang in general, 
a peculiar national 
‘English slang is a weak and somewhat vulgar 
The American product, he main- 


phrases 


that they accompany. 
the Daily Mail writer, looking upon it as 


‘ 


“cc 


product,” thinks 
thing compared with it.” 
tains, is ‘‘a work of imagination, usually picturesque, and always 
to the point.” For Britishers to ignore it appears now to be out 
of the question: 


“‘These ‘slang’ phrases have come over in the ‘subtitles’ of 
films in great abundance, and, strange to say, have gained a 
measure of popularity with the average British cinemagoer, 
of whom the language expert has a scanty knowledge. Quite 
recently a typically American film had its interspersed phrases 
turned into excellent English with dire results in the comments of 
critical audiences. Cinema-theater proprietors informed the firm 
issuing the film of this fact, with the result that the American 
‘subtitles’ in their next film were retained with much success. 

“The atmosphere of some films is so nationally American 
that the ‘translation’ into pure English of the phrases contained 
in them renders them futile and is quite ‘out of the picture.’ 
On the screen it is impossible to make an obvious American 
speak cockney; the whole production of the film would have 
to be changed. 

“The joy of our own language is its flexibility. It adapts 
words and incorporates them from every possible source. If the 
British public find a word expressive they use it, and, altho 
the purists ery aloud in their rage, they eventually are forced 
to legalize it in the newest dictionary. English never was 
rigid, and there are some who think it is receiving added vitality 
from American slang through the medium of the films. 

‘‘Of course, overdoses of ‘slang’—and there have been many 
of them—are bad for the nerves, but an overdose of pure English, 
which is apt to become stilted, is not especially pleasant. As 
men of a tolerant nation, let the purists tolerate this latest de- 
velopment; for it is already gaining ground in the speech of a 
large number of their countrymen.” 


It may be a surprize to many Americans that the subtitles 
on the sereens are written in ‘‘slang.” It had seemed merely 
‘‘plain English.” A hint may be given how wide apart we are 
in the use of the English tongue by an effort made by J. M. C. 


Hampson in T'0-Day (London) to explain words and expressions 
common with us to English readers: 


**Across the Atlantic all boots are known as shoes, except 
high boots reaching to the thigh; ‘low shoes are known as oxfords, 
and bowler hats are known as derbys. Many words and ex- 
pressions survive from the early Victorian period. . Among 
these are ‘parlor’ for drawing-room, and ‘Prince Al]bert;’: the 
universal term for the frock coat. The word ‘company’ is 
always used to mean visitors. Harness-reins are known as 
‘lines.’ There is no such expression as ‘mate’ im the: States; 
it is always ‘partner.’ The ‘guv’nor’ becomes the “besser in 
offices the ‘chief,’ or, if he is well liked, ‘the old man.’ The head 
of a family is plain ‘father’ or ‘dad,’ sometimes, by the irreverent, 
‘the old man.’ All women, no matter what their age;are “the 
girls.’ It is curious to hear a sedate American burst into song 
like a schoolgirl and say, ‘Well, I must skip along now,’ when he 
must be going on his way. All shops are ‘stores,’ even,in the 
smallest hamlet, but all women go shopping. -There are shops, 
of course, in the big cities, but they are of the ‘classy ’—that is, 
‘tony’ or exclusive—kind. ‘High-toned’ means fastidious; 
‘highbrow’ means a person of professorial turn -6f Mind, lofty 
intellect—‘nit’ (Anglice: I should.ssay not) ‘a would-be .who 
won’t come down to earth.’ Seriously, ‘highbrow’ does mean 
intellectual. 

‘Tt is hard to talk of pronunciation, because in England people 
are all at sixes and sevens themselves. Really in America it is 
not as bad as over here. The adoption of American slang-words 
or expressions in England does not usually mean the adoption 
also of quite the American meaning. Thus the word ‘some’ 
is in very common American use—perhaps the commonest 
expression is, ‘that will help some,’ meaning that will help not at 
all, or a good deal, according as sarcasm or the reverse is intended. 

“‘Generally speaking, Americans do not clip up their words, 
but pronounce their syllables out, as, for example, in ‘ordinary,’ 
which is nothing like the English ‘ordinry.’ No Southerner 
pronounces his ‘r’s,’ and ‘barrel’ is always ‘barl.’” The use of 
the double negative, as in England, is extraordinarily prevalent 
among the half-educated, but most Americans pronounce their 
h’s. Just you tell an Englishman or an American over the 
phone, and unexpectedly, that a friend is out of town, and quick 
as lightning comes the answer, ‘Oh, izzee’; you draw an Ameri- 
can’s attention to this and he laughs, and says, ‘So I also am 
among the prophets.’ 

“Ah, the English speech is indeed the connecting-link, and 
whether it is from the mountains of West Virginia or the moor- 
lands of Yorkshire and with curious dialect pronunciation and 
enunciation or not, it is still the link. But it is a ‘fierce propo- 
sition at that’ (Anglice: a difficult matter, too), and particularly 
to get it right, for everybody seems to differ in some word or 
another, and there is no Court of Final Appeal, not even at 
Harvard or Oxford, nor yet in ‘our very best sets’ in Boston 
or London.” 
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JAMES MOORE HICKSON, CHRISTIAN HEALER 


OTH CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY and Christian Science 
receive a challenge from an English layman who. comes 
to New York on a mission of healing. Orthodoxy is 

wrong when it accepts illness as a disciplinary measure employed 
by God, according to James Moore Hickson, of London, whose 
present ministrations have the sanction of the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Manning, of Trinity 


folds of the United States flag which stands in the half shadow of 
the pulpit. 

‘‘One by one Mr. Hickson motioned them to the altar-rail, 
where they knelt; the women took off their hats and dropt them 
on the choir- benches before kneeling. Sometimes several, 
anticipating his gesture, knelt side by side. 

“‘Singly he bent over them, asked questions which were not 
audible to any save the sup- 
pliant for relief, and then 





Church; and Christian Science 

is equally wrong, in this teach- 
er’s view, in assuming that 
illness and evil do not exist. 
After overcoming these two 
“heresies,” Mr. Hickson con- 
tents himself with what will 
be regarded as a very simple 
program. | Stated by the New 
York. Evening Post, ‘“‘He is 
working: in‘ conjunetion with 
the Christian Church in an at- 
tempt to revivify the princi-, } 
ples upon which it is founded,, . 
and to bring about a religious 
awakening throughout the 
world—by restoring faith in 
prayer and in the power of 
God ;to, heal and comfort.” 
There have been “healers” be- 
fete? ahd their outward sign- 
manual has often been hair 
- longer than the conventional 
eut;, but ‘Mr. Hickson bears no 
marks of personal eccentricity; 
he seems, indeed, to be more 
like a conventional man of busi- 
ness’ than anything pertaining 
to the church. The New York 
Evening World describes one of 
his ‘services in Trinity Chapel, 
in” Twenty -fifth Street, off 
Broadway: 
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TO REVIVE. THE DAYS OF APOSTOLIC HEALING. 


Hickson, the healer, hopes to restore faith in the power of God. 


placed his hand on the back of 
the sufferer’s head and raised 
his eyes to the cross on the 
altar, while his lips moved. 

“Thirty seconds, a full two 
minutes, three minutes, the 
laying on of hands continued. 
Hickson’s hands dropt to his 
side. If he were a man the 
seeker for help almost always 
arose brushing his eyes with 
his coat-sleeve; if a woman, 
dabbing gently at them with 
a handkerchief. 

**One by one they came back 
down the center aisle. Most 
of them picked up their wraps 
and hand-bags and walked out, 
rather more springily than they 
had come. Some, tho, went as 
they had approached, feeling 
their way from pew to pew 
uncertainly. All of them had 
a look on their faces as if they 
were braver to meet the 
troubles which had followed 
them to the door of the chapel.” 


The service, as this observer 
notes it, concentrated itself in 
a single individual for whom 
the interest of the assembled 
company was invoked by the 
healer: 


* “There was one young man, 
weak and trembling, who was 
helped to a seat in the middle 
of the church by two men and 
a woman. He was young, but 








“Tt was not a gathering of 
those who go to Trinity Chapel 
regularly to worship. There were among them men and women 
who had never been inside an Episcopal church before, and 
were uneasy because of unfamiliarity. There were young 
women there unmistakably marked with the flare of the chorus; 
just as certainly there were men who had said, ‘What’s yours, 
sir?’ before putting bottles on the bar. 

‘* Also there were persons present very used to the lights of the 
chancel-windows, the quiet gloom of the high gray walls, who 
had never seen such persons as these others in any of the chapels 
of Trinity before and were surprized and thoughtful therefor. 

“There were women there who seldom stay in New York 
as late as June and men who ordinarily spend their time between 
their Wall Street offices, their clubs, and sanitariums. And 
finally, there were quiet, simple, troubled-looking New- Yorkers 
seeking a new way to put into their lives something which they 
knew they needed but which they had not courage to manu- 
facture in their hearts. 

“‘One by one, selected by the women ushers, who took down 
names, a slight physical history, and notes based on intuitive 
observation, the men and women who sought ‘treatment’ were 
beckoned from their pews and escorted to the choir-seats on the 
right of the chancel, where they sat facing the drooping silken 





drawn, and his features were 
gray-white. The men fanned him with their straw hats, and 
the woman with a palm-leaf. 

“One of the women ushers went up to and spoke to Mr. 
Hickson as he finished with a woman who brought him a very 
weak little baby who had come into the world two months too 
soon, only a month ago, and who was hardly strong enough for 
the fight. Mr. Hickson followed the young mother, who was 
kissing the baby and then turning away her head so her tears 
would not fall on its face, until he reached the pew in which his 
assistant pointed out the very sick man. 

‘*For the first time he addrest the gathering. 

**His voice had the intonation of a clergyman, or, because of 
his British habit of speech, it seemed to have. 

***o those who are not here for aid,’ he said, ‘I must explain 
that it is important for what we are trying to do that all those 
who are here unite earnestly in the effort to strengthen the faith 
of those who are suffering. There are, doubtless, those here 
who have come from curiosity, to see what is going on. It is 
important that they help us to help the sick and suffering help 


‘themselves by earnestly entering into the spirit in which these 


gatherings are held.’ 
*‘With the same intonation he spoke one or two prayers which 
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did not follow word for word any that are in the prayer-book, 
but were close paraphrases, such as might be made by one who 
was saturated with the phraseology of the ‘Book of Common 
Prayer.’ 

“He laid his hands on the sick man’s head. There was 
silence for a minute. Mr. Hickson turned and walked back 
to the chancel, a sturdy figure of a middle-aged business man 
in a steel-blue tweed suit. The sick man pulled himself up by 
the front of the pew, aided by his friends, and was helped out of 
the church. 

“A young father and a frightened mother between them 
carried a little boy in a middy suit up to the chancel-steps. 

“Tt was long after twelve o’clock, when the meetings are sup- 
posed to end, before the laying on of hands and the prayers with 
all of those who needed faith in Christ’s will to heal were over.” 


The crutches at Lourdes, or, nearer home, at Sainte Anne de 
Beaupré, in Canada, are the physical evidences of miraculous 
cures. To some the evidence is not convincing, nor perhaps will 
they credit this cure told by the New York Tribune. It con- 
cerns one who, so far, is known only as ‘“‘ Captain George,”’ son of 
a sea-captain, with three brothers in the Navy, but himself a 
cripple from the day of his birth: 


‘‘He found his way into Trinity Chapel, where James Moore 
Hickson was laying hands upon the sick and disabled. He made 
his way laboriously up the aisle with a crutch under one arm and 
a walking-stick in the other hand. From birth his right heel 
had never rested on the ground. His feet intertwined as he 
walked and his knees bumped each other. Each year found 
him a little worse. He went from one doctor to another and 
was told that his case was hopeless. 

‘*He could not go forward a step without his crutch and stick, 
and even with their support he often fell. For nine weeks this 
spring he lay with his legs in a plaster cast and built castles in 
the air. Always he fancied himself rolling around on the deck 
of a vessel as its skipper. It cost him nothing to dream, and it 
helped to shorten the days. ' 

‘“‘Yesterday the first glimmer of hope visited him that per- 
haps his favorite dream might come true after all. He went 
under the healer’s hands and experienced no sensations of any 
kind. But as he turned away there was a tingling in his leg, and 
for the first time in his life, according to his own asseveration, he 
was able to stretch it out and to toueh the ground with his heel. 
He handed his crutch and stick to a woman standing near by and 
slowly but surely limped down the aisle. His face was a picture. 
As he confessed to a T'ribune reporter when he reached the street, 
and still made headway without assistance of any kind: 

‘““*T felt as if I wanted to dance for joy when my two feet 
touched the ground. Now I shall be able to work, and perhaps 
some day I'll be master of a vessel. It’s my dearest ambition.’ ”’ 


After nineteen years’ work in England Mr. Hickson has turned 
his eyes toward the Far East and stops here to work on the 
way. His career is thus sketched in The Evening Post: 


‘*He believes that he was called to take part in a movement 
which will reach far beyond the limits of his own personal touch, 
bringing to the world a new religious era, and it is this aspect of 
the work which, he says, interests him most deeply. 

““Mr. Hickson appears to be a man of action, and in no sense 
a dreamer; well built, broad shouldered, and energetic. Every 
morning between the hours of ten o'clock and noon he ad- 
ministers to many patients in the chapel, and throughout the 
day and evening hé makes a continuous round of visits, his 
patients to-day numbering in all more than one hundred, 

‘‘When asked in what way he became conscious of his healing 
power, Mr. Hickson replied that it was during his life in Australia, 
the land of his birth, where as a boy he was successful in helping 
a friend suffering from neuralgia. He believes there are many 
Christians who possess the healing power. The greater part 
of his work has been done in England, and as a result of his 
efforts numerous ‘Christian Healing Missions’ have been es- 
tablished in that country. 

“‘On his arrival in America Mr. Hickson spent a month in 
Boston, explaining his aspirations for a restored power in the 
Christian Church, and in addition to making many cures there he 
organized a mission similar to those in England. It is through 
these missions and the various ‘Prayer Circle Unions’ which he 
forms that he hopes to extend the usefulness of his work. 

“It was during the stay of Mr. Hickson in Boston that Dr. 
Manning became interested in his undertaking, and after an 
investigation offered to cooperate with him in New York.”’ 
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A CHILD OF NATURE AND OF GRACE 


ORK OF TENNESSEE takes his place as a leader of 

, men along with others who had no higher origin than 

the most primitive of social conditions. His religious 
faith superadded is what gives him a unique position to-day. 
The same region that bred Lincoln nourished him also, and 
York, like Lincoln, seems never likely to disavow what his primi- 
tive conditions implanted. From the conscientious objector 
to the merciless slayer of Germans, declares a home paper, 
the ‘‘same religious spirit” is avowed, ‘‘that devotion to duty 
toward God and man which gives the world its highest type of 
manhood.”’ 

The Presbyterian Advance (Nashville) speaks of him as “a 
son of nature,’’ and in his native State the type is well known— 
“the tall, lean mountaineer, soft-spoken, slow-moving on or- 
dinary occasions, but sure of himself, skilled in wooderaft, 
unerring with the rifle, and with a subtle kind of instinet which 
goes far to overcome the lack of the education of the schools.” 
The Southern mountains breed many such—*‘ manly to the core, 
powerful of will as of muscle, and absolutely faithful to friend 
or kin or clan, and to every conviction of duty.”” This particular 
mountaineer, York, is also claimed as ‘‘a child of grace.” In 
the leading editorial of this religious organ in York’s home State 
we read: 


‘*Wild as the country around him for many years, addicted 
to drink and to gambling, the time came when under the ministry 
of a native preacher, a man who would probably be far from 
acceptable in the pulpit of an ordinary town church, York 
yielded to a divine influence and became a member of the church 
—a church, by the way, which seems to know little and care 
less about the great theological doctrines of Christendom, but 
which calls upon its members to adhere with strict devotion to 
certain principles and rules which are everywhere considered as 
fundamentally Christian. Mr. Fields has secured for us the 
simple creed of this body of Christians—the Church of Christ in 
Christian Union—and here are its fundamental principles: 

**1. The oneness of the Church of Christ. 

Christ the only head. 

The Bible our only rule of faith and practise. 
Good fruits the only condition of fellowship. 
Christian union without controversy. 

**6. Each local church governs itself. 

‘7, Partizan preaching discountenanced. 

**As Mr. Moody used to say, Alvin York was a Christian con- 
vert who, when he came out from the world, came ‘clean out.’ 
Without reserve his sturdy, simple-minded manhood was devoted 
to the practise of the principles which he had embraced. To him 
had come a heavenly vision of the right course of life and, like 
Paul, he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. He had 
pledged himself to be true to the articles of faith which he had 
aceepted as his own, and his conversion was so genuine, so 
thorough, his purpose was so strengthened by the grace of God, 
that it is the universal testimony that he showed himself to be 
true to his convictions at all times. His pastor says: ‘I can show 
you the very spot he got religion, and from that day to this he has 
followed it to the word. Before he killed those Germans I 
know he had reasoned in his heart that it was right to kill them. 
If he hadn’t, he would not have fired a shot,’ and the testimony 
all shows that during that remarkable little battle York never 
onee indulged in a ‘cuss-word’ or gave any evidence that he had 
been moved from his set purpose to do his whole duty faithfully 
and calmly. 

‘‘When he entered the Army he was in a state of mental and 
spiritual perplexity. He felt sure that his duty to his country 
made it wrong for him to attempt to secure exemption, even tho 
he was the main support of his mother and the young children. 
Therefore, tho friends urged him to try to be released, he would 
not do so, but accepted the draft. Nevertheless, he had been 
taught that it was wrong for Christians to fight and kill one 
another, and it was weeks before he became satisfied that fight- 
ing is sometimes a duty. It took earnest effort and much Bible 
quotation on the part of a friendly officer to remove his doubts 
on this subject, but, once convinced, York devoted himself to the 
business of soldiering with that same definite and dominant pur- 
pose which characterized his life in the mountains. 

‘More of the story can not be told in a brief article, but here 
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is the point that we who are Christians need to keep in mind. 
It was not because he was highly educated, not because he had 
an understanding of world conditions, not because of any of the 
influences of what we are pleased to call higher civilization and 
eulture—for his life had been lived under the most primitive 
conditions—but because of a deep religious spirit, a fine, whole- 
hearted devotion to duty as he conceived it, that this man came 
forth out of the obscurity of his mountain home and leapt into 
the limelight as a remarkable leader of men. It is that same 
religious spirit, that devotion to duty toward God and man, 
which gives the world its highest type of manhood.” 


York came through his fire baptism without a scratch. When 
asked to explain it he said: ‘‘We know there were miracles, don’t 
we? Well, this was one. It’s the only way I can figure it.” 





ROME AND ATHENS ON CHURCH UNITY 


N PLACE OF A REUNION of the Christian Churches, 
, Pope Benedict prefers ‘‘the unity of the Church,”’ and this, 
in his opinion, ‘“‘can only oceur by all returning to the 
Catholic Church.” The reunion that has been dreamed by the 
Episcopal General Convention, and favored by dignitaries of 


the Greek Church, will lack the adhesion of the Church of | 


Rome. Recent dispatches give details of the visit of Bishops 
Charles P. Anderson, of Chicago; Boyd Vincent, of Southern 
Ohio; and Reginald Heber Weller, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
with several other clergymen of the Episcopal Church to the 
Vatican, where they were informed by Cardinal Gasparri of the 
Pope’s attitude before they were admitted to his presence. 
The pontiff is reported to have told the visiting clergymen 
that it was not possible for the Catholic Church to take part 
in the proposed World Conference on the Faith and Order of 
the Chureh, but as the “‘successor of St. Peter’’ he declared 
that ‘“‘the Vicar of Christ has no greater desire than that there 
should be but one fold and one shepherd.”” The dispatch pub- 
lished in the daily press gave this further account of the visit: 


“The Pope added that the teaching and practise of the 
Catholie Church ‘regarding unity of the visible Church are well 
known to every one, and therefore it would not be possible for 
the Catholic Church to participate in the proposed conference.’ 

“The Pope explained that he in nowise wished to disapprove 
of the participation in the conference of those who are not 
united to the chair of St. Peter, but, on the contrary, he earnestly 
desires and prays that ‘those who take part in the conference 
may, by the grace of God, see the light and reunite with the 
visible head of the Church, by whom they will be received with 
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open arms. 
After the visit to the Vatican the deputation issued this note: 


“The deputation regrets that the Roman Catholic Church 
will not be represented in the world conference, as substantially 
all the rest of Christendom has promised to cooperate. The 
preparations for the conference will proceed and the deputation 
will continue its work, until invitations are presented to those 
eommunions which have not vet been reached.” 


Disappointment is naturally felt at this refusal because it was 
hoped ‘‘all Christian communions throughout the world which 
confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior” would unite 
in arranging for and conducting the conference. No comment 
of the Catholic press has yet come to our notice, but The Church- 
man (Episcopal, New York) expresses its feeling in this way: 


“The Roman Church is such a communion. It has been 
asked to take part in the conference. It has refused to do so. 
But it desires that those who may take part in the conference 
may see the light and return to the open arms of the mother 
Chureh. For these kind wishes, many thanks! 

“Undoubtedly, in the years that are to come we shall journey 
to Rome again, and even again, and we shall be told, as often 
as we journey thither, what we long ago knew, that there is 
only one way by which Rome can approach the question of 
unity—the submission of alien communions. It is well for 
Christendom that Rome is obdurate and is not wise enough to 
make concessions. Were she more flexible, more statesmanlike, 





some fine day she might by a winsome show of yielding entice 
Anglicanism back into her motherly arms. That would be a 
tragic event for Christendom. 

“No peace with Rome until Rome is no longer Rome! The 
Churchman has no tears or regrets over the Vatican’s polite 
‘No.’ It is, indeed, hard for us to write upon this matter 
except with our tongue in our cheek.” 


Beyond the statement made by the Pope, ‘‘no one in this 
generation,” observes The Christian Century (Boston), ‘will 
be able to go.” It recalls that ‘‘tho the Roman Catholic 
Church has less than half of the Christians in the world in her 
fellowship, she claims to be the Church and all outside her fold 
to be schismaties and of doubtful salvation.’’ To this ‘‘liberal”’ 
Christian paper the outlook appears in this light: 


“The refusal of the Pope to participate in the world con- 
ference will be a hard blow to those High-Church leaders who 
for nearly a century have been trying to lead the Episcopal 
Church back into the Roman fellowship. They now must see 
that there is no way back except the road that Cardinal Newman 
took, that of submission instead of compromise. The effect of 
Rome’s refusal is bound to quicken greatly another tendency 
in the Episcopal Church, that in the direction of union with 
Protestants. In England it has been decided that confirmation 
will no longer be required for communion, in case the Methodists 
form a union with the Episcopalians. Against such an attitude 
such ecclesiastics as the Bishop of Oxford (who recenjly resigned) 
fought bitterly. With Rome impossible, and with strong 
reforming and democratizing tendencies appearing in the Greek 
communion, it appears that the Church of the future, when it 
appears will be evangelical and democratic ‘and free. Such a 
Church will at last bring about a reformation within the Church of 
Rome or else accomplish its diminution to the place of a strug- 
gling sect.” 

When the ecclesiastical deputation presented its message at 
the Metropolitan Palace in Athens its reception, according to a 
special dispatch to The National Herald reprinted in The Living 
Church (Milwaukee), was thus acted on: 


‘*The Metropolitan Meletios declared that the Greek Orthodox 
Church had no objection to receiving the proposal of the friendly 
Church of the Episcopalians. If, he said, this proposal had been 
submitted to us four years ago, we would have replied that we 
were occupied in the accomplishment of another national duty, 
namely, that of the sacrifice of the shepherds for their flocks. 
But, after the emancipation of its unredeemed children, the 
Orthodox Church will continue its ancient task, following the 
lines drawn by the seven Ecumenical Councils and without 
departing from the least of them. On this basis we accept the 
invitation to participate in the conference.” 


As to the possibility of a union of all the Churches, the opinion 
of the acting Patriarch of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Doro- 
theos, is hopeful: 

‘‘Not only do I consider such a union possible, but I also 
think that it is befitting for the Orthodox Church to labor in 
behalf of this union, by calling a Pan-Ecumenical Synod which, 
by mutual understanding, will accomplish the word of the Gospel, 
‘one flock under one shepherd.’ After the League of Nations 
is established we must labor for the accomplishment of the 
League of the Churches, which will be an indispensable supple- 
ment of the former. I am especially grateful for the attitude 
of the Anglican Episcopal Church, as well as of the American 
Churches, of whose sympathy we have so many palpable proofs.”’ 

Another issue of The National Herald presents the purposes 
of the proposed conference as stated in the letter inviting the 
participation of the Patriarchate: 


“The Archbishop of Chicago had sent beforehand a written 
invitation to the Patriarchate, containing the statement that 
the decisions of the conference will not be binding and explaining 
that the conference will be occupied only with the examination 
of different* questions contributing to the achievement of the 
union of the different churches. The letter urged strongly that 
the separated churches will not be able to encounter efficiently 
the organized forces of antichristianity. In order that the 
desired result may be accomplished, says the American invita- 
tion, the cooperation of the Orthodox Mother Church is essen- 
tial, which gave for Christianity thousands of martyrs for so 
many ages.” 
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‘S-TRADE Manx REGISTERED NO. 697 


Children love the flavor! 


It’s Campbell’s way of bringing out the richness 
of the plump and meaty beans, Campbell’s way of 
blending in the savory sauce of red ripe tomatoes, 
Campbell’s spicing, Campbell’s cooking, Campbell’s 
principle of using only the best of everything, that 
make these beans the favorite kind with so many 
children—as well as grown-ups. Slow, thorough 
cooking makes these beans easy to digest. Serve 
them often! 


One size 15c a Can One kind 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 


Campblella. BEANS 


WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


























EDUCATION -IN~ AMERICANISM 


Lessons in Patriotism prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for High School use 








EprroriaL Note—These ‘“ Lessons in Patriotism” are 


based on statements by authorities of the races here discust. 


The series has a twofold object: First, to give the latest information and opinion on foreign races being assimilated into American 
thought and institutions; secondly, to advise Americans on their responsibilities toward this new increment of American citizenship. 





LETTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Lettonia, which is the Latinized form of Latvia, 

a former province of the Russian Empire whose 
people and history were noticed in a previous issue of THE 
Literary Digest. Readers of that article will recall that 
Lettonia lies west of Russia between Esthonia and Lithuania. 
The Letts, like the Lithuanians, are survivors of ‘a distinct 
branch of the Indo-European family. The reason that they 
have remained an obscure, if not totally unknown, people to the 
outside world is because they labored under the oppression of 
the Baltic Barons, whom the Letts call ‘“‘German invaders.” 
There are many close resemblances between the Letts and the 
Lithuanians, such as the fact, for instance, that 50 per cent. of 
the Lithuanian vocabulary is Lettish and 50 per cent. of the 
Lettish is Lithuanian. The chief difference between them is 
one of religion, for while the Lithuanians are mostly Roman 
Catholics, the Letts are mostly Protestants. Despite oppression 
in their homeland, the Letts managed to thrive there through 
their native vitality and independence of soul. Gradually, 
however, the more adventurous members of the nation sought 
new and freer fields of action. While the beginning of the 
emigration of the Lettish people to this country can not be 
exactly dated, there is positive evidence that it has been in 
progress for more than thirty years past. Among the chief 
impulses for the exodus of the Letts from their homeland are: 
First, their economic domination and exploitation by rich 
German landed proprietors; secondly, the political restrictions 
and religious persecution of Czarist Russia. 

VARIOUS TRENDS OF LETT EMIGRATION—An initial 
movement in the Lettish exodus was the steady outflow of 
emigrants into the neighboring provinces of Russia and into 
some provinces in the interior. But the first great emigration 
of Letts began about fifteen or sixteen years ago under the 
auspices of the Government of Brazil, which, in most cases, gave 
free transportation and free land to the Lettish immigrants. 
Immigration to the United States and Canada on a larger 
seale dates from 1904, during the Russo-Japanese War and 
the Russian revolution which shortly followed and collapsed 
under the major strength of imperialistic Russia. In the 
United States the Letts do not congregate in colonies. In Brazil, 
on the contrary, they do incline to dwell by themselves because 
of Jocal conditions. Here they find everything is to be gained by 
merging with native Americans, so that the roughly estimated 
population of 40,000 Letts is scattered throughout the country. 
Their first aim, except among the radical element, is to secure 
admission to American citizenship. Their children all are edu- 
eated in our public schools, and the second generation of Letts 
are thorough Americans in the majority. About two-thirds 
of the Letts are settled in States on the Atlantic coast and 
the rest are to be found in the Middle West and on the Pacific 
slope. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE LETTS—Twenty-five per cent. of 
the Letts who have come to this country were formerly engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. But because they did not have the 
capital to continue as farmers here they had to seek their living 
in industrial lines in our large cities. In these centers they are 
chiefly employed as skilled workers in the wood and iron trades. 
A fair proportion of Letts is to be found among professional 
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men and tradesmen. Lately there has been noticed an increase 
in the number of Letts who establish themselves as farmers. 
One of the first colonies of Lettish farmers was founded in 
Virginia about fifteen years ago. But this colony suffered a 
setback, because of removals, about six years ago. The largest 
and one of the most prosperous colonies of Lettish farmers is in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

SOCIAL ALINEMENT—Among the Letts the Baptists and 
the Lutherans constitute the religious group and have their 
work systematically organized in the larger cities. The major- 
ity of the Lettish people here, it is estimated by a Lettish clergy- 
man, are not to be classified too sharply on the score of religion 
or of politics. In a general phrase they may be described as 
of the liberal tendency. Conspicuous among Lettish organ- 
izations is the Society of Free Letts, which is one of the oldest 
and which has branches in some of the largest American cities. 
Another organization, which does good social work, is the 
Philadelphia Aid and Beneficial Fund of Christian Letts. Politi- 
cally considered, we are told, there is a radical element among 
the Letts which includes about one-fifth of the Lettish popula- 
tion here, They are classed as “ internationalists.” The 
Lettish National League of America, organized in January, 
1919, cherishes liberal political ideas, we are informed, and works 
in harmony with the Lettish Provisional Government, ‘‘ which 
stands for the full freedom and self-determination of Latvia.” 
The league has a woman’s auxiliary, which provides clothing 
for the destitute people of Latvia. Incidentally, it is to be 
noted that the Allies have allotted a relief fund of $10,000 per 
month to feed Lettish children in Latvia. In April, 1919, 
there was incorporated in the State of New York the American 
Lettish Commercial League, which is designed to establish and 
continue commercial relations with the United States. 

OTHER LETTISH INFLUENCES — The American Lettish 
Baptist Literary Association was founded in September, 1917, 
and has its headquarters in New York City. The chief object 
of this organization is to promote and protect Christian teaching 
and American ideals among the Lettish people in America. 
The members of the association are mostly citizens and 
truly devoted to the welfare of America. The ideals of the 
association are exprest in its semimonthly _ periodical, 
Drauga Balss (The Friend’s Voice), which has a very wide 
circulation in the United States, Canada, and Brazil. At the 
present time there are only two legally admitted Lettish news- 
papers in the United States, Drauga Balss and Amerikas 
Wehstnesis (American Herald). 

The American Red Cross Lettish Auxiliary was organized in 
New York City last year. The work was initiated by a Sunday- 
school teacher of a small group of young girls until it grew into 
a strong body and reached a membership of 140. The Lettish 
Auxiliary has contributed a fair share of relief-work in this 
country. Except for the radical group, the Lettish people 
in this country have shown a real spirit of patriotism and loyalty 
in the days of the country’s trial. They have taken a live part 
in the successive Liberty Loans by forming local Lettish Divi- 
sions to aid the drive in the proper time, and have freely volun- 
teered their services in the war. There are Lettish names on the 
honor-roll of those who suffered and died for the ideals and 
freedom of the United States. 
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Your local lumber dealer will 
gladly supply you with valua- 
ble Southern Pine Association 
booklets, giving the standard 
specifications for finishing 
Southern Pine interiors— 
standing trim and floors. Ask 
for them today, and learn 
how you may inexpensively 
attain 


Home Beauty— 
With a Saving 
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| Home Beauty—With a Saving 


Beautiful woodwork in your home is a perpetual source of 
pride and satisfaction. 

Therefore, a highly important consideration in the creation of 
a livable, lovable home is your choice of materials for this interior 
woodwork. 


It is no longer necessary to expend large sums for rare and 
costly woods for home interiors. Modern improvements in finish- 
ing materials and their use now make it easy for you to obtain any 
desired effect in tone or color in interior trim with the use of the 
least expensive woods. This substantial saving entails no sacrifice 
of beauty or utility when the wood used is 


Southern Pine 


*“*The Wood of Service’’ 


Southern Pine is so workable and durable that it has iong since won first place 
as an all purpose, home-building wood. It has a wonderfully varied and beautiful 
grain, lending itself especially to the use of stains and varnishes. Properly treated 
with paints or enamels, it takes and holds these materials perfectly and permanently. 
It is the most plentiful of building woods, and therefore costs less than any other of 
anything like the same high quality. 
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F all Germany’s crimes of murder 

committed under the specious plea 
of ‘militaty necessity, none has awakened 
such detestation for the Germans as the 
shooting of Edith Cavell, the British nurse. 
She remains, perhaps, the most magnificent 
figure of martyrdom in the war, and the 
high military honors paid to her when her 
remains were taken home to England 
indicate how dearly the English people 
cherish her memory. In the following 
simple but heartfelt lines a poet who signs 
only his initials gives us in the London | 
Westminster Gazette a vivid impression of 


the pageant: 
EDITH CAVELL 
By J. M. D. 


What dead Queen takes the homage of the Straits 
And enters England by the English gates 

And with a Royal escort? Who is she 

That passes through the land so splendidly? 

An Eleanor, above whose halted bier 

A Cross is set to tell a queen lay here? 

A Mary, Borne from Fotheringay to rest 

Where earth is kinder than a sister's breast? | 
Nay! ‘tis no queen for whom two summer skies | 
O’er silent streets of myriad moistened eyes 

In two great capitals a love proclaim, 

Scornful of death and innocent of fame; 

No queen—only a simple English nurse 
Slaughtered between a challenge and a curse, 
Who learned her duty where she learned to pray, 
And died as truly as she lives to-day! 

All that she had—and that was life—she gave, 
All that she valued—other lives—to save: 

All that we praise, and all we fain would be, 
Is summed in her and her simplicity. 





Memories of life in the West are re- 
produced glowingly by Stacia Crowley in 
Seribner’s Magazine. The easy, natural 
lilt of these stanzas is especially attractive. 


“SWEET ARGOS” 
By Sracta CROWLEY 
A wind from the West! 
How it blows into the heart of me. 
A wind from the West! 
Why the West is a part of me, 
There, I was born. 
There, where the prairies are broad, 
When the wild things were growing; 
Tliere, when the wild birds were singing 
And wild herds were lowing. 
Now it is fields of corn. 


But the wind is not tamed, 

And oh, the wild tunes that it whistles to me; 
Tunes that it piped on the prairies 
That billow and roll like the sea; 

Tunes that it caught from the hearts of things there, 
Tumultuous and free. 

The rhythm of beating hoofs 

Drumming the earth in their race; 

The half-tamed stallion’s neigh, 

And the rain in your face. 
Oh, the wind gathers all of it, 

All, as it goes rushing by: 
Even the whir of the wild hawk’s wings 

As he swoops like a bomb from the sky; 
Even the meadow-lark’s call, 

And a sweeter one never was heard. 
"Tis the voice of the prairie sunset, 
But you can’t put it into a word. 


And the white nights of winter, 

When the air is so cold and So clear 
That it glints like the blade of a sword. 

I know I can hear the voice of that silence. 
And J hear, too, the rush and swirl of the storm, 
When the blizzard has marshaled its hosts, 

Sweeping resistlessly forward 
Its columns of sheeted ghosts, 

Who, lasht into bitter fury 
By the speed of their fierce advance, 

I and whirl and mingle 





In a frantic Dervish dance, 





It harps, too, the primal prairies, 
Where the strong dark rivers run; 
Where all things live, as all things should, 
In the broad clear light of the sun; 
Where a friend is indeed a friend, 
And a foe is indeed a foe, 
And you feel you can almost love him 
Because he hates you so. 
Sometimes it is full of voices, 
Sometimes it is full of tears, 
The stab of a wrong or the sob of a song 
Passed with the passing years. 


Sometimes ‘tis a child who listens 
In the wonderful long ago, 
Filled with such blissful terror 
As only a child can know. 
Cuddled safe in the home nest 
And thrilling to every cry, 
While the wind and the wolves together 
Howl the prairie-born’s lullaby. 


And then—but I hear the prelude 
Of a song known only to me. 

Even the wind may not sing it 
For its chords are mystery. 

Back, my feet, to your furrow, 
Bend to your task, my will. 

No, I must not remember. 
Oh, wind from the West, be still. 


Tho the “‘eall of the wild” is a familiar 
subject in verse, still, as it comes every 
year, so the poets hear it and sing of it 
again and again. A late specimen of 
this kind of poem is this “‘Trek Song,” 
in the Ottawa Citizen. 


TREK SONG 

By ArtTuHcR 8. BourInoT 
When the snow has left the hollows 
And the birds are flying North, 
When the winds are warm with April and the rain, 
Oh, it’s then the footsteps falter and the weary eye- 

sight follows 

The ways that to the wilderness lead forth. 


Then the heart longs for the river 

With its chanting choral song 

And the chain of inland waters without end, 

Oh, it’s then the pulses quicken and the nerves are 
all aquiver . 

To take the trail and trek among the strong. 

And the fellowship of faring 

Is the lure that wills you on 

With the call to which you never answer no, 

So it’s then you'll take the highroad and the free 
road, never caring, 

And life will lead you out to meet the dawn. 

When the wilderness is calling 

To the broad, untrodden floor, 

And the heart responds with fervor to the wind, 

Oh, it’s then you'll sing the trek song, to the lilt 
of water falling, 

And Wanderlust will open wide the door. 


In much verse from Australian hands 
there is evident a keen desire for adventure 
as against the monotony of a routine 
existence. In the Sydney Bulletin we find 
a poem of this character. Contempt for 
the city is exprest in— 


WANDER SONG 
By Nrya BECKE 


Mad, restive city, you hold naught for me; 

‘Your glamour and your might; your music and 
your light 

Mere tinsel prove to nomads of the sea. 


I'm sick to death of all your sounds and sights; 
You call to me in vain; I loathe with might and 


main 
Your sin, your social laws, your fool delights. 


There is a wider life that holds me fast: 
Tt calls and ever calls; it’s full of lures and thralls, 
And oh! it always draws me back at last. 





It speaks through halliards drumming on the 
mast; 

Beckons from alien lands and lone Pacific strands, 

And hails me down the northern storm-wind's 
blast. 


Aboard, my men! Aboard! and swingaway... . 

I long to leave behind, with all their kith and 
kind, 

Vain cities that would bind me to their sway. 


One seems to look back the whole stretch 
of a life’s course in reading ‘‘ Retrospec- 
tion,” which simply and truly presents a 
picture of human destiny. It appears in 
‘**Songs and Poems,” by John Jay Chapman 
(Seribner’s). 


RETROSPECTION 
By Joun JAY CHAPMAN 


When we all lived together 
In the farm among the hills, 
And the early summer weather 
Had flushed the little rills; 


And Jack and Tom were playing 
Beside the open door, 

And little Jane was maying 
On the slanting meadow floor; 


And mother clipt the trellis, 
And father read his book 
By the little attic window— 

So close above the brook: 


How little did we reckon 
Of ghosts that flit and pass, 
Of fates that nod and beckon 
In the shadows on the grass; 


Of beauty soon deflowered, 
Engulfed, and borne away— 

And youth that sinks devoured 
In the chasm of a day! 


Courageous and undaunted, 
As in a golden haze, 

We lived a life enchanted, 
Nor stopt to count the days. 


We that were in the story 
Saw not the magic light, 

The pathos, and the glory 
That shines on me to-night. 


In ‘A Prayer” the same author strikes a 
sincere and manly note of religious feeling. 
His choice of meter in these verses is par- 
ticularly happy, as it accentuates the 
appealing tone of invocation. 


A PRAYER 
By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN 


O God, when the heart is warmest, 
And, the head is clearest, 

Give me to act: 

To turn the purposes thou formest 
Into fact. 

O God, when what is dearest 
Seems most dear, 

And the path before lies straight, 
With neither Chance nor Fate 

In my career— 

Then let me act. The wicket gate 
In sight, let me not wait, not wait, 


We do not always fight. 

There comes a dull 

And anxious watching. After night 
Follows dim dawn before the day is full. 
But there's a time to speak, as to be dumb. 
O God, when mine shall come, 

And I put forth 

My strength for blame or praise, 

Blow Thou the fire in my heart's hearth 
Into a blaze— 

(Who kindled it but thou?) 

And let me feel upon that first of days 
As I feel now. 
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@ ror9 by “Save the Surface Campaign” 
Exhibit °° A?— 
the Government’s Demonstration 





HE Government takes good metal rusts or corrodes for the same 
care to protect the surface of the reason. Most surfaces wear out either 
' Capitol Dome at Washington. At to the point of uselessness or extreme 

regular intervals it gives forty painters unsightliness, if not given surface pro- 
t three months’ work providing a tection. Inside the house and outside 
weather-proof coat to the surface of the house the need is the same. If 
f the iron of which the dome is made. anything is used at all sts surface 


: Concrete is an enduring material. But ‘ 
even here a protective coating helps. Over 5,000 gallons of paint are used must be used. 


It seals fine surface cracks and greatly é Tage 
helps to prevent their extension. Best for one coat. Cost of surface protection is in- 
of heey on the surface before the This is an outstanding example of surance to the property. Insurance 
cracks develop. . . . ° ° 

. surface protection against rust. It is in the usual sense is collected ‘only 


interesting, but less intimately interest- if property is destroyed. Insurance 
ing than the idea of protecting the in this sense is collected daily in 
property of the average householder, the prevention of loss which the 
to whom the expense of repairs and protective coating affords. 
replacement is even more serious than 
to the Government. With public and < 
private property of every kind, surface We have prepared a book which you will find 
} protection is fast coming to be upper- as interesting as it is valuable. It will tell you some 
most in men’s minds. startling new things about besa poovection as a 
means to prevent loss. ‘Thoroughly illustrated. 
Wood rots and warps and splits Send for a copy. Address Save the Surface Campaign, 
unless its surface is protected, just as Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 





Some wood decay is not noticeable 
until the damage is extensive. Column 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


bases and similar places on your house is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
really harbor trouble unless watched Paint, Varnish and Allied aera aenge ie products, taken - 
; - of whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting a 
and kept protected. The cost of eee beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
tection is insignificant. cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


“SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL”= heint © Varnish 


er TGONCRETE. (2 4. MANUFACTURED METAL a saicx. C3 
Eon base FACES...j.s, PRODUCTS SURFACES SURFACES ih — sUnrAces —~— 






















































of the 26,000 American boys who were killed on the 
: Argonne-Meuse battle-field, and burying them in a 
great cemetery at Romagne, a little town in the heart of the 
region where the fighting took place. Here and there all over 


‘kx ARE NOW reverentially gathering up the bodies 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CEMETERY IN THE ARGONNE 


common to sailors and men who spend their lives under the glare 
of the open sky, passed between the various brown-painted 
wooden office-buildings or conversed in twos and threes regard- 
ing the engineering problems that arise from time to time. These 
men are engineers in the American Army, and their assistants 
are 3,600 negroes gathered into the Army from many different 


the big battle-field are stakes, 








each marking the grave of an 


American soldier who was buried Meuse 


where he fell. No soldier whose 
grave on the battle-field is 
marked in any way will miss be- 


ing placed in the Romagne. || ° Ch&ne 


cemetery. A careful record is 
kept of each interment, so that BY 
in case the bodies are eventually v 
taken back to the United States 
each may be sent to a final rest- 
ing-place at home. William G. 
Shepherd, a correspondent who 
has recently been at Romagne, 
which place in the near future 
will be visited by hundreds of G 


oF 





thousands of Americans, gives 
a vivid description in the New 
York Evening Post of what is 
now taking place in the French 
village. We quote from Mr. 
Shepherd’s article: 

Special passes are required for 
visiting the great cemetery, which 
is now in course of construction. 
This is no place for euriosity- 
seekers or sensation-hunters, and 
tho the few hundreds of military 
visitors and civilian workers are 
earefully sifted out before they 
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are given passes in Paris to visit 


the American battle-fields, they 


WHERE OUR DEAD OF THE ARGONNE 


LIE BURIED. 


At Romagne, on the field where they won the final victory. 


corners of the United States. 

In the tented camp where these 
colored boys live | found little 
gardens which they themselves 
had laid out, soldier fashion, 
bordered by whitewashed stones. 
I was told that when they were 
first given the task of sexton for 
the American Army, after the 
battle of the Argonne, they saw 
much of the gruesome side of it 
rather than its worthiness, and 
that in their tents at night they 
often went without sleep, sing- 
ing or droning out those weird 
tunes that are known in the 
South as ‘the blues.” 

In one of the office-buildings a 
large force of clerks is keeping the 
records of the dead; no banking 
firm could be more careful of its 
accounts than are these clerks 
(who are white soldiers) and their 
superiors of their registration of 
graves. 

In the road between the camp 
and the cemetery I saw great 
piles of very strong and well- 
built caskets. These neat and 
solid boxes have been scientifi- 
eally constructed so that they 
will endure indefinitely. 


The work of interment, how- 
ever, is far from being the most 
arduous part of the task. When 
it is remembered that the area 
over which the bodies are scat- 


are, nevertheless, given another 
sifting before they are allowed 
a special pass to the Romagne territory. Their battle-field 
passes, so difficult to obtain in Paris, do not permit entrance to 
the cemetery district, or even to the town of Romagne itself. 

On the outskirts of the town—indeed, on a rolling meadow to 
the north of it—we saw a camp of dark-brown tents. As we 
came nearer we saw, among these tents, hundreds of our sturdy 
negro troops. It was the lunch-hour, and they had come in to 
the camp from their task at grave-digging. 

As we rolled into the camp, having been stopt a second time 
by a military policeman, who wanted to be sure that we had per- 
mission to enter the enclosure, we caught our first glimpse of the 
great cemetery, to which will be tied the heart-strings that reach 
out from the 26,000 American homes in which the word Romagne 
will hereafter be sacred. 

On our right, on a hillside, we saw what appeared to be a 
huge engineering work. I confess that I was disappointed to see 
that in place of the single graves which | had had in mind | saw 
before me great excavations, much larger than the cellars of 
average American homes. The reddish, sandy earth which had 
been thrown out from these great graves was piled six feet high 
beside each of the holes. 

These giant graves were perhaps eight feet deep, and at least 
forty feet long. The hillside before us was covered with them. 
I estimated that there were at least twenty of them, open, and 
as many more, marked by the great oblong of fresh earth, had 
been closed. 

In the camp itself one had the sense of being in the midst of a 
great engineering enterprise. There were tools all about, and 
many of the hundred or more automobile-trucks that are used 
at the camp were standing about while the negro soldiers and 
drivers took their midday meal. Brown-faced and well- 
weathered white men, whose eyes had the crowfoot wrinkles 





tered is over thirty miles long and 
sixteen miles wide, and that every yard of these 480 square 
miles must be gone over, some idea may be gained of the time 
and labor involved. Mr. Shepherd’s account continues: 


As we moved about the battle-field later we saw, in fields, in 
groves, on hillsides, and even in the yards of what had been 
the houses of French villages, groups of negro soldiers at their 
worthy but infinitely slow task of ealling the roll of our American 
dead and gathering them together at the hillside rendezvous of 
Romagne. 

One of the burning pictures of all this war to me was a view 
of these negro sexton-soldiers working on a hilltop one rainy 
evening at dusk. They were outlined against the gloomy sky. 
Their huge motor-truck stood near by, ready to carry their 
burden to Romagne. 1 thought of the home back in the United 
States where this one dough-boy’s empty chair held its sacred 
place; of how the ‘“‘home fires,” of which our dough-boys had 
so often sung, had been kept burning for him; I thought of how 
the heart-love in that home would flash across the Atlantic 
to this bleak French hilltop faster than any wireless message— 
if the home folk only knew. 

It was good to know that he was being taken from his solitary 
bed, in the midst of the battle-field desolation, back to the crowd 
of his buddies at Romagne. This, that I saw on the sky-line, 
was his second mobilization. Not this time will he sing and 
romp and play and joke and fight; after this second mobili- 
zation at Romagne he will just lie still and rest with all the other 
thousands of his fellow soldiers, his job well done, until it is 
time for us he saved to take him back home. 


Here to the cemetery at Romagne, on Memorial day, came 
General Pershing and Marshal Foch and General Degoutte, 
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Service at “Standard” 
Branches 

i In the cities marked (*) are carried 
complete lines of Plumbing and Heating, 
Supplies, Farm Lighting, and Water 
; Supply Systems, Tools and Supplies for 
Mills, Mines and Factories; also for the 
Water, Gas, Steam and Oil industries. 
Write or call on nearest branch. 








“Standard” Fixtures 
for Factories 


Factory efficiency is no less a necessity 
now that we have turned to the indus- 
tries of peace. Sanitary plumbing con- 
ditions increase the efficiency of every 
man and woman thus employed. Our 
booklet on this subject—"Factory Sani- 
tation”"—will be sent to manufacturers 
on request. 





Of First Importance-the Kitchen 


ERE the food is prepared; where cleanli- 
ness and perfect sanitation are urgently 
demanded; where the health of the family 

is either conserved or endangered, according, to the 
equipment used and the degree of caution exercised 
—surely no part of the home can mean more to you 


and yours than the kitchen. 
You deserve not only an attractive, sanita 


kitchen, 


but one that is easy to work in—the “Efficiency” 
type developed by this Company and for which the 
name “Standard” has lon? stood. 


"St andard” 


KITCHEN SINKS 


—whether of the elaborate 
double drainboard style or 
some simpler pattern, serve 
the ends of kitchen efficiency. 
These sinks, being one piece, 
beautifully enameled,must be 
sanitary; ‘otandard” fittings 
help toward this end, too. 


“Standard” Sinks are labor- 
savers; easier to work at, be- 
cause they are adjustable in 
height—from 30 to 36 inches 
—and thereby prevent the 
weariness due to workin} 
over a sink that is too low. 


As a rule a new sink can be 
installed in place of an old 
one in a short time and at a 


low cost. Consult a Contract- 
ing, Plumber about changing, 


yours. 


There are many popular de- 
signsof “Standard” One-Piece 
Kitchen Sinks—representing, 
a wide range of prices, but all 
embodying, “Standard” qual- 
ity and insuring, “otandard” 
service to the highest degree. 
They are fully described in 
our booklet, “Standard” 
Plumbing, Fixtures for the 
Home.” This booklet also 
shows the complete 
‘Standard’ line of fixtures 
for Bath and Laundry. Sent 


free on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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42 
with ten thousand Amerean soldiers rep- 
resenting divisions which had taken part 
in the battle, to bid adieu to the heroic dead. 
We quote from General Pershing’s stirring 
tribute to the men he had commanded: 


Reared in the land of freedom, these 
valiant men, but partly skilled in arms, 
eame willing to give their lives to the 
cause without desire for gain. By their 
energy, their devotion, the tide of war 
turned, invaded homes were set free, and 
human liberty was saved from destruction. 

The principles which our forefathers 
fought to establish the heroic dead who 
lie here fought to maintain, and their 
ideals have brought our gift to the Old 
World. But beyond this, our own people, 
through these sacrifices gained much 
honor as individuals and as a nation. 
There is given to us a more lofty con- 
ception of the grandeur of human liberty 
and with it a distinct vision of a better 
world. To realize this fully, the founda- 
tions of society must be laid deeper and 
the structure more firmly built. 

The times demand of us clearness in 
thought and firmness in action. The 
solidity of our national institutions must 
be the bulwark against insidious and 
destructive tendencies. The glory of our 
independence must remain the 


men love and cherish. Strengthened by 


leaven | 
and our flag the emblem of all that free | 





the’ praétical test of war, and with an | 


abiding faith in the Almighty, let us be 
stedfast’ in upholding the integrity of 
our traditions as a guide to future gener- 
ations at home and a beacon to all who are 
opprest.: 

It is especially given the soldier to 
know clearly the price of liberty. Those 
to whom America pays tribute here to- 
day came with us in the full vigor of 
their youth. They left their homes, 
encouraged by beloved ones who re- 
mained behind. As they went to battle 
they were united with a holy inspira- 
tion, realizing their mighty task and 
their obligations to their country, and 
they fought with unparalleled stoicism and 
determination. 

We saw enthusiasm and confidence 
earry them on with irresistible force. 
We saw them at Cantigny and again at 
Chateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel, and 
this historic field in the decisive battle 
of the war. We can again see them 
yonder, moving forward as they steadily 
advanced across the shell-torn field under 
withering fire. They cheer and gallantly 
charge the enemy’s strong positions. They 
put him to flight in the shock of arms. 
Onward, ever onward they go, on to the 
final great victory. 

We weep to-day over their graves 
because they are our flesh and blood, but 
even in our sorrow we are proud that they 
so nobly died, and our hearts swell within 
us to think that we fought beside them. 
To the memory of these heroes this sacred 
spot is consecrated as a shrine where future 
generations of men who love liberty may 
eome to do homage. It is not for us to 
proclaim what they did; their silence 
speaks more eloquently than words. But 
itis for us to uphold the conception of duty, 
honor, and country for which they fought 
and for which they died. It is for us, the 
living, to carry forward their purpose and 
make fruitful their sacrifice. 

And ‘now, dear comrades, farewell. 
Here under the clear skies on the green 
hillsides and amid the flowering fields of 
France, in the quiet hush of peace, we leave 
you forever in God’s keeping. 
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CLEMENCEAU IS NOT ONLY A “TIGER,” | 


BUT ALSO AN “EARLY BIRD” 





HERE’S ne use trying to hold a con- 

versation. with Georges Clemenceau, 
the “‘Tiger of France,” unless you have 
something worth while to say and can say 
it clearly and without waste of words. 
He won't listen to you. He is a very busy 
man who gets up at three in the morning 
and works at top speed all day. But for 
all that he is exceedingly courteous and 
goes out of his way to show consideration 
for others. Thus, it is said he makes his 
breakfast a rapid and most informal meal, 
“*so as not to disoblige the cook.”” Premier 
Clemenceau was born in 1841, and is thus 
well over the ‘‘threescore and ten” 
is supposed to be man’s allotted span of 
life. He is credited with being one of the 
most electric figures at the Peace Con- 


which 


ference, however, so it is evident that he is 
one of those rare persons whose powers 
suffer no impairment with advancing years. 
The Premier descends from a line of men 
who for three hundred years had been 
doctors, and he was himself educated for 
that profession and practised it for a time, 
later going into journalism and politics. 
In a volume on ‘Georges Clemenceau, the 
Tiger of France,” by Georges Lecomte 
(D. Appleton & Co.), this writer states, 
among other things, that a belief has become 
eurrent that the “Tiger” is a man of im- 
pulse, incapable of controlling his changing 
humor, ‘‘flaming with anger or dangerous 
joke.” However— 

This is a mistake. Sovereign calmness 
hides under his jovial and brilliant petu- 
lance. One can not imagine the degree 
of calmness which Clemenceau can‘ attain. 
He never is so much master of himself as 
in the gravest moments when, in the midst 
of the obstacles and dangers, he makes a 
decision. 

Thus, like all real men of action, Clemen- 


peril and not having the means to ward 
it off, he suffers at not being able to act. 
But when he has the possibility of fighting 
it and of making his ideas prevail, of join- 
ing in the work of salvation, he is immedi- 
ately wonderful in his lucid calmness. 

At no time have his intimate collabora- 
tors, who really know his character, been 
mistaken in it. The often recognized sign 
of battle is his placid gravity, his appear- 
ance, and his movements; even his gayest 
playfulness, which reveals a great freedom 
of mind, is blended with his greatest 
anxiety. 

We shall not go so far as to say with a 
certain man given to paradox, who, looking 
at him carefully, remarked: ‘‘Clemenceau 
is joyfully serene to-night. Things are not 
going well!” But it is true that, with his 
perfect control over himself, he is never so 
calm as at the moment when he has to be. 

Therefore, in this war in which the life of 
France is at stake, since he has the respon- 
sibility of the gigantic struggle and can 
act, he astonishes those who do not know 
him well by his thoughtful gravity and calm. 

He is master of himself enough to be able 
to measure out his violence, note its effect, 
and stop it at the right moment. What a 
nervous force he holds in check for the sake 
of clear reasoning! 





| another 





Then the author goes on to explode 
mistaken idea regarding the 
Premier which refers to the complaint 
that he doesn’t know how to listen. Not 
only does he listen, it is said, but while 
listening he reflects upon and discusses in 
his own mind what he hears, even while 
listening thereto. Yes, he listens all 
right— 


But he does so only if he is interested, 
if the person who is talking does not 
appear foolish, confused, hare-brained. 

Since he hates to lose his time and has a 
horror of confused wordiness, of dream- 
ing, disordered minds, of blunderers and 
fools, there are persons of great impor- 
tance and of high rank to whom he listens 
no more after two minutes of their rambling 
talk and whom no human power will force 
him to hear again. 

Having received his rap over the knuckles, 
these men are naturally the ones who 
reproach him and who give him the repu- 
tation of not getting information or 
opinions. 

He gets information, certainly, but only 
from those who know. He gets opinions, 
but only from those who think. 

Watch him at loggerheads with men 
who, on the contrary, are sober and clear 
in their exposition of the subject and are 


bringing him sure information or an 
interesting idea. After having looked into 
their eyes and listened with calmness 


and in impressive silence to their words, 
he sums up in a few words the objections 
that he believes to be valid. 

He discusses as long as he believes he is 
right, or until he has brought forth argu- 
ments so strong that his opposition is 
strengthened. Then he _ keeps silent. 
And his collaborators know what. this 
silence means. It is useless to insist in a 
last charge. The case is heard. 

Then come a few hours more of consid- 
eration to see if really he can find nothing 
against the argument that he is on the 
point of adopting. Then very simply with 
the good faith which is characteristic of 
him, he makes it his own because he 
considers it the best henceforth. 

It is not only when they bring him an 
interesting view that he takes the opinion 
of others into consideration. He knows 
how to listen when, before a public debate 
or a decision to be made, he wishes to test 
his ideas beforehand. 

He fences so that he will be opposed. 
He provokes counter-attacks. He tries his 
strength. It is curious cerebral gymnas- 
tics after long mental control. It is a 
practise stroke before the game. 

These are trial games which, with 
partners well chosen, permit him to discern 
better the strength and the weakness of 
his argument. And this is also a proof of 
his fair-mindedness. ° 

Another peculiarity of his character is, 
after the examination of a difficult affair 
or consideration concerning some ticklish 
debate, the clear-sightedness in which he 
selects the essential point upon which he 
must insist, and also the weak point where 
the adverse attack may well strike, and 
which it will be necessary to defend with 
the greatest energy. Then he fortifies it 
and masses his reserves there. 

This timeliness of Mr. Clemenceau is 
very fortunate and is always the fruit 
of long deliberation with himself. Nothing 
ean distract him from the intense applica- 
tion of his mind with which he falls to the 
study of a problem, until the best solution 
and the surest means of obtaining it appear 
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Scarcely before the paint is dry, 
the big electric crane hoists them 
to the car for shipment. 


Our dealers are making deliveries 
direct from car to farm. 


Hart-Parr Running Full Time, 
Orders Booked Ahead. Why? 


Careful tractor buyers are choosing the New 
Hart-Parr 30 because power and fuel economy 
tests throughout the country have continually 
feo §= FOVEN its high qualities. 
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to our war work the quality and 
workmanship of the Hart-Parr 
product is up to Government 
standard. 


cal, flexible 








Specifications 
Power— Pulls three plows— 
30 H. P. on belt. 
Motor — 2-cylinder twin, 4 
cycle. Valve in head 750 


Tractor Frame—Cast steel, 
one piece. No bend,no twist. 
Carbur etor— New Dray kero- 
sene shunt. 
gs—S. K. F. and Hyatt. 
Speeds — Two forward; one 
reverse. 
Trans mission—Selective slid- 
i [ eear. 
 Device— Honeycomb 
radie a weno dhatedieneens pump 
and fan. 
Lubri ication—Fresh oil, force 


fee 
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Price—$1, wt c% b. factory. 
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ing the story of its satisfactory 
performance on the farm. 


Hart-Parr Company entered the 
reconstruction period trained by 
the high-specification Army and 
Navy Ordnance work. Thanks 


Eighteen years ago Hart-Parr 
founded the tractor industry. 
Many of our old 60’s that plowed 
the virgin prairies of the North- 
west are working the same fields 
today. We still aim to lead the 
tractor industry. 


Write today for complete catalogue of the New Hart-Parr 30. 
Some desirable territory is still open to dealers. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 


931 Lawler St., Charles City, la. 


HART-PARR 30 
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to him. As remarkable as his faculty of 
improvisation, he is not one of those who 
trusts to chance. He has the clear and 
foreseeing brain of a leader. 


And here follow some glimpses of the 
“Tiger” as he appears in his every-day 
life at his home and at his office: 


Behold him in his own home, in his 
modest ground-floor apartment in the Rue 
Franklin, where he has lived for twenty-five 
years. He works at his table shaped like a 
horseshoe, suitable for the display of the 
many different official documents with 
which he is oceupied at the same time. Or 
see him in his minister’s cabinet, formerly 
at the Department of the Interior, now at 
the Department of War. The cares which 
assail him, the constant stream of people, 
news which sweeps in like waves from the 
whole world, the sudden appearance of his 
ministers, of generals, of diplomats, the 
seeret arrival of his intimate aids, the 
different combinations which he follows 
through everything, nothing alters his 
ealm and his lucidity of mind. 

Motionless but looking straight at his 
interlocutors, he suddenly becomes ani- 
mated if the communication interests him. 

Then, while listening or while answering, 
with lively gestures sometimes he claps 
upon hié powerful skull, now pretty bald, 
his inseparable.cap with earlaps, made of 
soft wool in the winter, of silk during the 
summer, a hunter’s cap which, like his 
little soft hat, is a part of his legendary 
appearance. Sometimes he takes it off 
to put it on again soon with a light tap, 
keeping up the discussion all the time. 

A head-dress worn in his fashion does not 
give to its owner the air of an old man, 
I beg you to believe. 

It is a head-dress which in the course of 
the conversation does not remain long in 
repose and which all the Prime Ministers 
and military chiefs of the Entente must 
have seen rise and fall on this expressive, 
dominating face. 

Or, behold Clemenceau pass, his step 
alert, resolute, in spite of his years, his 
hat a bit cocked over his ear, his sardonic 
face, his eane over his shoulder. 

He has always been known for this 
earriage of his head and his gait. Kept 
young by horseback riding and fencing, he 
remained for a long time supple and slen- 
der. Age has given him a little embonpoint 
without weighing him down. He walks 
less quickly, perhaps, but still with great 
precision and sprightliness. 

He is not, he never will be, an old pussy- 
footing parliamentarian. He never turns 
his shoulders sideways, but walks straight 
along in crowds. Above these square 
shoulders observe this battering mien, 
this mouth ready, under the white mane of 
his mustache, for a sly joke, this merry 
and attentive look. Listen to this viva- 
cious voice, at times a bit dry, and yet very 
warm, harmonious, and of a timbre which 
stirs. 


Heavy tho the burden of responsibility 
resting on the Premier’s shoulders may be, 
it does not render him solemn or melan- 
choly, for— 


He jokes, he jollies, he diseoncerts and 
enchants people by his picturesque, pithy 
sayings, by his expressive phrases, and by 
his humor. One does not find him dull 
even in his gravest moments. 

Blunders exasperate him. Solemn stu- 
pidity, doting upon itself, adds some 
gaiety to his irritation,, The extravagances 
of certain pretentigud harebraiined persons 
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mix joy with his amazement. The human 
animal, whatever it may be, always diverts 
and interests him. . And tranquilly,. with 
an amused look, he watches the comedy of 
the world. But he is not stingy toward the 
human.animal «with his cutting jokes. 
What. barbed shafts, always with good 
humor, he fires at it! 

With:a light paw and with a smile, he 
toys with the lack of good sense and logic, 
with weakness and fear, with incoherence 
he passes by, cordial, jocose, bantering. 
And he leaves behind him a wake of 
striking jokes and prolonged laughter. 
They resound still there where he was, while 
his spirit has awakened. other laughter. 

Everywhere he appears the conversa- 
tion becomes animated and its tone rises. 
In the corridors of the Senate and in the 
Chamber of Deputies the usual banal, 
stupid gossip is being carried on. Clemén- 
ceau arrives, hiding so many serious 
thoughts under his joviality; immediately 
by his -radianee and by the inspiration 
of his presence, he shakes people out of 
their torpor and forees them to come out 
of their dulness. Faces light up, gestufes 
become more lively, clever ideas and 
brilliant repartee flash back and forth. 
The fireworks begin, gay wit sparkles, the 
charm of his mind has worked. Around 
Clemenceau no one can be sad or dull. 
The stupid get away as from too hot a fire. 

On certain days his radiant vitality and 
his energy accomplish wonders. He 
awakens in his steps confidence and hope. 

Here is a simple example: On the second 
day of the great offensive in March against 
the British troops, at the moment that the 
German fiood was submerging everything 
in front of it and, through a formidable 
break in the line, was rolling toward Paris, 
with a heavy heart under the impassive 
air which must be kept in such hours, in 
my haste to have news less bad, I entered 
the Palais Bourbon, where sometimes 
information, not yet printed, circulates. 

The atmosphere was lugubrious. No 
favorable rumor. Dismayed faces, shak- 
ings of the head and the manner of people 
who are expecting the worst. Except for 
certain deputies and journalists who, con- 
trolling their anxiety, were standing their 
yround, how few among the best were 
showing souls sufficiently stedfast. This 
ant-hill above which too many black 
moths were flying was seareely reassuring. 
After having tried to react against this 
uneasiness by taking an air of calm con- 
fidence, | hurried elsewhere to breathe. 
On the threshold I encounter a friend who, 
like me, was happy to get away. We talk. 

‘Clemenceau has not come?” I asked 
him. 

“No,” he replied. 
at the front all day.”’ 

“It is plain that they are having a bit 
of a hurricane.” 

The next day, impelled by the same 
desire for quicker news, | enter there as | 
zo elsewhere. Nothing more favorable. 
The break has rather been enlarged. The 
onrush of the waves continues to shake 
everything. There is really no reason why 
the same faces should not have the same 
expressions of sadness and apprehension. 
Yet I find them transformed. Their eyes 
are clearer, their demeanor is more proud 
and more resolute. The words that one 
hears are more confident. “The atmosphere 
is better. I ask questions. 

Clemenceau has just passed by. He has 
reanimated hope. His ardor has warmed 
everybody. It is wonderfa#itjhat an a 
heart has so much you ‘ 


‘*He has been away 






Premier Clemenceau has* 


- 





able to®y 


keep up his marvelous vigor of body and 
mind only through moderation in all things 
and the observance of rigorous rules of 
hygiene. As we are told: 


He does not smoke, eats little, searcely 
drinks anything but water. Until about 
1890 he was a constant attendant at first 
representations of plays of a social or 
literary value. For’ some thirty years, 
except for very rare occasions, as, for ex- 
ample, a dinner at the home of intimate 
friends where he hopes to have an agreeable 
give-and-take of ideas, he does not go 
away from home at night and goes to bed 
very early. 

It is true that -he gets up regularly at 
three o’clock every morning, and sometimes 

even earlier. Not having noed of a long 

sleep, he is not far from believing that 
sleep is a prejudice. Courageous people, 
quite snobbish that they have got up 
at six o’elock, and the workmen who are 
getting to their work at the same hour, 
and in whose eyes he is nothing except a 
bourgeois profiteer, do not suspect that at 
this moment, if he is minister, he has 
already studied two or three dossiers, and 
if he is become a journalist again has 
written his article. 

In order to furnish him with the latest 
news of the evehing, the secretary has 
them sent by messenger to. his home. 
They are slipt wnder the doormat, where 
Clemenceau knows that he will find them. 
But how often in his haste to know the 
events and to get to work, thinking that 
he has slept too long, the industrious and 
impetuous old man comes to lift up the 
mat before the messenger has brought 
the dispatches for him to devour! 

Then, when the precious envelop has 
appeared, for three or four hours he enjoys 
the delight of a hard battle, in solitude, 
until the illuminating idea springs forth 
and he hits upon his stirring phrases. 

After that, he indulges in a half hour’s 
gymnastic exercise, which keeps up the 
vigorous suppleness of his muscles and 
insures, through a perfect circulation of 
blood, the calm lucidity of his mind. 

At eight o’clock the first visitors, to 
whom morning appointments were given, 
present themselves. Busy men ean not 
avoid crowding their days except by being 
methodical. Thus Clemenceau, exact and 
precise like all great workers, does not keep 
people waiting. Try to arrange three or 
four appointments, one of which will be 
with Clemenceau,and | am sure that if he 
foresees you have an interesting com- 
munication to make you’ will get an 
appointment with him first. 

As courteous as he is punctual, as a 
general rule he keeps his correspondence 
up to date. What a lesson this is for 
certain ill-mannered, negligent people who 
think they can afford to be geniuses by 
never deigning to reply. This glorious old 
man, in spite of his busy life, does not 
wish to do to others what he would not 
wish to have done to himself. So he takes 
the trouble to acknowledge, by a note, the 
receipt of the smallest book sent to him. 
God and his concierge know how his door 
is bombarded with them. 

Immediately after his breakfast comes 
his departure for the Senate. Without 
neglecting its deliberations or the lobby- 
ing, too fully informed in regard to affairs 
under consideration, he presides over 
either the Commission of the Army or the 
interrogation of the ministers with vigor 
and without allowing any concealment 
of the.real state of affairs. 

Then he« BpPs': to his editorial office, 
where he is gladyto talk intimately with sad 
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First, or Great Pyramid, sepulchre of 
Cnufu, second king of the fourth dynasty, . 
3733-3666 B.C. Its height originally was 
481 feet; its base, 774 feet. 





hicty years’ work. 


for one hundred thousand men 





a STUPENDOUS TASK, the construction of this Egyptian 
tomb—masses of brick, cased with red syenitic granite exqui- 
sitely fitted together. 


A monument to perseverance. 


a Perseverance is pyramided in the HARDMAN ‘“‘good will ’’— 
OLD AS THE paramount in HARDMAN tires. 


AUTOMOBILE Practically all business is on a basis of confidence. 


For twenty-five years HARDMAN has built up confidence 
with a product that consistently perpetuates that standard. 


The actual, hand-made, manufacture of the tire itself also is 
very much like building a pyramid—laminating the fabric 
and rubber with such exacting precaution that the finished 
product will withstand wear and tear just as the pyramids 
of old have defied centuries of nature’s torments. 


HARDMAN tires, both cord and fabric, are wrapped tread. Made under a 
long-time, single cure process—the way to make tires uniformly good. Extra 
heavy, pure para cushion is applied, together with pliable tread, standard Sea 
Island fabric and thick gauge, thereby reducing liability to stone bruise. 

HARDMAN tubes are laminated—hand-built of the finest rubber, toughened and cured 
by the HARDMAN formula. They are wonderfully flexible, yet extremely strong— 
backed by an unquestionable guarantee. 


You can pyramid your mileage with, HARDMAN tires. 


HARDMAN RUBBER CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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Dynamome:er Test in 
Engineering Laboratories, 
Champion Factory, Toledo, O 
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Dynamometer Test 
Guarantees Dependability 


O MATTER what type of auto- 

motive engine you have, nor under 

what service conditions you put it, the 

Champion Spark Plugs recommended 

for that particular type.of engine have 

already shown a 100% efficiency record 
under exactly similar service strains. 


In the Dynamometer Department of 
our laboratories various types of engines 
equipped with Champion Spark Plugs 
are being run at-all times under the 
most severe conditions. 


These tests duplicate the work spark 
plugs must perform when climbing steep 
hills, pulling heavy truck loads through 
deep mud, racing on speedways, plow- 
ing fields under hot suns, or edging 
slowly through congested Fifth Avenue 
traffic. 


In addition to all the laboratory tests 
on the various materials going into 
Champion Spark Plugs, this actual en- 
gine test is the daily check on the de- 
pendability of each day’s production of 
Champion Spark Plugs for every type 
of engine and for every possible road 
task. 


The greater resisting power of our 
famous No. 3450 Insulator together 
with our patented asbestos gasket con- 
struction and coupled with extreme care 
in manufacture, close inspection and 
rigid production tests enable Champion 
Spark Plugs to stand up and keep going 
better and longer. 


Buy Champion Spark Plugs now and 
make sure the name Champion is on the 
Insulator and the World trade-mark on 
the box and avoid substitutes. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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Champion 7/8-18 
A 44, Price $1.00 


Dependable 
Spark Plugs 
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eoeditors or with friends who chance to | 


come. He is tov full of life not to like to 
have life around him. He goes there 
every evening. But if you wish to find 
him in good humor, be careful not to 
present yourself. before him before he has 
read the afternoon editions and revised 
his morning article according to the im- 
pressions of the day. Otherwise, no 
matter how much of a friend of his you 
may be, you will only find an impatient 
man sweeping his eyes over the evening 
papers while he listens to you and furious 
at not being able to read better and listen 
to you more tranquilly. A_ half-hour 
later, when his article is corrected and the 
papers are read, he becomes the gayest 
of talkers. 

It is the same program at the Ministry. 
There is this difference, that the revision 
of his article is replaced by the careful and 
minute study of affairs, whether the morn- 
ing is passed in the Rue Saint Dominique 
instead of at home, or whether there passes 
through his office a great number of 


summoned visitors such as ministers, 
members of Parliament, generals, am- 


bassadors, public officials, journalists. At 
three o’clock the stream of visitors begins 
again, made pleasant. by inevitable inter- 
ruptions of rapid talks in regard to dis- 
patches and decisions to be made. This 
continues until Clemenceau locks himself 
in to work with his colleagues who, sum- 
ming up affairs in a few precise phrases, 
know how his brain works. 

There are often private interviews with 
tlhe President of thé Republic, whom 
Clemenceau keeps informed of everything. 
Once a week he meets with the Council of 
Ministers, which, since the war, has held 
eonstant meetings, in which harangues 
were kept up for hours. From time to 
time he makes a visit to the Senate or the 
Chamber of Deputies when he thinks 
that his presence can be useful or when 
he has something to say; but he refuses 
to waste time in the corridors in order to 
foil plots. 

Moreover, he has so-much to do and the 
phases of the struggle demand such close 
application that he becomes more and more 
sparing of his words and time. 

He always had a horror of superfluous 
verbiage; and even during his first presi- 
deney of the Council, which he spent at the 
Ministry of the Interior, his busy life 
forced him to demand great brevity and 
to avoid useless conversation. 

One day he was terribly beset and over- 
taxed. One of his prefects, who was short 
of money, insisted on being received, and 
at the moment when the minister was 
showing a visitor out he made a last 
effort through the half-opened door. 

“One word!” begged the prefect, who 
was really in ‘need of very prompt 
assistance. 

‘All right; but only one!”’ Clemenceau 
replied imperiously. 

‘**Dough!” implored the official, who was 
suddenly inspired by necessity. 

Then, disarmed and diverted, the min- 
ister had him enter and the two men 
talked it over. 

Another time one of his most faithful 
friends whom in normal times he takes the 
greatest pleasure in seeing, comes into 
his office at a rush-hour. 

“What do you want?” he cries out 
hastily, extending his hand. 

“Simply shake hands,” the 
explains. 

“‘Tt’s done!”” Clemenceau replies bruskly 
but affably. ‘‘Now get out!” 


friend 





Then, without a smile for his visitor, | 


he goes back to work. 





| immense labor by contemplating with an | 


Illuminating of a man’s character are 
the ways in which he plays. As might 
be expected of a vigorous personality 
like that of the French Premier, he loves 


Nature, and spends his leisure time walking | 


under the trees in gardens and parks or 
hunting in the fields and woods. Also 
he is very fond of animals. We read on: 


He likes to have them around him con-~ | 


stantly and watch them. Their beauty 


| eharms him. Their peacefulness calms 


him. He likes their colors, their forms, 
their life. 
panions. 
fidelity is a pleasure to him. In their 
instinct, sharpened by the relations and 
conversations one has with them, he finds 
more wisdom, kindness, and uprightness 
than in the strange soul of some men. 

He always has beautiful dogs of all kinds 
about him. They are his familiar com- 
panions, who never enervate him and 
whom he never scolds. 
mon to’ see the watchful face of one of 
them through the window of his automobile. 
During his first Premiership his favorite, a 
magnificent English dog, stretched out 
luxuriously in front of the flaming logs 
in his office, received his guests with him. 

This friend of trees and beautiful 
gardens suffered to see the park of the 
ministerial residence lifeless and deserted. 
One would have said it was the park of the 
Sleeping Beauty and that after a hundred 
years of silence there was nothing in it 
except emptiness and motionlessness. Tired 
of seeing nothing move except the water 
with which the gardener watered the lawns, 
he had the idea of stocking it with animals. 
He put peacocks and swans into it; and, 
while he worked and listened to his visitors, 
he looked at the majestic walk, the im- 
pressive immobility, and the shaded plu- 
mage of the birds. 

This was a fine scandal. The employees 
of the Ministry were shocked at his unusual 
fancy. The inhabitants of the Faubourg 
Saint - Honoré, furious to hear the mo- 
notonous call of the peacock night and 
day, complained repeatedly to the chief of 
police. A long and memorable battle of 
ambuseades and cruel cunning ensued. 
One of the swans was poisoned. The chief 
of police was on the eve of being forced to 
summon his recalcitrant minister. Finally, 
so the story goes, in order to be able to 
look at the colorful splendor of the pea- 
eocks, Mr. Clemenceau had to resign him- 
self to the removal of their vocal cords. 


The Premier is also interested in works 
of art. He early became a collector of 
Japanese curios, and for a long time in his 
former apartments an expressive Japanese 
mask indicated his 
Further: 


door to visitors. 


His portrait has been painted by 
Edouard Manet, whose sincere talent he 
liked while still very young; also by J. F. 
Raffaelli, who represented him in all the 
energy of his oratory, in the masterpiece 
of life and truth now in the Luxembourg; 
finally by Carriére, whose intelligence and 
profoundly human art pleased him. Busts 
have been made of him by Rodin, with 
whose genius he was familiar, and lately 
by the excellent sculptor, Sicard. Clemen- 
ceau respects too much the free interpre- 
tation of an artist ever to be astonished at 
the interpretations they gave of him. 

Finally, without disappointment or wear- 
iness, he reposes from his battles and his 


It is not uncom- | 


| ported by the armies concerned. 


| and hooks to the body. 
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eye sensitive to plastic beauty a few 
pictures by his friends, in which he finds 
a bit of nature that he loves so much, and a 
little humanity and life which he always 
tries to understand better. 





WHEN YANK JABS “POILU” AND 
“POILU” PUNCHES YANK 


HE man who ean handle his fists is a 
better all-araund soldier than the one 
who must have a weapon in a hand-to- 


. ; hand encounter— leas is inciple 
Dogs are his preferred com- | 1 encounter—at least, this principl 


Their joyous, intelligent, docile | 


has been followed from the beginning in 
training our new army. Professional and 
amateur boxers have worked hard to drill 
our drafted men in the rudiments of 
Bouts of all kinds have been 
this 
France, and probably many future cham- 
pions have been developed. In 
bouts between champions of the A. E. F. 
and those from the French and British 


pugilism. 


encouraged both in country and 


France 
enthusiastically sup- 


A May 
issue of The Cro, published by the soldiers 


armies have been 


in camps around Bourges, France, contains 
a typical Franco-American prize - fight 
story. It is headed in good American 
newspaperese, with a touch of pride no 
“Local Pugs Batter French to 
It describes fights staged on two 


doubt, 
Dust.” 
successive evenings, a Wednesday and a 
Thursday, mostly between Frenchmen and 
The French fighters and A. 
E. F. champions were brought to Bourges 


Americans. 


by the Knights of Columbus, according 
With 
one or two exceptions, the fighters went at 


to the sporting editor of The Cro. 


it for all they were worth—which is not 
true of all prize-fights—and the consequent 
spirited scrapping was thoroughly en- 
joyed. The chief bout on Wednesday was 
between a French champion, Saint-Didier, 
who had the reputation of having outfought 
some of the best French and American 
boxers and was a veteran of 180 fights. 
His opponent was described as ‘*Georgie 
Mass, the pride of Bourges, and without a 
doubt the best featherweight in the A. E. 
F. at the present time.”’ Saint-Didier made 
a poor showing, according to this story: 


With the sound of the whistle for the 
first round, both men went to it in grand 
old style. Mass led with straight jabs 
It did not take 
him long to notice that the Frenchman was 
rather careless about guarding his face and 
immediately started to disfigure his de- 
ceiving countenance. 

Refreshed by a drink of a special brand 
of Paris ‘‘tonic”’ Saint-Didier came back 
in the second for revenge and instead was 
tapped regularly on the nose. Mass then 
worked him into a corner where he would 
have the advantage. And he made good 
use of every opportunity, mauling the 
so-called champion more than he ever re- 
ceived in any one of his previous battles. 

The third round was the same story. 
Saint-Didier tried to get the jump on Mass, 
but he wasn’t quite as fast as he should 
have been, and was on the receiving end, 
the local champ having wonderful control. 
It was about this time that the Frenchman 
decided that his chances were very poor. 
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He had a good reputation and the sting of 
defeat at the hands of the local boy ran 
through his mind. Toward the end of the 
round, he forced Mass in the left-hand 
corner of the ring and butted him and then 
tried to use his foot. He was cautioned 
by the referee, but the big question in his 
mind was how to quit and get the francs. 
He butted again and was hissed. Landing 
on the chair in his corner, he claimed that 
he was sick and could not continue the 
bout. His manager saw a few hundred 
franes flying away and did everything he 
could to keep his man in the ring, without 
success. Mass agreed to let his opponent 
rest for a period, but he would not com- 
promise. He knew that he would be 
defeated, and rather than take his medicine 
like a man, he quit. Following this demon- 
stration, Chaplain Smith asked the au- 
dience if they thought he should receive 
his money for the fight and there was a 
quick reply. Needless to say, he did not 
receive a franc. 

Red Anderson, fighting like the famous 
Battling Nelson, handed George Gras, a 
well-known Paris boxer, one of the worst 
lickings administered in Bourges this 
season. At the end of the third round, 
Gras called for a doctor and Captain Case, 
of the Post Infirmary, who responded, de- 
clared that he had a broken collar-bone 
and ordered his removal to Camp Hospital 
68 for treatment. 

Gras was booked for several fights for 
the next few weeks, and, following a 
suggestion by a ringside spectator, Chap- 
lain Smith, official announcer, asked the 
audience if they would make a voluntary 
donation for the injured man. Being true 
American sports, they responded and with- 
in fifteen minutes more than 700 francs 
were raised. 

Al Norton, of California, a lad who has 
been in and out of the champion class, 
boxed Bob Martin, the heavyweight title 
holder, for three and a half rounds, during 
which he showed that he still maintained 
some of his championship caliber. Some 
of his pals from Doyle’s who followed him 
in the days when he fought men like Jim 
Flynn and Sam Langford would be sur- 
prized if they saw the old boy working in 
his old-time form over here in Bourges. 

Fundi, the featherweight crown wearer, 
and Billy Cleck, the welter, had a nice 
battle showing the fine points of the game. 
Fundi looked good, but more than one 
fan wished that Georgie Mass, his only real 
rival in France, was working against him. 

Thompson, of Mehun, fought a draw with 
Merrio, a French boy from Paris. This 
was the first fight for the game little Yank 
sinee he was injured at Issoudon some time 
ago, and while he was not at his best, showed 
some of his old-time form and looked as 
tho he will come through in grand old style 
as soon as he gets a little more training. 

Red Anderson, after a strenuous night 
handing the trouncing to George Gras, 
fell a victim by practically fhe same 
route as his opponent the night previous. 
He caught for Marqua all through the 
bout and showed he was capable of mak- 
ing the best baseball team in fhe A. E. 
F. There was some excuse for him, as he 
injured his shoulder in his first fight and 
was not in the best of condition. 

As the final bout of the wonderful ecard, 
Georgie Mass stopt Verdidio, of Paris, in a 
round and a half. In the best of condition 
as a result of his fight, he played with his 
opponent. Realizing that his man would 
not la8t many rounds, he stopt toward the 
end of the first. In the soeond, he decided 
that he had enough work for one evening, 
and shot over a few straight jabs, followed 








them with a left hook to the chin, and the 
Frenchman packed in for the evening. 
And maybe Fundi enjoyed this? Who can 
tell? 





FEROCITY OF AMERICAN BASEBALL 
‘-ASTOUNDS THE FRENCH 





HE French are amazed at American 

baseball, and they have certainly 
seen a lot of it since the advent of the 
dough-boys in their country. Among other 
things, the Frenchmen can’t understand 
the deadly seriousness with which the 
Americans play a mere game, or the ferocity 
with which they take sides. Also they 
consider our national game a dangerous 
pastime, involving much peril to life and 
limb, and the fearless manner in which the 
brave Americans stand up to it awakens 
their unbounded admiration. ‘One of 
your baseball games is exactly like a 
battle,” said a Frenchman to William G. 
Shepherd, who tells the story in the New 
York Evening Post. ‘‘Your men never 
smile while they are playing it and the 
onlookers shout and roar like Roman 
mobs.” Mr. Shepherd relates that when 
a dough-boy was hit by an automobile in 
the street, a Frenchman, pushing his way 
through the crowd, looked with pity on the 
unconscious, bleeding victim, and then 
turned to the nearest dough-boy and in- 
quired, ‘‘Baseball?’”’ Another man, a 
major, ran a splinter under his finger- 
nail and when he paid his weekly visit 
to his manicurist, the latter, observing 
the injured member bound up in a com- 
press, asked sympathetically, ‘‘ Baseball?” 
Mr. Shepherd goes on: 


Just out of sheer curiosity as I have 
moved about France I have looked into 
the question of whether the French are 
likely to adopt baseball as a popular game. 
I have expert evidence from both the 
American and the French sides and, after 
adding to this the results of my observa- 
tions, I feel safe in saying that if baseball 
ever does gain a foothold in France, its 
popularity will not be apparent in this 
generation. 

There is no doubt that the Frenchman 
has what we call ‘‘an eye.’’ With his quick 
nervousness he is able to make his muscles 
respond instantaneously to his brain. This 
is one of the first requisites of baseball. 
As batters and base-runners it is con- 
eeivable that the Frenchmen might shine 
at baseball. 

But between the neck and the waist 
the average Frenchman is not a baseball- 
player and never will be, unless a special 
baseball brand of Frenchman is developed. 
Frenchmen run to legs, strange as it may 
seem. In the hundreds of rings in which 
Frenchmen have appeared with American 
boxers in France it is noted that the 
Frenchman below the waist is usually the 
superior in muscle and in speed. Fighter 
for fighter, the Frenchman is almost 
invariably quicker and shiftier on his feet 
than the American. Above the waist the 
American is always stronger and better- 
shouldered. This tendency of the French- 
man to rely on his legs instead of bringing 
into play his shoulders and his arms is 
shown in the old game of boxing with the 
feet and in his supremacy at football. 

A French boy kicks as naturally as a 


| fish swims. 





During a baseball game 
near Bar-le-Duc not long ago, nine base- 
balls were picked up by little French boys 
who were hanging about the outskirts 
of the crowd awaiting such opportunities. 

As baseballs’ are scarce in France— 
only 750,000 having been sent over— 
the military police were asked to seize all 
baseballs found in the hands of the French 
urchins. The next day fifteen baseballs 
were turned in by the police. 

Every military policeman reported that 
he had found the French boys kicking the 
baseballs around like feotballs! 

In the parks of France little boys and 
girls rarely throw their toy balls into the 
air. They kick them instead. The idea 
of using their hands in throwing or catching 
does not seem to occur to them. Throwing, 
it would seem, is distinctly an American 
achievement. 


A sporting expert tried to introduce 
baseball among the French soldiers. It 
was not a success. They did both their 
throwing and their catching ‘‘girl fashion,” 
which not only is considered by experts a 
very poor fashion indeed, but also results 
in numerous broken fingers and other 
injuries not to create any 
particular enthusiasm for the game. 
Mr. Shepherd: 


conducive 
Says 


The brave poilus, with stiff and out- 
stretched fingers, would extend their 
hands to the hottest liners without a 
qualm. It was like presenting a handful 
of clothes-pins to the kick of a mule. They 
seemed unable to learn how to present the 
side of their hands to the oncoming ball 
in American fashion. “In the phraseology of 
the American boy, they caught the ball 
‘“‘girl fashion.” They all gleaned from 
their experience that baseball was one of 
the roughest and mutilatingest games they 
had ever seen, and they gained a tremen- 
dous respect for the Americans who played 
it without breaking their hands. 

When a big, soft indoor baseball was 
substituted for the hard baseball the 
Frenchmen took a new interest in the 
game, and they shortly became decidedly 
proficient. 

The Frenchmen who have tried base- 
ball find themselves absolutely unable to 
throw with the snap of the arm which 
characterizes American throwing. They 
eall it ‘“‘throwing with the broken arm,” 
thus referring to the bend of the elbow 
which gives the American throw its snap. 
Again, the American boy would fall back 
on the term ‘‘girl fashion’’ in trying to 
describe the Frenchman’s throwing. There 
is more of a trick in this snap of the elbow 
than the average American, who learned 
baseball as a child, fully realizes, and 
many of our dough-boys in France basked 
with delight in the admiration of the 
French onlookers for this art of throwing 
which they had acquired so unwittingly 
as kids. 

It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, and the chances are that a French- 
man of twenty years or over would never 
learn how to throw. Baseball is a combi- 
nation of running and exact throwing. 
There must be a certain proportion of 
running speed to throwing speed in order 
to make the game interesting. With fast 
French running and slow French throwing, 
not to mention excessive batting due to 
the good French ‘‘eye” and slow pitching, 
it has been absolutely impossible for the 
Americans to show to the young men of 
France the beauties and the niceties of 
baseball as we know it. 
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New and Magnificent 


HARMING witchery of style is woven into this 
newest motor car—a magnificent private coach, 
alive with power, correct to the smallest detail, 


and refreshingly restful. 


Designed especially for those exacting men and women 
who know all that a good car can give them, and still 
want a car of higher quality and an increase of enjoyment. 





The Winton Six output being limited, we | Winton Oil Engines 
suggest that you give this new bevel-edge | for yachts and motor ships, and 


Winton gasoline-electric light and 


: ; ' ' power Generating Sets are manu- 
special early consideration. Salesrooms in many | pows abe peer nda 


large cities. Shall we send you literature and | in 4 separate, splendidly equipped 
plant, devoted exclusively to these 











the address of the salesroom nearest you? two products. Write us your needs. 
The Winton Company 
77 Berea Road 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 














READ, THE C. COLUMBUS OF AVIA- 
TION, BELIEVES IN A FINISHED JOB 
“ Y husband doesn’t start anything 

he can’t finish,” said the wife of 
Lieut.-Com. A. C. Read, the first air- 
navigator to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Apparently the chief characteristic of 
people who do such things as that just 
accomplished by Aviator Read is a sort 
of “ Pike’s-Peak-or-Bust”’ spirit which en- 
ables them to reach their goal in spite of 
all the imps of adversity in the universe. 
Read’s undaunted determination to “‘fin- 
ish the job,” tho his trip was beset by 
many discouragements of a heart-breaking 
nature, recalls the exploit of Christopher 
Columbus, who, after he once conceived 
the idea of crossing the unknown ocean, 
went about with the “bee in his bonnet” 
for years, calmly meeting all manner of 
sneers and fanatical opposition before he 
finally accomplished his purpose. As for 
that earlier voyager, Leif Ericson, who 
erossed the Atlantic about seven hundred 
years before Columbus did, specific in- 
formation is not at hand indicating that 
he possest the “‘do-or-die”’ stuff of which 
successful explorers and pioneers are made, 
but it is safe to say he was a man who did 
not lose his nerve over a few obstacles, 
for he was a true type of the ancient 
Norsemen whose character is well illus- 
trated in a saying about one of them to the 
effect that ‘‘when things seemed at their 
worst, he was at his best.”’ 

It is very evident also that Commander 
Read has no superstition in his make-up 
or he would never have started out in a 
“hoodoo” plane. The NC-4 seemed ill- 
fated from the very beginning of her career, 
once, during the time she was being as- 
sembled, narrowly escaping destruction by 
fire. Her evil star was still in evidence 
on the first leg of her journey when she 
was forced to land at Chatham Bay, while 
her sister planes flew on to Trepassey. This 
was the first test of her commander’s 
nerve, the halt at Chatham consuming a 
week of precious time. Then there was 
another long delay at Ponta Delgada, one 
more at Lisbon, a short one at Mondego 
River, and one at Ferrol, and finally 
Plymouth was reached, twenty-three days 
after the start was made, only fifty-two 
hours and thirty-one minutes of which 
had been spent in the air. It will thus be 
seen that the first trip by airplane from 
Rockaway, New York, to Plymouth, 
England, was an experience to try the 
patience of anybody but one who never 
forgot that he must finish what he had 
started. 

Before he was assigned to the command 
of the NC-4, nothing much had ever been 
heard of Lieut.-Com. Albert Cushing 
Read. Martin Green remarks in the New 
York World that Read is a typical officer of 
the American Navy. He continues: 


He is but two months over thirty-two 
years of age. A look at his photograph 
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reveals a lot of the inside of the story of 
his flight. 

He has the. typical American face, 
square jaw, straight, firm mouth, wide 
forehead, serious eyes, and generous ears. 
Readers. of the newspapers have doubtless 
noted that Hawker and the other English 
aviators who essayed the transatlantic 
flight are generally photographed smiling. 
Seldom does a photograph of a smiling 
American officer appear—except when he 
is photographed off duty. It was said of 
our officers and soldiers in France by the 
soldiers of other nations who saw them 
going into battle: 

“The Americans, their faces are frozen.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Read’s smile is 
generous and infectious, but when he is 
on a job he doesn’t smile much. He prob- 
ably smiled expansively when he alighted 
in Lisbon Harbor, but it is a pretty safe 
bet that his features were set all the way 
across from the Azores. 

This young officer who, after an almost 
heart-breaking start, finally achieved the 
honor of guiding the first airplane to cross 
the Atlantic, never figured in the public 
prints before he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the NC-4. The files of The 
W orld, from the date of his birth, March 29, 
1887, down to a few weeks ago, contain 
no reference to Albert Cushing Read. 
The reporters who were assigned to Rock- 
away during the preparation for the 
flight of the NC’s never saw Lieutenant- 
Commander Read until he was unex- 
pectedly placed in command of the sta- 
tion one day by the absence of the ranking 
officers. 

He received the reporters that day m 
his office. They found a rather slight man 
wearing a gray sweater and a pair of 
greasy uniform trousers. He had been 
working on the engines of the NC-4. His 
answers to questions were so clear, succinct, 
and decisive that the reporters talked 
about him when they went away and their 
judgment was that here was a live wire. 
After that not one of their days was 
eomplete unless they paid a visit to the 
soft-voiced, lithe little officer who was 
always affable but refused to talk about 
anything but the work in hand. 

A quality in Lieutenant-Commander 
Read that imprest the reporters was his 


thoroughness and the calm deliberation | 


with which he went about tasks and the 
remarkable speed with which he finished 
them. He did not appear to be in a hurry 
but everybody around him hustled effi- 
ciently. It was said of him that he never 
made a false motion and the men under 
him eopied his methods. 


Then Mr. Green goes on and gives the 
following brief sketch of the life of this 
modern Columbus: 


Albert Cushing Read was born at 
Lyme, New Hampshire, a little town on 
the Connecticut River. It was fortuitous 
indeed that his parents decided to give 
him the name of Cushing, which is so 
closely associated with the glorious record 
of the United States Navy. And it may be 
more than a coincidence that one of the 
destroyers stationed near the European 
coast to lend him aid in case he should be 
forced to alight on the ocean is named 
the Cushing. 

The future pioneer in _ transatlantic 
air-navigation attended the public school 
at Lyme until his people moved down into 
Massachusetts. He attended the public 
and high schools in his new home until he 
was sixteen years old when he received an 
appointment to the Naval Academy at 


Annapolis. 








He was graduated with honors, and 
as an ensign saw a lot of service on 
various battle-ships and cruisers. In 1908 
he was sent to the Pacifie Station, serving 
there until 1911, when he was ordered home 
from Nagasaki, Japan. In July, 1915, 
when the Navy began to pay some atten- 
tion to aviation, he was sent to the aero- 
nautic station at Pensacola, Fla., for in- 
struction in aviation. At that time he 
held the rank of Lieutenant. 

In May, 1916, he was detached from 
the aviation service and sent to the battle- 
ship North Carolina, but he was ordered 
back to air-work again in June, 1917, when 
he was placed in charge of the aviation 
station at Bay Shore, L.I. He was th na 
Lieutenant-Commander. Subsequently he 
served at several naval air-stations, in- 
eluding those at Rockaway Beach, Mon- 
tauk, Garden City, and Port Washington, 
Li E. 

While stationed on Long Island during 
the war he was in charge of a number of 
important tactical air-maneuvers and made 
many flights offshore while German sub- 
marines menaced the coast. In March 
of this year he was selected to command 
one of the three NC planes in the transat- 
lantie flight, and joined Commander John 
Henry Towers of the NC-3 and Lieut.- 
Com. Patrick Nelson Lynch Bellinger, at 
Rockaway. 

As heretofore stated, he was there a 
considerable time before the reporters 
got track of him. His ability to fade into 
a background was notable. He is inher- 
ently modest and to-day finds this, one of 
the most retiring of officers, the most- 
talked-of man in the world. 

Lieutenant-Commander Read is married 
and the father of a child. His wife lives 
in Washington. During the time the 
NC-4 was storm-bound at Chatham, hun- 
dreds of miles behind the NC-/ and the 
NC-3, Mrs. Read frequently said she was 
certain he would catch up and eventually 
cross the ocean. 


The innate modesty of the man is well 
indicated by Lieutenant - Commander 
Read’s own account of his trip from 
Trepassey to the Azores, cabled to The 
World. 
bast, but is a good example of simple, 
Particularly noticeable 


It contains not one word of bom- 


concise reporting. 
is the fact that he refers to himself only 


| twice, and then only in connection with 


| his own personal acts. 


| ineidents of the trip. 


| the afternoon of May 16; 





His crew is in- 
cluded in all he has to say regarding the 
The account follows: 


The NC-3 left the water at Trepassey 
Bay at 10:03, Greenwich civil time, on 
the NC-4, at 
10:05, and the NC-1 some time later. 
The Three and Four together left Mistaken 
Point on the course for the Azores at 
10:'6, and ten minutes later, sighted the 
One, several miles to the rear, and flying 
higher. 

We were flying over icebergs, with the 
wind astern and the sea smooth. Our 
average altitude was 800 feet. The NC-4 
drew ahead at 10:50, but when over the 
first destroyer made a circle to allow the 
NC-3 to eatch up. We then flew on to- 
gether until 11:55, when we lost sight of the 
NC-3, her running lights being too dim to 
be discerned. 

From then on we proceeded as if alone. 
Our engine was hitting finely, and the oil- 
pressure and water temperature were right. 
It was very dark, but the stars were show- 
ing. At 12:19, on the morning of the 17th, 
the May moon started to appear, and 
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Warning 
io Tok Vers’ 


EARLY all motorists are familiar 
with the many imitations of Michelin 
Red Inner Tubes, and with the fact that 
such imitations have been unsuccessful 
except as regards color. 


Failing in imitating Michelin Quality 
some of these inferior tubes are now 
being offered in boxes closely resembling 
the characteristic Michelin box both 
int design and color. 





















To protect against substitution examine 
the box carefully being sure that it is 
sealed and that you are actually getting 
a Michelin Tube. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Caneda, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


Dealers in all parts of the world 
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the weleome sight made us all feel more 
comfortable. 

As it grew lighter the air became bumpy, 
and we climbed to 1,800 feet, but the air 
remained bumpy most of the night. 

Each destroyer was sighted in turn, first 
being located by star-shells, which, in some 
eases, we saw forty miles away; then by 
the search-lights, and finally by the ships’ 
lights. All were brilliantly illuminated. 
Some were apparently in the exact position 
designated. Others were some miles off 
the line, necessitating frequent changes of 
our eourse so that we might pass near. 

At 12:41, when we were passing No. 4 
destroyer, we saw the lights of another 
plane to port. We kept the lights in sight 
for ten minutes. After that we saw no 
other plane for the remainder of our trip. 

So far, our average speed had been ninety 
knots, indicating that we had a twelve- 
knot favorable wind. At 1:24 the wind 
beeame less favorable and we came down 
to 1,000 feet. 

At 5:45 we saw the first of the dawn. As 
it grew lighter all our worries appeared to 
have passed. The power-plant and every- 
thing else was running perfectly. The radio 
was working marvelously well. Messagcs 
were received from over 1,300 miles, and 
our radio officer sent a message to his 
mother in‘the States via Cape Race. 

Cape Race, then 730 miles away, re- 
ported that the NC-3’s radio was working 
poorly. The NC-3 was ahead of the NC-/ 
and astern of us, we learned by intercepted 
messages. Each destroyer reported our 
passing by radio. 

Sandwiches and coffee from the thermos- 
bottles and chocolate candy tasted fine. 
No emergency rations were used. They 
require too great an emergency to be ap- 
preciated. 
aft and held diseussions with the radio 
man and the engineer. Everything was 
all right. 

At 6:55 we passed over a merchant ship, 
and at cight o'clock we saw our first 
indications of possible trouble, running 
through light lumps of fog. It cleared at 
8:12, but at 9:27 we ran into more for a few 
minutes. At 9:45 the fog became thicker 
and then dense.’ The sun disappeared, 
and we lost all sense of direction. The 
compass spinning indicated a steep bank, 
and I had visions of a possible nose-dive. 

Then the sun appeared and the blue sky 
onee more. and we regained an even keel 
and put the plane on a course above the 
fog, flying between the fog and an upper 
layer of clouds. We caught occasional 
glimpses of the water, so we Gimbé@f to 
3,200 feet, occasionally changing the course 
and the altitude to dodge the clouds and fog’ 

We sent out a radio at 10:38 and at 10:55 
to the nearest destroyer, thinking the fog 
might have lifted. We received replies to 
both messages that there was thick fog near 
the water. At 11:10 we ran into light rain 
for a few minutes. 

At 11:13 we sent a radio to the destroyer 
and could hear Corvo reply that the visi- 
bility was ten miles: Encouraged by this 
promise of better conditions further on, 
we kept going. Suddenly, at 11:27, we 
saw through a rift what appeared to be a 
tide rip on the water. Two minutes 
later we saw the outline of rocks. 

The tide rip was a line of surf alopg 
the southern end of Flores Island. It was 
the most welcome sight we had ever seen. 

We were forty-five miles off our caleu- 
lated position, indicating that the speed 
of the plane from the last destroyer sighted 
had been eighty-five knots. The wind 
was blowing us east and south. 

We glided near to the shore and rounded 





I made several inspection trips . 


the point. Finding that the fog stopt 
200 feet above the water, we shaped our 
course for the next destroyer, flying low, 
with a strong wind behind us. We sighted 
No. 22.in its proper place at twelve o’clock. 
This was the first destroyer we had seen 
since we passed No. 16. 

The visibility then was about twelve 
miles. We had plenty of gasohne and oil 
and decided to keep on to Ponta Delgada. 
Then it got thick and we missed the next 
destroyer, No. 23. . The fog closed down. 

We decided to keep to our course until 
1:18, and then made a 90-degree turn to 
the right to pick up Fayal or Pico. Before 
this time, at 1:04, we sighted the northern 
end of Fayal, and once more felt safe. 

We headed for the shore, the air clearing 
when we neared the beach. We rounded 
the island ‘and. landed in a bight we had 
mistaken for Horta. 

At 1:17 we left the water and rounded 
the next point. Then we sighted the 
Columbia through the fog and landed near 
her at 1:23. 

Our elapsed time was fifteen hours and 
eighteen minutes. Our average speed was 


81.7 knots. All personnel is in the best 
of condition. The plane requires slight 
repairs. 


"OAs 

The feat of the NC-4 will go, down, in 
history, and it seems appropriate, therefore, 
to append to this brief sketch of its com- 
mander an account of its career, from the 
time the Government began to plan for a 
transatlantic flight until the NC-4 landed in 
Plymouth. This record is set out in The 
World as follows: 


November, 1917—Navy authorities and 
Curtiss seaplane - builders confer on 
plans. ae 

January, 1918—A working model is tested 
and found satisfactory. 

October, 1918—First NC boat makes trial 
flight at Rockaway. 

February, 1919—Four planes are ordered 
by Seeretary of the Navy to prepare 
for proposed transatlantic flight. 

April, 1919—-NC-3 and NC-4 are assembled 
at Rockaway. 

May 7, 1919—NC-4 damaged by fire in 
hangar. Wings replaced and other 
repairs hurriedly made. 

May 8—Left Rockaway 10:04 a.m., for 
Halifax, but forced down off Chatham, 
Mass., by motor trouble. Rode the sea 
all night and put in at Chatham Bay 
in morning. 

May 14—Left Chatham for Halifax at 
9:05 a.M.,. arriving 1:15 p.m., flymg 340 
miles in four hours and ten minutes. ~ 

May 15—Left Halifax for Trepassey at 
9:52 a.m. bifé was compelled to land on 
the water thirty minutes later at Storey 
Head. Arose again at 11:47 and ar- 
rived at Trepassey at 5:37 p.m—46l1 
miles in eight hours and forty-five 
minutes elapsed time, or six hours and 
twenty minutes actual flying time. 

May 16—Left Trepassey for Ponta Del- 
gada, Azores, at 6:07 p.m. Arrived at 
Horta, Azores, at 9:25 a.m., May 17— 
1,200 miles in fifteen hours and eighteen 
minutes. 

May 20—Left Horta for Ponta Delgada at 
8:40 a.m., arriving 10:24 s.m.—150 miles 
in one hour and forty-four minutes.’ 

May 27—After being held up a week by 
adverse weather, left Ponta Delgada 
for Lisbon at 6:18 a.m., arriving at 
4:01 p.m.—800 miles.in nine hours and 
forty-three minutes. 

May 30—Left Lisbon for England at 1:24 
a.M., but after flying 100 miles engine 


= 








trouble caused a landing at the mouth of 
the Mondego River. Resumed flight at 
9:38 a.m., and arrived at Ferrol, Spain, 
at 12:45 p.m.—330 miles in eleven hours 
and twenty-one minutes elapsed time. 

May 31—Left Ferrol, Spain at 2:27 a.m., 
arrived at Plymouth, England, 9:26 
a.M.—475 miles in six hours and fifty- 
nine minutes. 

Note—All reckonings in New York time. 





THE DOUGH-BOYS OCCUPYING GER- 
MANY ARE PERFECTLY CALM 
BUT HOMESICK 


HE Germans are puzzled by the be- 

havior of the Americans constituting 
the Army of Occupation within their 
They can’t understand how the 
douzh-boy can go about day after day 
attending strictly to his own business and 
paying no more attention to the native 
population than if it did not exist. And 
still more do the Germans marvel, accus- 
tomed as they had become to having a 
large Prussian foot on their necks, over 
the fact that the Americans exact no 
marks of respect from them. Evidently, 
they had expected to be required ,to 
grovel in the dust or do some sort of 
humiliating stunts of that kind before the 


borders. 


conquering foe. 
disappointed that the Americans are so 


Also, yffe Teutons appear 


“tight” with their provisions, the fame 
of whose excellence and abundance had evi- 
dently penetrated into every part of the 
country. The rules of the Americans 
prohibit any of these provisions from get- 
ting in the hands of the Huns, and sundry 
heavy penalties result from their infrac- 
tion. Again, the Germans remark on 
the contrast between the conduct of the 
Americans when they first invaded Ger- 
many and that of the French under similar 
cireumstances. The dough-boys went about 
in a calm, matter-of-fact way, making no 
demonstration indicative of their elation 
over having won the war nor metaphorically 
or literally sticking their tongues out at 
their late enemies. The mercurial French- 
men, on the other hand, did all these 
things, ‘‘cutting loose”’ in a variety of ways 
to show their enthusiasm over the happy 


turn of events and the derision in which 


they held the foe. All these matters are 
diseust from the standpoint of a German, 
in an account appearing in the Berliner 
Tageblatt, written by Dr. Erich Wulf, 
who has recently made a trip through the 
area occupied by the American troops at 
Coblenz. Dr. Wulf seemed to feel more 
hke the shorn lamb, for he writes: 

A person who has made his way by 
tedious detours through the narrow strip 
of territory occupied by the American 
troops and reached the headquarters of its 
Chief Commander learns in Coblenz that 
practically all the accommodations for 
strangers have been requisitioned by the 
Americans for military purposes, ang that 


travelers are obliged to put up with 
poorer quarters in officially regulated 
second- or third-class hotels. A new- 


eomer soon learns to his great discomfort 
what that means. He is compelled, under 
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Portion of Turbine Shop, Al-: 
ameda (California) Yard, Ra 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Building is 175 
by 560 feet. Main area and 
mexscanines floored with 


Redwood block paving. 








Glen’ Blair Lumber Company 





Bethlehem, the Navy — 
and ‘Redwood Paving Blocks 


The navy needed turbines for its new destroyers—Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion needed a great new shop in which to build them. For this plant (which was to be 
permanent) the company’s executives wanted only building material of the highest proven 
quality; and they were in a position to know just what material was the dest. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to know 
that California Redwood Blocks—over 7 50,- 
000 board feet— were chosen as the flooring 
material forthisimportant structure; a selec- 
tion based upon the excellent record of Red- 
wood Blocks in another Bethlehem plant (in 
San Francisco). 

For factories, machine shops, warehouses 
and bridges, as well as for stables and dairy 
barns, Redwood Blocks have long ago proven 
their worth. 

The wood block pavement is noiseless — 
free from the clang and hubbub which char- 
acterize pavements of most other materials. 
It is resilient—and ** give” in a pavement 
means ease and comfort and greater effi- 
ciency to men and horses. It will not injure 
toolsand castings dropped uponit. It is clean 
—dustless—sanitary. Itiseconomical—the 
first cost is low and it may be easily and 
cheaply repaired. 

In addition to these qualities, the floor or 


pavement of California Redwood possesses 
a remarkable resistance to rot — due to the 
natural preservative which has protected 
the Redwood tree (Sequoia Sempervirens) 
through the centuries. It is not affected by 
extremes of heat and cold, and is not liable 
to warp, shrink or swell, 


Theseremarkablecharacteristics, together 
with its resistance to fire (due to the absence 
of pitch) and the natural beauty of the lum- 
ber, recommend California Redwood for a 
wide range of other industrial and engineer- 
ing purposes— for roofs and lattice trusses, 
mudsills, tunnel timbers, tanks, vats, and 
general construction. 

Wie for ‘*Redwood Block Paving,’’ *“Redwood 


for the Engineer,”” **Redwood Lattice Trusses’” and 
other free booklets giving data on Redwood for any 
purpose. 

Ample wholesale stocks of Redwood carried by 
dealers at Minnesota Transfer, Minn. , Chicago, IIl., 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Your lumber dealer should 
carry Redwood. If he does not, write us. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 714 Exposition Building, San Francisco, California 


California Redwood 


eststs fire To 
MEMBERS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


*Albion Lumber Company 
*Bayside Lumber Company 


tGoodyear Redwood Company 


*Hobbs Wall & Company 

*Holmes Eureka Lumber Company *Northwestern Redwood Company 

*Dolbeer Carson Lumber Company firvine & Muir Lumber Company 
Little River Redwood Company 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


{Mendocino Lumber Company 


Pacific Lumber Company 
tUnion Lumber Company. 
All of San Francisco, California 


tC. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
The Pacific Lumber Company, Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois; 103 Park Avenue, New York City 


*Redwood Sales Company, Exposition 


uilding, San Francisco, California 
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heavy penalty, to report at the police 
headquarters within two hours. He there 
receives at a billeting office an assignment 
of a place to lodge, without having any 
opportunity to express his own wishes. 
I was directed to a little tavern which 
used to be frequented by people from the 
eastern Mediterranean countries in the old 
days of free commerce, by gentlemen of the 
class that circulated through our streets and 
highways with hand-organs and monkeys. 

The first impression, when I went 
abroad the next day, was that three 
groups of people were circulating through 
the city without having the slightest 
contact with each other. These were the 
natives, the Americans, and the French. 
American soldiers are forbidden to have 
any intercourse with the civilian population. 
Naturally, this order is very laxly observed 
after you get away from headquarters. 
It can not be enforced as strictly in the 
country. But it is enforced with great 
severity in Coblenz, especially when it 
comes to the daughters of the country. 
No one sees an American conversing with 
a German, and if an officer went abroad 
with a German lady, he would immediately 
be arrested by the American military 
police who are standing on every corner 
with police clubs. Strangely as this pro- 
hibition affects one—and it is not en- 
foreed in the territory occupied by the 
French and was not enforced in the case 
of the German troops during the war— 
it is not due to hostile sentiment toward us, 
but merely to the American way of doing 
things. The Americans do not require 


the Germans to show any evidence of 


respect or friendliness, but leave the people 
to express their sentiments and opinions 
as they will and allow the newspapers to 
go on as usual, so long as they do not 
attack the Americans directly. On the 
other hand, they see no reason for observ- 
ing any other attitude toward us than a 
purely practical one, uninfluenced by senti- 
ment. ‘‘It is war’ is the motto that 
governs their conduct and constantly ap- 
pears in their conversation. Consequently, 
they do not permit fraternization. 
solicitude in this respect is due in no small 
extent to their fear of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, and, aceording to reports coming 
from the Belgian district, this danger is a 
very real one. 

... To the sorrow of many, who dream 
of America as a fairy godmother with a 
cornucopia full of butter, eggs, and hams, 
the Americans are not very prodigal with 
their provisions. Even their common 
soldiers live hke first-class passengers on an 
ocean steamer. They get meat-two or 
three times a day, and it is not drowned 
in a thin soup of green vegetables, but in a 
substantial portion of good civilian gravy. 
They are fed up with juicy steaks and are 
assisted to digest them with real coffee with 
cream and sugar. They also have the 
privilege of buying a pound of ¢hocolate 
each day, or of candy done up in tin-foil, 
for four marks. They make full use of 
this privilege, especially since a common 
soldier gets eight marks a day and a lieu- 
tenant gets forty marks for doing nothing. 
But wo to the soldier who gives away or 
sells any of his supplies. And _ three 
times wo to the civilian who accepts 
or purehases them. Even to take a 
cigaret when offered you exposes you 
to the charge of ‘‘unpermitted possession 
of American property.”’ This charge ac- 
counted for twenty-three of the sixty-six 
court-martial sentences issued by the 
Americans in Coblenz between January 
5 and 20. The offense can be punished 
with a fine of from 500 to 1,000 marks, and 


-modesty in 





Their | 





the purchaser of American, property visited 
with imprisonment for at least three 
months. 


Still more remarkable than the heavy 
penalties imposed is the spy system em- 
ployed by the Americans to detect in- 
fractions of their rules, in the view of Dr. 
Wulf. This extends not only to their own 


| men but includes the keeping of a vigilant 


eye on the native population as well, for 
we read: 


The Americans do not show any painful 
circulating detailed ques- 
tionnaires, even among the smallest manu- 
facturing undertakings, for the purpose of 
informing themselves as to what is being 
made and how much, the. prices charged, 
the amount exported, and other valuable 
facts. But the Americans do have 
good quality beyond any of their allies. 
They are not inspired to the slightest ex- 
tent by chauvinism. When they occupied 
the city they came in without any theat- 
rical display, dispensed with a humiliating 
reception by the city government, and re- 
garded pretentious proclamations as highly 
superfluous. Each one hastened off 
straightaway to his billet, washed up, and 
went to bed. One should see the French 
to appreciate the contrast. When a de- 
tachment of their troops arrived in Coblenz 
they hurried off first thing to the monu- 
ment of Wilhelm I., running around it as 
if they were mad, and blew at it with their 
horns. The Americans almost fell over 
laughing at the exhibition. The Amer- 
icans are fully justified in punishing any 
intentional slight to their officers, but it 
never occurs to them to demand tokens 
of respect beyond a merel} neutral atti- 
tude. They are rather inclined to shield 
the Germans from the exaggerated de- 
mands of the French. 


one | 





Most of the | 


American ‘soldiers naturally regard Ger- | 


man soldiers with a slight sentiment of 
contempt. But they are frank and open 
with the German people. The situation 
is somewhat more complex in the officer 
corps, which 1s sharply separate from the 
common soldiers, as a privilege-command- 
ing caste. The Germans soon became con- 
scious that many of the officers had enter- 
tained a degree of sympathy for Germany. 
It is significant that these officers were 
eareful to avoid any indication of their 
friendly attitude. But their sympathy 
for Germany was completely neutralized 
by the strong American nationalist senti- 
ment in the officers’ corps. An officer 
of high rank, quité competent of forming 
an independent judgment, who parried 
skilfully my political questions during an 
interview where we were safe from any 
spying, said vehemently, when I employed 
the word German-American: ‘‘We have no 
German - Americans. Unfortunately, we 
did have too many. We have no Irish- 
Americans, no French-Americans, just 
plain Americans.” 

You often see pious American soldiers 
salute a Catholic priest upon the streets, 
but you never see any of them pay any 
attention to a French officer. The young- 
est American lieutenant will pass a French 
general upon the street without seeing 


him. The Americans and French obvious- | 


| ly have an instinctive dislike for each 


other. Many of the Americans express 
their opinion of the French standard of 
civilization which they found in the 
villages ‘behind the front, and complain 
of the bad condition of their quarters in 
France. They are fully convinced that 
America decided the war and resent 
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having the French parade it as their 
victory. 

The sole ardent wish of the American 
soldier is to shake the dust of Europe from 
his feet as soon as possible. He is home- 
sick and doesn’t try to conceal the fact. 





QUIET BUT EFFICIENT WORK OF 
THE ENGINEERS IN FRANCE 
HE war-work of the engineers in 
France wasn’t so thrilling as that of 
the boys who mussed up the enemy with 
and bayonets, but the part they 
One of 


Captain of 


guns 
played was just as important. 
them, David R. 
Engineers of the A. E. F., writing in The 
Stone & Webster Journal (Boston), admits 


Cooper, 


frankly that he was never armed during his 
entire stay in France, and ‘‘never heard a 
shot, except perhaps some distant anti- 


’ 


aircraft guns near Paris.”” But there were 


compensations even for the engineers. 
For one thing they had a gratifying oppor- 
tunity to*show the French engineers “the 


’ 


American way of doing things,” thereby 


transforming into admiration for 
American enterprise the misgivings with 
which the Frenchmen at first viewed the 


Yankee engineering stunts. 


open 


Getting down 


to what he styles his ‘‘ prosaic story of mud 
and work,’’ Captain Cooper first of all 
discusses the considerations that led him 
to go into the Army as an engineer, in that 
connection incidentally voicing the senti- 
ments of thousands of other trained special- 
ists who offered their services in the lines of 
their respective callings. He says: 

I had declined an opportunity to go to 
training-camp because I believed intrinsi- 
cally that professional specialists would be 
badly needed and that the Army would 
make better use of me as an experienced 
engineer than it could as a line officer 
with only such training as I could get in a 
few weeks in a training-camp. And so I 
sailed away with a carefully chosen set of 
engineering hand-books and my slide-rule 
packed in my bed-roll away from the 
prying eyes of any supermilitary inspector 
who might happen to examine my baggage 
and object to my taking equipment that 
was not on the prescribed lists. I after- 
ward met many engineer officers in France 
who ‘had been told in the training-camps 
here not to take books with them, that 
they were going to France to fight, and that 
no one fights with books. As opposed to 
this view, I found my books not only useful 
but vitally necessary, and they helped many 
another engineer incidentally. 

Having specialized for the previous ten 
years in water-power engineering, I ex- 
pected to design and build some hydro- 
electric power-plants in France, but upon 
reporting to headquarters at Paris I was 
informed that the Expeditionary Forces 
had no intention of doing anything in that 
line, and I was accordingly assigned to 
the Water-Supply Division of the head- 
quarters engineering organization. I never 
received a regimental or divisional assign- 
ment, but was simply a part of an enormous 
engineering organization which was not 
even definitely planned very far in advance, 
but, like Topsy, it ‘just grew.” 

At the beginning an attempt was made to 
operate with a strictly centralized organ- 
ization. The entire engineer organization 
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was under a chief engineer of the A. E. F., 
and was divided in two parts, that of the 
Lines of Communication and that of the 
Advanced Zones. Each of these divisions 
was headed by a chief engineer. It was 
appreciated in advance that the part to be 
played by the engineers was an unusually 
important one, but I do not believe any 
one could say honestly that he foresaw 
what an absolutely stupendous engineering 
job it was going to be 

The engineers had a monster task even 
at the front, but the greater part of their 
work was done behind the lines, and 
beyond the sound of shot or shell. 

The organization grew so rapidly, and its 
activities became so ramified and scat- 
tered, that it soon became necessary to 
decentralize the engineering organization. 
France was divided into sections, and a 
section engineer was appointed for each 
section. He was responsible for all en- 
gineering and construction needed in his 
territory, and was virtually unhampered 
as to authority from headquarters, except 
that he had to go through headquarters to 
secure the many and vitally necessary 
supplies that came from home. 


One of the largest jobs supervised by 
Captain Cooper was an earth dam for a 
storage reservoir at St. Nazaire. The dam 
contained 22,000 cubic yards of earth- 
work, the greater part of which was com- 
pleted in six weeks with handpicks, shovels, 
and wheelbarrows. The labor consisted 
entirely of American troops, of all arms, 
passing through the base. As many as 
634 men were employed at one time, and 
many of the boys had never had a pick or a 
shovel in their hands before. 

The question of labor must have been a 
rather perplexing problem, for the Captain 
writes that often these men would no more 
than learn how to swing a pick effectively 
than they would be ordered away on the 
next lap of their journey to the front, and 
their places would have to be filled by new- 
comers equally inexperienced in the use 
of pick and shovel. 

Of his next work the Captain says: 


My most interesting job in France was 
‘the design and construction of a dam and 
water-supply system for Base Hospital 
No. 8, at Savenay. The hospital was 
started in some special school-buildings 
and was rapidly expanded until early in 
1918 it was planned to provide 20,000 
beds and a convalescent camp of 4,000. 
I was told by one of the doctors stationed 
there that at the time the armistice was 
signed it actually did accommodate that 
number of patients. A comparison with 
prewar activities may be had from con- 
sidering the largest hospital in the United 
States before the war was Bellevue Hos- 
pital, in New York, with 1,000 beds. 

Savenay is located near the seacoast 
in western France, about twenty miles 
northeast of St. Nazaire. In that part of 
France the rainy season is from October to 
March. Normally it drizzles more or less 
continuously during this period and occa- 
sionally it rains hard, but the total annual 
rainfall averages only about twenty-six 
inches, as ecmpared with about forty 
inches at Boston or New York, and during 
the spring and summer the rainfall is so 
slight that nearly all the small streams go 
bs. It was accordingly necessary to 

uild storage-reservoirs to catch the water 
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_the dry season. The dam formed a 


reservoir about a mile long and holding 
150,000,000 gallons. 

Altho the rainy season was under way 
when the Captain arrived to start the 
project just before Christmas, 1917, the 
excavation of the greater part of the 
foundation - trench was completed on 
January 28, 1918, and the placing of con- 
crete was begun. On February 21 the out- 
let valve was closed and the storage of 
water began. On April 10 the last batch 
of concrete was placed on top of the dam. 
In company with a French officer and a 
party of friends a bottle of champagne was 
broken and ‘“‘a little was carefully poured 
on top of the dam.” Just what disposition 
was made of the rest the Captain does 
not state. 

Here are a few “incidentals” to the con- 
struction of the dam: 

We transported 15,000 tons of materials 
by motor-truck and light railways, cut 
about twenty acres of brush, together with 
a number of trees, to give a clear basin 
for the reservoir, built about two miles 
of macadam highway, installed over a mile 


of industrial railway, built three cement | 


storehouses, constructed unloading bins 
for unloading sand and crusht stone from 
the nearest railroad, opened a quarry from 
which we excavated and crusht by hand 
3,000 cubic yards of stone, erected a 
5,000-volt electric power-transmission line 


a mile long, built a substation and an, 


electric pumping-station, raised a highway 
crossing the reservoir by building a 6,000- 
cubic-yard embankment with the sides 
paved with rock and a macadam surfacing 
on top, built a water-purification plant 
with coagulation basins, rapid sand-filters, 
clear-water reservoir, and wash-water tank 
of reenforeed concrete, laid about 26,000 
feet of water-mains in trenches, and built a 
100,000-gallon reenforeed-concrete water- 
stand-pipe on the hospital grounds. 

Here, for the first time, I saw single-stage 
eentrifugal pumps capable of pumping 
against a head of 300 feet. They ,were 
made to our order by the firm of Rateau, 
of Paris, and were sent all the way from 
Paris by motor-truck, arriving just in the 
nick of time. I do not believe that such a 
pump as this has yet been developed in the 
United States. 

The water stored in the reservoir was 
treated from time to time with sulfate of 
eopper to kill the organisms that would 
otherwise flourish and cause bad odor and 
color. In the purification-plant the water 
was first treated with a solution of alum to 
remove most of the color and suspended 
matter, and was then passed through sand- 
filters to the clear-water basin. As it was 
pumped to the standpipe at the hospital it 
was automatically treated with chlorin- 
gas to destroy any remaining bacteria. 
While the water in the reservoir last sum- 
mer was highly contaminated and was 
about the color of strong tea and smelled 
badly, it came from the purification-plant 
perfectly clear and wholesome. 


The French engineers were inclined to 
underrate the work of the Americans at 
first. They did not approve of tre dam, 
nor of the scheme of water-purification. 
They watched very closely to see that no 
big mistakes were made, but, writes 
Captain Cooper: 

Later on they watched us in many cases 
to see “‘how we did it in America,” 





In the case of the arched dam, a French 
engineer came to me with a letter introduc- 
ing him as an expert. He wanted to know 
all about my project. I gave him full 
data and he shortly sent a copy of a 
voluminous report, the gist of which was 
that the dam would fail. Here I must 
tell a little story that only engineers 
will understand. He had made the star- 
tling discovery that the line of thrust, 
considering the dam as a retaining wall, 
went entirely outside the base of the dam. 
I told him I didn’t care if it went straight 
over the horizon, for then I would know 
just where it was. I had designed the 
section in about fifteen minutes in the first 
instance by use of a little table of data 
on arched dams in the United States. 
This table was in one of my handbooks and 
I was able from it to approximate the 
stresses very closely without figuring them. 
However, to satisfy the French engineer, 
I computed the stresses and explained the 
method to him, and he was delighted. He 
also had his colonel and bacteriological 
experts present when I put the plant in 
operation. I encouraged them to make 
their own tests, and it ended by their 
telling me the whole thing was marvelous, 
and they invited me to write a paper for 
their engineering society. In other words, 
during a few montlis of association with 
American engineers their attitude had 
changed from one of skepticism to frank 
admiration. 


As stated, Captain Cooper used soldiers 
as laborers as often as he could get them, 
but his steady supply consisted of French 
and Spanish civilians, -working under 
American soldiers as foremen. Old men 
and cripples crusht stone at the quarry, at 
eight francs per cubic meter, or about one 
dollar per cubie yard. Sturdy French peas- 
ant women were also employed at this work 
and earned nearly as much as the men. 

Captain Cooper’s last assignment in 
France was as Water Supply Officer for 
Base Section Number 7, with headquar- 
ters at La Pallice, until the office of the 
section engineer burned down when they 
moved to La Rochelle. The Captain thus 
relates an interesting incident of his arrival 
there: 


At the hotel I asked the waiter for a 
glass of water, and learned that the city 
supply was salty and the bottled supply 
exhausted. ‘‘But,” he said, ‘‘never mind. 
The Americans will come along soon and 
give us fresh water.’’ I pricked up my 
ears, and when I had my introductory 
interview with the Mayor the next day 
I was prepared to do my best to get water 
for the American Army without having to 
furnish 40,000 French civilians at the same 
time. It was a difficult task to get enough 
fresh water for the Americans alone. 

We just managed to squeeze threugh 
in that base by drilling wells into the only 
fresh-water seams in the rock and pumping 
them until they ran salty, and meanwhile 
tapping the veins at other points. I drilled 
one well more than six hundred feet deep 
without striking any water except two 
small seams near the surface. In another 
of about the same depth, I struck veri- 
table brine in the first hundred feet and 
the rest of the way it was as dry as a bone. 
We analyzed hundreds of water samples, 
but never found a source that was not 
seriously contaminated, no matter how 
deep the well. 

I had just received drilling equipment 
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Ignition 


Delco generator battery ignition—because of its 
simplicity, light weight and supreme reliability 
—has been adopted on four of the world’s newest 
aviation engines. 


Three of these engines are American products 
and one a French product. This international 
recognition is more than an endorsement. It is 
the final tribute to Delco superiority. 


Durability and maximum service, regardless of 
cost, have always been the governing factors in 
designing Delco equipment. 


An automobile equipped with Delco apparatus 
indicates that the manufacturer of that auto- 
mobile is willing to pay considerably more for 
his electrical equipment than for a less efficient 
system. 


Delco apparatus on an autcmobile is a trade- 
mark of quality and dependability, not only for 
the electrical equipment, but also for the 
entire car. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio U.S.A. 
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Between the Birth and 
the Burdens of STEEL 


A’ untreated steel is somewhat like a vast 
army of rookies. It has plenty of potential 
endurance and the potential strength of a Titan. 
But before it can bear its burdens it must be put 
into condition. 


Just as the untrained mob is disciplined into an 
effective army, so in steel the molecules must be 
organized and aligned. They must be readjusted 
into the proper relation with one another so that the 
entire structure can do its work as a complete unit. 


There is only one practical way to condition 
these molecules—by heat-treating the steel accord- 
ing to some carefully determined heat formula. 


For twenty-one years and in every steel center 
in the world Tate-Jones heat treating furnaces 
have been doing a thorough, a dependable and 
an enduring job of putting steel in condition to 
bear its burdens. 


We shall consider it a privilege to 
give you the benefit of our vast 
experience on industrial furnaces. 


| pJones EG in 


Furnace Engineers Established 1898 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








.. New York“ ~ Chicago St. Louis _- San Francisco Buffalo 








with which I could have gone down one 
thousand feet, when along came the 
armistice, and it was decided that the base 
would probably be one of the first to be 
abandoned; so I inventoried all the 
installations I had made, filed written 
reports, and plans, and estimates of cost 
of all the work I had done, returned all 
unused supplies and equipment to the 
engineer supply-depots, and came home. 
During my ,stay at La Rochelle my 
largest pumping-station, which furnished 
400,000 gallons a day, burned down. 
The local supply of electric flash-lamps 
had been exhausted and the operators 
were forced to use an old lantern with a 
broken globe. In filling the gasoline-tank 
on one of the gas-engines driving the 
pumps the gasoline squirted sideways 
onto the lantern and everything burnable 
went up in smoke in a half-hour. The fire 
burned off the rubber hose connecting the 
ehlorin-gas tanks to the pumps, and the 
two soldier boys who were operating the 
station were badly gassed, and were in 
the hospital for several weeks afterward. 
I was éalled out in the night, went down 
and searched the American ships-in port 
at La Pallice, and found some new gasoline- 
driven portable pumps. We “borrowed” 
two of these and worked the rest of the 
night and until eleven o’clock the next 
morning, when the new pumps. were 
installed and the station was again in 
operation pumping into the mains. 


Toward the end of his operations the 
Captain states that he was forced to rely 
chiefly on civilians and Germans for labor- 
supply, altho the Army Labor Bureau was 
in full swing and importing civilian labor 
from Portugal, Spain, and other European 
countries as well as large numbers of 
Chinese coolies. While he found them all 
to be useful workers under proper organiza- 
tion and supervision, none were better than 
the German prisoners of whom he writes: 


They seemed to be so accustomed 
to doing what they were told that their 
control was very simple. It didn’t seem 
to occur to them to kick. I found their 
own officers to be very conscientious about 
making them work. On one oceasion | 
had seventy-five of them on an isolated 
job from which my soldier foremen were 
ordered away suddenly before I could get 
any one else there. I went out to the job 
and found the Germans working as usual 
under the leadership of their own sergeant. 
I conversed with him in French, German, 
and English. He spoke each with ease. 
He was glad that the war was so nearly 
finished and insisted that if we hadn’t 
come over it would have ended last spring 
in their favor. 

Many of the difficult things the engineers 
did in France would have been much easier 
of accomplishment here at home. What 
made them difficult in France was the 
lack of labor, materials, and equipment. 
In the early stages construction-equipment 
was so difficult to obtain that a great deal 
of work was done by methods long since 
abandoned as ‘being uneconomical here at 
home. On one occasion I walked over a 
job where we were building a railroad yard 
with about ten miles of tracks. I was 
with an old colonel who had been a railroad- 
builder out West. Upon seeing the em- 
bankments being built with picks, shovels, 
and wheelbarrows he remarked: 

‘‘Why, Captain, that’s the same way we 
did it out West forty years ago.” 

But after our Service of Supplies became 














thoroughly organized it functioned beau- 
tifully. We submitted requisitions to the 
big, central. engineer -supply depot and 
they came along promptly, unless the First 
Army happened to be putting on a show, in 
which case we usually received a telegram 
acknowledging receipt of the requisition 
and stating that the First Army had tem- 
porary preference for shipment of engineer 
supplies. 

I installed a number of American 
pumps, gasoline and electric motors, and 
laid miles of American water-pipe. I was 
perhaps in as good position as any one to 
appreciate how utterly hopeless our task 
would have been had we not received the 
enormous and never-ending supplies of 
materials, machinery, and equipment that 
eame from home by the ship-load. Ex- 
perienced men of vision foresaw the re- 
quirements with remarkable accuracy, and 
the past summer there were few things that 
were really necessary that we could not get. 
I know something of how the system 
worked because I assisted in the formulation 
of one of the first large orders for water- 
supply materials while I was in the Paris 
office. That order alone called for two 
hundred miles of water-pipe of many sizes, 
including all conceivable kinds of fittings. 


Captain Cooper lived in close touch 
with the French people of whose hospitality 
and friendliness he speaks warmly. He 
found them past masters in acquiring and 
saving the sous, but says they are slowly 
getting the dollar-idea from the Americans. 
While wonderfully shrewd in business in a 
small way they are only just beginning to 
get a glimpse of the American idea of big 
business. Nevertheless, he writes: 


I confidently expect that there will be 
some big business in France within the 
next few years, with the American financiers 
and business men and engineers pointing 
the way to the mutual advantage of both 
nations. The Frenchman will be very 
jealous of the Ameriean who goes there to 
take the Frenchman’s bread from his 
mouth, and for that reason he does not 
want the Americans to go over there to 
rebuild the little homes in the devastated 
regions. He knows well enough how to do 
that himself, and he wants to keep that 
business for himself; but the American who 
offers his money, his services, and his 
wares in the spirit of helping the French- 
man get his bread easier, or of making life 
more pleasant for him, will be received 
with open arms, provided the American 
will meet the Frenchman half way, will 
learn his language, and respect his opinions, 
and will not try to foree the Frenchman 
to change his business ways too abruptly. 

I expect, for example, to see some big 
business for Americans in the water-power 
industry. France has about four million 
horse-power of potential water-power that 
will probably be commercially feasible 
of development within a period of years, 
depending upon her rate of industrial 
expansion. And this very development, 
wisely planned and executed, would be a 
most important factor in making possible 
the industrial growth to which France 
aspires, But she does not have the 
capital, the machinery, or the executives 
or engineers with- which to do it. She lost 
3,000,000 men, including many who might 
have done these things. 

Captain Cooper concludes -with — the 
following estimate as to the work of the 
American Army in France: 

There were many glowing examples of 
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Making Cotton Kin 


ELI WHITNEY 


Inventor of the Cotton Gin 
Born 1765 —Died 1825 





Whitney’s genius was of the sort that combines great 
enterprise with a minutely accurate appreciation of detail. 
His cotten gin is one of the very few famous contri- 
vances which were perfected when they were invented. 


WO years to turn out a bale of cotton! 

That was a man’s limit. Fifteen bales per 

machine a day! That’s what Whitney’s 
Gin did to standardize the seeding of cotton 
and change a trifling trafic into a gigantic 
industry ! 
From field to factory, cotton has recruited 
countless inventions to simplify and standardize 
its changes from bud to bale, from fibre to fabric. 
And now cotton has been standardized in its 
final form of usefulness—in Cotton Waste. 


Royal Cotton Waste is a standard, refined prod- 
uct, of uniform quality, even weight, 6% “tare’’ 
(wrappings). As such it is advertised, guaran- 
teed and generally recognizedi 

The Royal Sampling Catalogue may be had of 
your jobber or us; also the booklet °° Producing 
the Fittest in Waste.”’ 


Our Trade Mark—Your Guarantee 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Sales Offices and Plant, RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis Baltimore Boston San Francisco 
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How Miller Cords Outran 
21 Prominent Makes 


A Heroic Tire Contest on 17 Packard Buses, 
Going 78,000 Miles a Month 


O more convincing proof of a tire’s supremacy has ever been 


submitted to the court of public opinion. 


It comes from the 


private tests of the Eldorado Stage Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal. They’re one of the largest users of tires in the world. To 
them it meant a huge sum of money to establish which tire carries 
a heavy load lightly, and runs the farthest. 


Twenty-two leading makes of tires were tested on the Eldorado’s 


seventeen 12-Passenger Packards. 
miles daily—a combined distance of 936,000 miles a year. 


They travel an average of 153 
That’s 


more than 37 times around the world. 


Proof of Uniform Mileage 


This is the “Service de Luxe” for 
which the Miller Tires competed and 
won. Their victory was based—not on 
exceptional mileage of a single casing 
—but on long distance uniformity, tire 
after tire. 

Once the burro was the only trans- 
portation where today this grand fleet 
carries thousands of passengers between 
Los Angeles, Bakersfield and Taft. 
Here Nature has painted with lavish 
hand a wide panorama of peaks, can- 
yons, rivers, verdant hills and valleys. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


Dept. A-155, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Taubes 


—the Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 


Also Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods—for Homes 


as Well as Hospitals 


TO DEALERS: Your Territory may be open—write us 


Parlor Car Comfort 


Next time you visit California don’t 
miss this enchanting trip—made in 
parlor car comfort in an Eldorado 
stage running on buoyant Miller Cord 
Tires. 

All Millers are uniform because their 
workmanship is uniform. The Eldorado 
tests have reaffirmed it. You can get 
these championship tires—but only 
from the authorized Miller Dealer. 
If you don’t know his name, 
write us. 


GEARED-TO-THE ROAD 
UNIFORM MILEAGE 
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inefficiency and wastefulness that would at 
times fairly. wring one’s heart, but while I 
was never in the Army before, and prob- 
ably never shall be again (thank you), I 
like to feel that this great, big, unwarlike 
nation of ours would have made just as 
many mistakes on an entirely different 
kind of a job of equal magnitude as the 
Army made in France. 





AMERICAN AIR-FIGHTERS AT THEIR 
BRAVEST AND BEST 





~*APT. EDDIE RICHENBACKER 
brought home the title of American 
Ace of Aces, with twenty-six assorted 
German planes and observation-balloons 
to his credit. Therefore, it was inevitable 
that he should write a book about his ad- 
ventures. What was not inevitable was 
that the book (‘Fighting the Flying 
Cireus,” Stokes) should be as good as it is, 
considered not only as the narrative of a 
personal experience, but as a brief history 
of most of the finest American air-fighters. 
Here is a bit of narrative, with a real 
“‘kick”’ at the end, dealing with those days 
before the future leader of the American 
airmen had brought down a single Boche: 


Again it was about noon and T was on 
duty, when an alarm came in that a 
Boche was flying over St. Mihiel. It was 
a day of low-hanging clouds. I was 
absolutely determined that day to get my 
Boche despite every obstacle, so I flew 
straight into the enemy’s lines at about 
3,000 feet altitude. At that low height 
my machine was a splendid target for 
Archy, for after the first shot at me they 
found exattly the level of the clouds, and 
they could see I was just under them. 
Consequently I knew I was in for a warm 
time with the shell-bursts and I did some 
extraordinary dodging across two or three 
of their batteries. 

I passed just north of St. Mihiel, and 
within a minute after the Archy began 
firing at me I sighted an enemy plane 
just ahead. I was coming in upon him 
from the rear for I had decided it would 
be a brilliant idea to cross the lines half- 
way to Verdun and catch the Boche from 
a quarter that might be unsuspected. 
It had worked perfectly, tho I couldn’t 
understand why he had been so blind as 
to let the black bursts of shell-fire around 
me pass unnoticed. But still he sat there 
with apparently no intention of trying 
to get away. I began to get nervous with 
the idea that this was almost too much 
of a good thing. Was he really a Boche? 

As this was in reality the first German 
machine I had ever seen in the air, and I 
had judged his status from the shape of 
his planes and fuselage, I thought perhaps 
I had better actually take a look at his 
markings before firing and see that he 
really had a black cross painted on his 
machine. So I dropt my finger from the 
trigger of my gun and ‘dived a little closer. 

Yes! he was Boche. But instead of 
having a black cross he wore a black 
cocarde! It was a black cocarde with 
white center. This must be something 
new, for no such markings had ever been 
reported at our headquarters. However, 
he was no friend of mine and I would now 
proceed to down him. Why did he linger 
so complacently about my guns? 

Suddenly I remembered the often re- 
peated instructions of Major Lufbery 
about attacking enemy observation ma- 








chines. ‘Always remember it may be a 
trap!’’ I hurriedly looked over my shoul- 
der—and just in time! There, coming out 
of a cloud over my head, was a beautiful 
black Albatross fighting machine that had 
been hiding about, waiting for me to walk 
into his. trap. I gave one pull to my 
joystick and zoomed straight upward on 
my tail without giving a second thought 
to my easy victim below me. 

To my delight I found that I could not 
only outclimb my adversary, but I could 
outmaneuver him while doing so. I got 
above him after a few seconds and was 
again pressing my triggers to fire my first 
shots in the Great War when it occurred to 
me that I had better look again and see 
that nobody else was sitting farther up- 
stairs watching this little party with a 
view of joining in while my attention was 
diverted. I-shot a sudden glance over my 
shoulder. 

Instantly I forgot all about bringing 
down Boche airplanes and felt over- 
whelmed with one immense desire to get 
home as quickly as possible. Two air- 
planes from Germany were coming head- 
on at me not five hundred yards away. 
How many more there were behind them 
I didn’t wait to determine. I was con- 
vineed that my inexperience and stupidity 
had led me into a stupendous plot against 
my person, and I was in for a race for my 
life. 

On that homeward trip I experienced a 
great variety of feelings. I had been led 
to believe that German planes were not 
very good and that we could fly away 
from them whenever we wanted to. As I 
looked back over my shoulder and as- 
certained that they were gaining upon 
me in spite of every maneuver that I 
tried, I felt a queer sort of admiration for 
their misjudged flying ability, mingled 
with an unspeakable contempt for the 
judgment of my instructors who had 
claimed to know all about German air- 
planes. I climbed, dived, tailspun, circled, 
and stalled. They beat me at every 
maneuver and continued to overhaul me. 
Just when I had begun to despair of ever 
seeing my learned instructors again I ran 
into a cloud. Dimly I realized I was in a 
position of advantage for the moment, so I 
improved it to the utmost. Half-way in 
I reversed directions and began climbing 
heavenward. After thirty minutes in- 
dustriously occupied in throwing my 
pursuers off my trail, I ventured out of 
concealment and gratefully made my way 
home. There on the field two of my dear 
old comrades were waiting for me to come 
in. What anxiety they would have suf- 
fered if they had known what I had just 
been through! 

“Hello, Rick! Why the devil didn’t 
you wait for us?” Doug Campbell in- 
quired, as I began to climb out of my 
machine. ‘We chased you all over France 
trying to catch up with you!” 

‘“‘Where did you go, Eddie, after we lost 
you in those clouds?”” demanded Charley 
Chapman, looking at me interestedly as 
he leaned against my suspended leg. 
‘“We’ve been home almost half an hour!” 
Here it seemed were the two pilots— 
Americans instead of Boches—who had 
been chasing me. 

I thought very intently for a quarter of a 
second.' Then I pushed Chapman away 
and descended from my machine. 

“T thought I remembered seeing a 
Boche back in Germany and went back to 
make sure,” I replied easily. “But I 
guess I was mistaken.” 


A way of getting acquainted with the 
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Just push on the handle of the 
“YANKEE” Quick Return 
Spiral Ratchet Screw-driver, 
and the spring pushes it back, 
ready for youtopush again. Y ou 
need not pull nor twist. Just 
PUSHI The spring holds the 
blade snugly in the screw-slot. 


Todraw the screw, just reverse 
the Ratchet Shifterand—Push! 


Works just as well in reverse. 


And speed? Fast as you can 
move yourhand. You can't 
outspeed the Return Spring. 


Best of all, you can work one- 
handed, way up over your head 
and in awkward places where 
you can't use both hands. 


Right- and left-hand and rigid 
adjustment at the touch of your 
finger to the shifter. 


“YANKEE” 


QUICK RETURN 
SPIRAL RATCHET 
SCREW -DRIVER 


WITH THREE SIZES OF BITS. 
130—S dard Si 
+ Sa 0 $2. 70 
No. 131— Heavy Pontern. $3. 50 


Price eee sere eesesee 


No. 135 — Light Pattern. $2 15 


Price eeeee 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 


The “YANKEE” Quick Return 
Spiral Ratchet Screw - driver 
makes a practical and powerful 
Push Drill,too. Youcan obtain the 
following “ YANKEE ” attach- 
ments: Chuck and Eight Drill- 
points; Screw-holder; Screw-eye 
holder; Countersink. 

Write for this free “YANKEE” 
Tool Book showing “YANKEE” 
Tools in action; better ways of 
drilling, boring, tapping, and 
driving and drawing screws. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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In Milk—Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded— puffed 


to eight times normal size. 


It is light and airy, 
crisp and flavory. Every 
food cell is blasted, so 
digestion is easy and 
complete. 


Puffed Wheat in milk 
offers children the two 
greatest foods in exis- 
tence, in their most 
enticing form. 


On Berries—Puffed Rice 


Mix Puffed Rice with your morning berries. That 
flavor blends best with fruit. 


bubbles. 


meats. 


out it. 


On Ice Cream—Corn Puffs 


Corn Puffs are sweet pellets of corn hearts, puffed to 


airy; flaky globules 
with a nut-like taste. 


There was never a 
garnish so delightful 
on ice cream. 


These fragile tid- 
bits seem to melt 
away with the cream, 
and they .add to it 
the flavor of super- 
toasted corn. 





The grains are like 
They crush 
ata touch. The flavor 
is like toasted nut 


When you learn what 
Puffed Rice adds to 
berries you'll be sorry 
you went so long with- 
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flying terms that Captain Richenbacker 
uses is offered by the brief glossary that 
he includes for the benefit of Americans 
whose education in modern English is so de- 
ficient as not to include “‘ Airplanes.”’ Even 
if these terms are not considered essential 
parts of an up-to-date education, it is nee- 
essary to know most of them in order to 
follow the Captain and his comrades 
through later and deadlier evolutions than 
the one he describes first. Here is his 
list of essential terms: 


Ace. -A fighting pilot who has brought 
down five enemy machines. 

Arcuy. Anti-aircraft shells. 

Arroprome. Field where airplanes land 
and live. 

Bank. To tilt an airplane sideways in 
rounding a corner. 

Barre. Rolling the airplane over and 
over in air like a barrel. 

Bretace. Two places, or seats, a two- 
seater airplane. A monoplace has but 
one seat. A triplace has three. 

BreLtane. Airplane with two sets of 
wings, an upper andalower. A mono- 
plane has but one set of wings. A 
triplane has three. 

Creming. Topmost level an airplane can 
reach. 

CHANDELLE. To make an upward cork- 
serew climb. 

Contact. To put on the spark. 

Courrz. Cut off the spark. 

Dup. Dead, or bad. 

Hanear. Garage for housing airplanes. 

JAGSTAFFEL. German term for fighting 
squadron. 

Joystick. The airplane’s steering and 
control lever. 

Orrice. The cockpit of an airplane, 
where the pilot sits. 

Panne. A forced landing iad by en- 
gine failure. 

Pique. To dive vertically downward, 

with engine either open or shut. 

RENVERSEMENT. «A sudden reversal of 
direction of flight. This is not to be 
confused with ‘*bank,’’ as the latter is 
a slow movemeut. <A renversement is 
usually executed »y uddenly zooming 
up, then throwing the airplane over 
on to one wing, and kicking the tail 
around to the rear. 


Sauce. Petrol or gasoline. 

Srrarinc. Assailing an enemy with bul- 
lets or bombs. 

Virace. A bank or circle in the air. 


VotuntTary Patroi. A voluntary flight 
by a pilot over the lines. 

Vritte. A tail-spin. The airplane falls 
earthward, with tail above, always 
swinging around the nose of the ma- 
chine, which acts as a pivot. The 
motion is similar to the rotation of a 
match in a whirlpool. 

Winp Up. Seared, having the wind go 
up one’s spine, causing the hair to 
stand on end with fear. 

Zoom. To pitch the airplane suddenly 
upward at great speed. Usually 
accomplished after a dive has given 
the airplane additional momentum. 

A plain and simple account of what 
happens when a Boche is shot down, with- 
out complications, is contained in this 
vivid description from Captain Richen- 
backer’s story: 

Yes! There was a scout coming toward 
us from north of Pont-a-Mousson. It was 


at about our altitude. I knew it was a 
Hun the moment I saw it, for it had the 
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familiar lines of their new Pfalz. More- 
over, my confidence in James Norman Hall 
was such that I knew he couldn’t make a 
mistake. And [he was still climbing into 
the sun, carefully keeping his position 
between its glare and the. oncoming 
fighting plane. I clung as closely to Hall 
as I could. The Hun was steadily ap- 
proaching us, unconseious of his danger, 
for we were full in the sun. 

With the first downward dive of Jimmy’s 
machine I was by his side. We had at 
least a thousand feet advantage over the 
enemy and we were two to one numerically, 
He might. outdive our machines, for the 
Pfalz is a famous diver, while our faster 
climbing Nieuports had a droll little habit 
of shedding their fabric when plunged too 
furiously through the air. The Boche 
hadn’t a chance to outfly us. His only 
salvation would be in a dive toward his 
own lines. 

These thoughts passed through my mind 
in a flash and I instantly determined upon 
my tactics. While Hall went in for his 
attack | would keep my altitude and get a 
position the other side of the Pfalz, to cut 
off his retreat. 

No sooner had I altered my line of flight 
than the German pilot saw me leave the 
sun’s rays. Hall was already half-way 
to him when he stuck up his nose and began 
climbing furiously to the upper ceiling. 
I let him pass me and found myself on the 
other side just as Hall began firing. I 
doubt if the Boche had seen Hall’s Nieuport 
at all. 

Surprized by discovering this new antag- 
onist, Hall, ahead of him, the Pfalz im- 
mediately abandoned all idea of a battle 
and, banking around to the right, started 
for home, just as I had expected him to do. 
In a trice I was on his tail. Down, down, 
we sped, with throttles both full open. 
Hall was coming on somewhere in my rear. 
The Boche had no heart for evolutions or 
maneuvers. He was running like a seared 
rabbit, as I had run from Campbell. I was 
gaining upon him every instant and had 
my sights trained dead upon his seat 
before I fired my first shot. 

At 150 yards I prest my triggers. 
The tracer-bullets cut a streak of living 
fire into the rear of the Pfalz tail. Raising 
the nose of my airplane slightly the fiery 
streak lifted itself like the stream of water 
pouring from a garden-hose. Gradually 
it settled into the pilot’s seat. The swerv- 
ing of the Pfalz course indicated that its 
rudder no longer was held by a directing 
hand. \At 2,000 feet above the enemy’s 
lines I pulled up my headlong dive and 
watched the enemy machine continuing 
on its course. Curving slightly to the left, 
the Pfalz circled a httle to the south and 
the next minute crashed on to the ground 
just at the edge of the woods a mile inside 
their own lines. I had brought down my 
first enemy airplane and had not been 
subjected to a single shot! 


By actual measure, Captain Richen- 
backer’s narrative must contain more about 
the doings of other members of his squad- 
ron than it does about*his own achieve- 
ments, personal account tho his book 
1s supposed to be. Here 1s the story of an 
experience which befell Lieut. Sumner 
Sewell, with rather more thrill to the 
square inch than the most imaginative 
movie-dramatist could invent: 

Sumner was tranquilly following along 
at the rear end of his formation, composed 


of the ninety-five boys, when he was 
startled by a sudden series of shocks in 
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HEINZ 


Oven Baked BEANS 


Heinz Baked Beans are an ideal hot weather dish. 

They tempt the appetite because they look inviting 
and taste good. 

They take the place of too much meat and do 
it at far less cost. 

Heinz Baked Beans are choicest beans baked in 
real dry heat ovens. 

The rich tomato sauce for which Heinz is famous 
adds a flavor that makes them truly delicious. 

To get real baked beans, order by name. 
“Heinz Baked Beans.” 





Say, 


Some of the 





Spaghetti 
Olive Oil 


Vinegar 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Take a nice, clean cup. Put half a teaspoonful of Soluble Barrington Hall 
Coffee in it, add hot water and witness the magic of instant coffee making. 


What Are You 
Paying For Coffee? 


In addition to convenience and finer flavor, you 
will be delighted to know that Soluble Barrington 
Hall costs no more per cup than you paid when a 
fair quality of ground coffee could be bought for 
30c a pound. 

May we send you our booklet explaining how a 
new and wonderful process eliminates the unavoid- 
able loss in home brewing by scientific preparation 
of the coffee at the factory? 

Upon receipt of 30c, we will send you, with this 
booklet, a Standard Tin of Soluble Barrington Hall. 
Clip the coupon today and try this new, better and 
more economical way to make coffee! 





*BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


244 North Second Street 124 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Barrington Hall 


SOLUBLE Coffee 
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Enclosed find 30c for which please send one 25 cu standard tin of 
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his airplane. He was over the enemy’s 
lines and some 16,000 feet up in the air. 
He glanced behind him and found a 
Fokker immediately upon his tail. The 
Heinie was deliberately riddling Sumner’s 
Spad with flaming bullets! 

The rest of the formation actually drew 
away from Sewell without knowing that 
he had been attacked! 

Sewell turned his machine about in a 
quick renversement, but just as he did 
so he felt his heart go into his mouth. 
The enemy’s incendiary bullets had set 
fire to his fuel-tank! With a sudden puff 
of flame all the rear part of his machine 
burst into a furious blaze. And he was 
almost three miles above ground! 

Sumner instinctively put down his nose 
so that the flames would be swept by the 
wind to the rear and away from his person. 
Anybody but a Hun would have taken 
pity on a fellow being in such a plight and 
would have turned away his eyes from so 
frightful a spectacle. But this Fokker 
Hun was built of sterner stuff. Instead 
of turning away to attack the rest of the 
ninety - five formaticn, Fritz stuck sted- 
fastly on Sumner’s tail, firing steadily at 
him as he descended! 

One can imagine the mental torture 
Sumner Sewell endured during the next 
few minutes! It takes some time to fall 
three miles even at the top speed of a 220- 
horse-power motor. The downward motion 
kept the blaze away from him, but a back- 
ward glance informed him that the fire 
was eating up the entire length of his 
fuselage and that at any moment he would 
be flung out into. space. And the same 
glance assured him that his merciless 
enemy was leaving nothing to Providence, 
but was determined to execute him 
himself. Streaks of flaming bullets passed 
his head, through his wings, and around 
him on every side as the Fokker pilot 
continued his target practise with poor 
Sewell as his mark. In spite of himself 
he was compelled to try a little dodging 
to escape from so malignant an enemy. 

Perhaps this very necessity saved Sewell’s 
life. At any rate, it provided a counter- 
irritant which took his mind off his fright- 
ful danger of burning alive. He executed 
a sudden maneuver when he was but a 
thousand feet above ground which moved 
him out of the range of the German. 
When he again looked around he dis- 
covered that the Hun had abandoned the 
chase apparently satisfied that the Yank 
was doomed. And to his utter amaze- 
ment he also discovered that the flames 
were now extinguished! 

Sumner crashed a few hundred yards 
on the right side of No Man’s Land. 
His skeleton of a Spad struck a shell-hole, 
executed a somersault, and came to rest 
at the bottom of another shell -hole. 
Sumner crawled out of the wreckage and 
looked about him, too bewildered to realize 
that he was alive and on solid ground. 
Just at that instant a dull thud at his 
elbow brought him back to life. 

He looked at the object at his feet— 
then at the wreck of his machine. There 
was no doubt about it. The substance 
which had made that thud was one of 
the wheels from his own machine! 

The German had shot one of his wheels 
completely away. The fabric which cov- 
ered the spokes had evidently caused it to 
sweep this way and that, and Sumner 
in his falling aeroplane had beaten it to 
earth! 

Upon investigation, Lieutenant Sewell 
discovered that his fuel-tank had a hole 
in its side large enough to admit his fist. 
An explosive bullet had torn out so large 
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Now 
$57 


For Free Trial—Then Save $43 


This is the identical $100 Oliver, 
Model 9, our latest and best. We 
continue to sell it under the plan 
we adopted during the war. 

We learned economies then in 
selling which enable us to save the 
$43 it formerly cost us to sell you 


This Oliver is being bought ty 
the thousands. Our plan, conceived 
when this country entered tae war, 
has met a tremendous welcome. 
We have repeatedly increased our 
production fecilities. Note at the 
left a few of the great concerns 
using the. Oliver. And remember 


} wy Oliver F that it is being bought by thousands 
We learned that it was unnec- of individuals. It has been aptly 
essary to have great numbers of called the people’s typewriter. 
traveling salesmen and numerous, 
ome oO t e expensive branch houses throughout In every particular, this splendid 
the country. We were also able to liver is the finest ae 24 rT of 
discontinue many other superfluous, €XPerience can produce. etter 
Z famous users costly sales pear & w, vo benefit. typewriter is impossible. It has all 
by these savings. the latest improvements. It is 
noted for its handsome appearance, 
U. S. Steel Corporation Only our sales plan has changed. jichly enameled olive green and 
Net the Set “y 4 plan is polished nickel; its durability and 
a : to ship direct from the factory to ; . ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad : - “ workmanship. Do you know of 
y sie you, oases the Oliver to any typewriter which combines so 
be ead ° many advantages, yet offered at 
Nat'l City Bank of New York You may order direct from this such a low price and easy terms? 
F advertisement, withont sending a 
Morris & Company penny. The coupon brings an This Oliver has a standard key- 
Oliver for free trial es t ip pb ae yof ease . 
. . ° eters a withou e slightest hesitancy. It 
Encyclopedia Britannica When the Oliver comes to you, iis speedy and has an_ untiring 
? let it prove its superiority and sav- _action—with lightest touch. 
Boston Elevated Railways ing. You be the judge, with no Don’ ‘slid 4 
cager salesman present t0nfvence ,Dowt-bar don't rent_untl you 
Otis Elevator Co. —_ ical Oliver. Note that the coupon 
3 If you do not agree that it is the below brings either an Oliver for 
Corn Products Refining Company finest typewriter built, regardless of Free Trial, or further information. 
price, simply return it, express col- 
i lect. Even the outgoing transpor- : . 
Columbia Graphophone Co. tation Chaltaia will than be retunbed. Canadian Price, $72 
| N. ¥. Edison Co. The Oliver for $57 makes a $100 The Oliv er Typewrit er Co. 
4 price appear extravagant. Remem- 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Diamond Match Co. 





ber this is not a second-hand or 

rebuilt machine. If any typewriter 
is worth $100, it is this brand 
new Oliver. 


Furthermore, it is as easy 
to buy The Oliver as it is 


1036 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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1036 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 
P to-t If, after trying it 
American Bridge Co. five dod you "decide to keep 


it, you merely py $3 per Nip ARE. 2.445, ¥h oseeecbandosareccenss ns 
Over 700,000 Sold 
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it Dr. Lavendar—Meet Mr. Jones of Beacon, N. Y. 


the Buck to Dr. Lavendar and Mr. Jones 


If there is anyone who req . 
hard work out of a tire than a country 
salesman. 
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Will Dr Lavendar 


please write? 


Mr. Buck has something 
to tell him 


Just a year ago Mr. W. Buck of 
Berien Springs, Mich., reported on 
two Empire Tires which had run 
more than 21,000 miles on a heavy 
His tes- 
timony was brought forth by the 


seven-passenger Kissel Kar. 


’ famous record of 25,600 miles obtained 
by Dr. C. B. Lavendar of Reform, Ala., 
on his Ford. 


And now Mr. Buck comes through 
with an up-to-date bulletin on the 
same tires, as follows: 


Empire Rubber and Tire Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Today I met Mr..W. Buck, about whose 
experiences with Empire Tires the ad was 
written. He informs me that the tires pur- 
chased in 1914 and those purchased in 1916 are 
now on a Cadillac still doing service, while 
the car they were on is scrapped. Mr. Buck 
is very loud in his praises of our line. Told 
me he didn’t see why all dealers didn’t stock 
Empires. Two of the last trips he made with 
his car were one in which he carried 11 pas- 
sengers and the other in which he carried 68 
bushels of peaches. In all that time he had 
but one blowout and one tire ran three years 
without being deflated. 


Very truly yours, 
A. D. BRUSH. 


This looks like the low record on 
punctures as well as a high record 
on mileage. 


It stands to reason that not every 
car owner will have such good luck 
as this. 


But these figures do have their 
meaning when you realize that the 
average Empire in average running 
is delivering to the average owner a 
big surplus of extra miles. 


Step in and see any Empire dealer 
and find out for yourself. 


You may not geta record-breaking 
mileage on one tire, but you will get 
a great deal higher average on four 
tires than you ever thought possible. 


Tke. Em pine_ Tint. Bealen— 
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a hole that the gasoline had rapidly run 
out and his last maneuver had completely 
emptied his tank. 

Such are the fortunes of war! 


““A Dog Fight”’ is the heading of one of 
the later chapters, the phrase referring to 
a general mélée in the air such as takes 
place when several large formations of 
fighting planes, German and Allied, meet 
and generally “mix it up.’ Captain 
Riehenbacker was in charge of the Amer- 
ican squadron. The fight took place in 
the course of a raid on a German observa- 
tien - balloon, and the. leader’s story in- 
cludes an account of the heroic death of 
Lieut. Wilbur White, of New York. A 
heroie sort of comedy follows this tragedy 
when “Jimmy” Meissner, of Brooklyn, 
who hoped the British hadn’t killed his 
aunt when they bombed Cologne, came 
sailing by Captain Richenbacker, ‘‘ smiling 
and good-natured as ever, with two ugly 
brutes on his tail doing their. best to ex- 
ecute him.” It is a gripping story, this 
tale: of “The Dog Fight,” and grippingly 
told: 


Fourteen of my Spads then left the 

ground on October 10, at 3:30 in the 
afternoon, with eight of 147’s machines 
and seven of those from 27 Squadron 
taking their places on the right and left 
of us as arranged. I pushed my Spad 
No. 1 up several thousand feet above 
the flotilla to watch their progress over the 
lines from a superior altitude. The enor- 
mous formation below me resembled a 
huge crawling beetle, Coolidge and Cham- 
bers flying in exact position ahead of them 
to form the stingers. Thus arranged wé 
proceeded swiftly northwest in the direc- 
tion of Dun-sur-Meuse. 
. We arrived over the lines to be wel- 
comed by an outlandish exhibition of 
Archy’s fury, but despite the large target 
we made, no damage was received and 
none of our Spads turned back. Reaching 
a quieter region inside German territory 
I looked about me. There indeed was 
our Dun balloon floating tranquilly in the 
sunshine. It was 3:40 by my watch. 
We had ten minutes to maneuver for 
position and reach our objective. I looked 
down at my convoy and found that 147’s 
formation at the left had separated them- 
selves somewhat widely from the others. 
Then studying the distant horizon I 
detected a number of specks in the sky, 
which soon resolved themselves into a 
group of eleven Fokkers flying in beautiful 
formation and evidently just risen from 
their aerodrome at Stenay, a dozen miles 
beyond Dun. They were approaching 
from the west and must reach the detached 
formation of 147’s pilots before the rest 
of my flight could reach them, unless they 
immediately closed up. I dived down to 
dip them a signal. 

On my dive gown I glanced around me 
and saw approaching us from Metz in 
quite the opposition direction another 
formation of eight Fokkers. Certainly 
the Huns had wonderful methods of in- 
formation which enabled them to bring 
to a threatened point this speedy relief. 
While I debated an instant as to which 
danger was the most pressing, I looked 
below and discovered that the erlemy 
balloon men were already engaged in 
pulling down their observation - balloon, 
which was the object of our attack back 
of Dun-sur-Meuse. So they suspected 








the purpose of our little expedition! It 
lacked yet a minute or two of the time set 
for our dash at the balloon, and as I viewed 
the situation it would not be wise for 
Coolidge and Chambers to take their 
departure from our formation until we 
had disposed of the advancing Fokkers 
from the west. Accordingly I. kept my 
altitude and set my machine towards the 
rear of the Stenay Fokkers, which I im- 
mediately observed wore ‘the red noses of 
the von Richthofen Cireus. They were 
heading in at the 147 formation, which was 
still separated almost a mile away from 
our other Spads. Lieut. Wilbur White, of 
New York, was leading No. 147’s pilots. 
He would have to bear the brunt of the 
Fokkers’ attaek. 

Evidently the Fokker leader scorned to 
take notice of me, as his scouts passed 
under me and plunged “ahead toward 
White’s formation. I let them pass, 
dipt ‘over sharply, and with accumulated 
speed bore down upon the tail of the last 
mah in the Fokker formation. It was an easy 
shot -and, I could not have missvd. [ was 
agreeably surprized, however, to see that 
my first-shot had set fire to the Hun’s fuel- 
tank and-that the machine was doomed. 
I ‘was almost equally gratified the next 
secorid to see the*German, pilot level off 
his’ blazing mathine and with a sudden 
léip ‘overboard into space let the Fokkér 
slide safely away-.without him. Attached 


to his back and sides was @ rope which | 


immediately pulled a .dainty parachute 
from the bottom of his seat. The um- 
brella opened within a‘ fifty-foot drop and 
settled him gradually to earth within his 
own lines. J a 

I was sorry I had not time to watch his 
spectacular descent. I truly, wished ‘Him 
all the luck in the world. It is hot*’a 
pleasure to see a burning airplane “de- 
scending to earth bearing with it a huniatn 
being who is being tortured to death: 
Not unmixed with my relief in witnessing 
his safé jump was the wonder as to why 
the Huns had all these humane ‘contri- 
vances and why our own country ¢duld 
not at least copy ther to*save American 
pilots from being burned to“a~erisp! ?* 

I turned from this extraordinary ‘spec- 
tacle in mid-air to witness another which 
in all my life at the front I have never 
seen equaled in horror and awfulness. 
The picture of it has haunted my dreams 
during many nights since. 

Upon seeing that my man was hit I 
had immediately turned up to retain my 
superiority in height over the other Huns. 
Now as I came about and saw the German 
pilot leap overboard with his parachute 
I saw that a general fight was on between 
the remaining ten Fokkers and the eight 
Spads of 147 Squadron. The Fokker lead- 
er had taken on the rear Spad in White’s 
formation when White turned and saw 
him coming. Like a flash White zoomed 
up into a half-turn, executed a_ renverse- 
ment, and came back at the Hun leader to 
protect his pilot from a certain death. 
White was one of the finest pilots and best 
air-fighters in our group. He had won 
seven victories in combat. His pilots 
loved him and considered him a great 
leader, which he most assuredly was. 
White’s maneuver occupied but an in- 
stant. He came out of his swoop and made 
a direct plunge for the enemy machine, 
which was just getting in line on the rear 
Spad’s tail. Without firing a shot the 
heroic White rammed the Fokker head 
on while the two machines were approach- 
ing each other at the rate-of 250 miles per 
hour! 

It was a horrible yet thrilling sight. 
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‘The Men 
Who Smoke 


"Way back in the jungle-days of this 
—. the Indians! ey were stoics and 
great —. We white men learned how to 
smoke from them. 

Over four hundred years later, the Argonne! 
Yanks fighting from rock to rock and from 
tree to tree, Indian fashion. Stoics, singers, 
great fighters—and great smokers. A com- 
bination not to be beaten. They made the 
Hun run. 

Our men in the Argonne, eager to get back 
where smokes were more plentiful, saved the 
world another whole winter of fighting. 

4. wonderful thing—tobacco! With the 
Indian it was the smoke of Peace. White men 
went a step further. They used it for War 
purposes also. 

: = There wasn’t any smok- 
ing at the Versailles Peace 
Conference, but there was 
considerable smoking be- 
tween - times. Human 
nature ran true to form. 
Men were continually 
stealing out into the lob- 
bies for a few restful 
puffs; also many. of 
the most important 
matters were really 
settled before and 
after sessions when 
smoke and words of 
wisdom issued from 
the same lips. 


Why is it that so 
many of the big men 
of modern times are 












. 


smokers? Isn’t it because men who work on 


nerve need something that makes them let up 
once in a while. 


That’s what your pipe-smoker does. He 
drops for a moment the matter that is wor- 
rying him. He sinks into an easy position, 
lights his pipe, and after a few absent- 
minded, restful puffs his mind swings back 
on that subject frésh and with a bang. 

A pipe-smoker asks but little. He wants 
a ph pipe, but he simply must have the 
tobacco that just suits him. 

If you happen to be sort of half-worrying 
along without exactly the tobacco you 
want, we should be glad to have you try 
Edgeworth. 

It may not suit your individual taste, but 
it. has made a hit with many finicky pipe- 
smokers. And you can decide so easily 
whether or not you like it! 

Simply send us your address together 

with that of the dealer ordinarily supplying 
you, and we will despatch to you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. : - 
* Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut into thin, moist slices. A slice 
rubbed in the hands makes an average pipe- 
load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed i8 ready to pour 
straight into your pipe. It-patks nicely, and 
burns freely, evenly. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers: 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket- 
size packages, in attractive tin humidors 
and glass jars, and also in convenient in- 
between quantities. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 5 South 2ist Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
& Brother Company will gladly send you 
prepaid by parcel post a-one- or two-dozen 
carton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
the jobber. 
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““Makes Friends 


‘Wat os BR eee tas The accumulated experience of rmiore than 600,000 dee 
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ast | wae ' enters into the construction of this Overland road 
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dependable service. It couples Juxurious riding comfort 
with power and reliability on steep hills and rough 
roads. Its /ow price is made possible by our facilities 
for volume production which public appreciation of 
Overland cars has built up. 
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INCL, TOLEDO, OHIO 
r Touring Cat, $985. Price f..0. b. Toledo 
sines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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“No Sharpening” 


Venus 


Everpointed 


PENC CIL 49 
849 
—— convenient VENUS 
Holder (849) holding 
the smooth, even, lasting 
VENUS lead, absolutely 
immune from grit, makes 
a wonderful pencil for writ- 
ing or retouching: always 
full length. A much 
appreciated gift. 
849. Holder, any degree. $.35 each | 
842. Refill leads, ~~ degree, $.60 
per box of six. 








No. 849 Holder, made 
in 16 degrees, 5B to 9H. 
For each degree of lead 
there is a correspond- 
ing holder—ié6 in all. 


839. Pocket, HB degree, $.25 each 
857. Refill leads, for 839—HB de- 
gree only $.50 per dozen 


No. 839 is a short pen- 
cil, handy for the vest 
pocket or shopping bag. 
Never needs sharpen- 
ing and is always 
ready. 


If your dealer hasn’t a com- 
plete line write us direct. 


Makers also of the famous 
Venus Drawing Pencils 
17 degrees 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London Paris 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed 


Rear Seat Comfort 














~~ = 
Protect the rear seat of your touring car with 


(REAR SEAT SHIELD) 


Tonneau Shield 
Patented February 27, 1912; September 4, 1917 
Draws back to within 6 inches of you. 

gers dust and mind tome the pacsengers. 


and 8. 
Folds down to of a robe. 

Can be to any car. 
Illustrated booklet free on request. 
Tonneau Shield Inc. 
1776 Broadway, ‘ork City 


New Y: 
Enter prising, Responsible Agents Wanted 

















The two machines actually telescoped 
each other, so violent was the impact. 
Wings went through wings and at first 
glance both the Fokker and Spad seemed 
to disintegrate. Fragments filled the air for 
a moment, then the two broken fuselages, 
bound together by the terrific collision, 
fell swiftly down and landed in one heap 
on the bank of the Meuse! 

For sheer nerve and bravery I believe 
this heroic feat was never surpassed. 
No national honor too great could com- 
pensate ‘the family of Lieutenant White 
for this sacrifice for his comrade pilot and 
his unparalleled example of heroism to his 
squadron. For the most pitiable feature 
ef Lieutenant White’s self-sacrifice was 
the fact that this was his last flight over 
the lines before he-was to leave for the 
United States on a’visit. to his wife and two 
small children. Not many pilots enter the 
service with loved ores so closé to them! 

This extraordinary disaster’ ended the 
day’s fighting for the Hun airmen. No 
doubt they valued their own leader as 
much as we did Lieutenant White, or 


perhaps they got a severe attack of “‘ wind- 
up” -at witnessing the new method of 
American attack. At any rate, they 


withdrew and we immediately turned our 
attention to the fight which was now in 
progress between the Spads of 27 forma- 
tion at our right and the Hun formation 
from Metz.. It. looked like a famous dog- 
fight. 

As I eame about and headed for the 
mix-up I glaneed below me at Dun and was 
amazed to see one of our Spads piquing 
upon the nested balloon through a hurri- 
eane of flaming: projectiles. A ‘‘ flaming 
onion” had pierced his wings and they 
were now ablaze. To add to his predica- 
ment, a Hun machine was behind his 
tail, firing’ as he dived. I diverted my 
course and started down to his rescue, 
but it was too late. The fire in his wings 
was fanned by the wind and made such 
progress that he was compelled to land in 
German territory, not far from the site 
of the balloon. In the meantime other 
things were happening so rapidly that I 
had little opportunity to look about me. 
For eyen as I started down to help this 
balloon-strafer:I saw another Spad passing 
me with two Fokkers on his tail, filling 
his fuselage with tracer-bullets as the pro- 
eession went by. A first glance had 
identified the occupant of the Spad as my 
old protégé—the famous Jimmy Meissner! 
For the third time since we had been flying 
together Providence had sent me along 
just in the nick of time to get Jimmy out 
of trouble. Twice before on the old 
Nieuports Jimmy had torn off his wings 
in too sudden a flip and his unscrupulous 
antagonists had been about to murder 
him as he wobbled along, when I happened 
by. Now, after a four months’ interlude, 
Jimmy comes sailing by again, smiling 
and good-natured as ever, with two ugly 
brutes on his tail trying their best to ex- 
ecute him. 

I quickly tacked onto the procession, 
settling my sights into the rear machine 
and letting go a long burst as I came with- 
in range. The Hun fell off and dropt 
down out of control, the other Fokker 
immediately pulling away and diving steep- 
ly for home and safety. 

Two other Fokkers fell in that dog- 
fight, neither of which I happened to see. 
Both Coolidge and Chambers, tho they 
had been cheated of their balloon, brought 
down a Fokker apiece, which victories 
were later confirmed. The Spad which 
had dropt down into German hands after 
being set afire by the ‘flaming onions” 





belonged to Lieutenant Brotherton, like 
White and Meissner, a member of the 
147th Squadron. 





FREEMASONRY, OLD AS THE HILLS, 
NOW SAID TO BE THE PARENT 
OF RELIGION 





HE man’ who would be king,” 
in Rudyard Kipling’s famous short 
stery bearing that title, was enabled to 
to all imtents and 
purpeses, because he found a semibar- 


realize his ambition, 


bareus tribe in a remote corner of Asia who 
were Freemasons and were willing to follow 
the hero of the tale on account of his 
superior knowledge of Masonry. The story 


ds a good one, and altho- the idea on which 


it is based appears fantastic at first, recent 
explorations have brought to light many 
faets regarding Masonry which indicate 
that there are things connected. with this 
ancient order more strange than finding 
wild.tribesmen entirely out of touch with 
the rest of the world practising its rites. 
Thus it appears not only that Freemasonry 
had its origin at a much more remote 
period than heretofore supposed, but also 
that at least a part of its principles have 
been known practically 


among every 


people that ever inhabited the gilebe. 


Investigators state that the mysterious 
earthworks of the 
builders, the great pyramids of Egypt, the 
ancient ruins of Mexico and Peru, as well 
as those left by the Chaldeans and certain 
tribes in ‘Inidia, all have a Masonic signifi- 


American mound- 


cance, and ewe their existence to Masonry. 

Mr. Frank C. Higgins, of New. York, 
one of the most noted Masonie antiquarians 
in the United States, is of the opinion that 
Freemasonry is the parent of all religions, a 
claim that will, of course, rouse the ire of 
especially in Catholic 
New York 

furnished 


the: order’s. critics, 
circles. To a writer in the 
Herald, Mr. 
much interesting information concerning 


Higgins ' recently 


ancient Masonry, the result of research 
work along this line extending over a period 
of more than twenty-five years. Says Mr. 
Higgins: 

Freemasonry is the Pompeii of pre- 
historic science. All the Masonic ritual, 
its Egyptian signs, its Chaldean grips, its 
Sanskrit passwords, its ancient Hebrew 
symbols, its cabalistic allusions, and its 
historical record are supremely scientific 
and a survival through long ages, by various 
underground channels, of the knowledge 
of the universe which was gained by Sabian 
astronomers from the temple tops of 
Chaldea, India, and China, and recorded 
by the equally learned geometers and 
mathematicians of the ancient Orient. 

It was this knowledge, concealed within 
the brotherhood, that enabled them to 
build the gigantic sun-dials, such as that 
at Stonehenge, in England. The two 
pillars of Masonry to-day are the same as 
those which stood before the Temple of 
Solomon, erected by the same building 
fraternity, under the supervision of the 
priest-architects who built the Sun Temple 
at Tyre, before which similar pillars stood. 
They are the same pillars as those that 
stood before the ancient temples in 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Here’s a union suit that, once you've 
worn it, you will be mighty glad you tried. 


See that blouse in the back just above 


the snug waist band? That lets you bend 
over, without binding anywhere. 


See that closed seat? It is exactly like 
a pair of trousers, smooth across the seat, 
sanitary, no split to open or flap to bunch 
up and annoy. That seat means also a 
permanently closed crotch. 































See the side leg opening? Very con- 








Blouse venient. And simple to adjust. "wo but- 
pose tons, in plain sight, and bearing no strain. 
Poe aN Sweeps. clear across the back easily. 

of action 





Are you Regular in figure? Or Short 
Stout? Or Tall Slim? Every size of 
Rockinchair is made in these three models, 
so that every man and boy can be 











Seat and 
wsaatys comfortably fitted. 

exactly like ae . 
your Be sure to get the original garment of this 
trowners construction. Its simplicity of action is only 








to be found in underwear bearing the name 
Rockinchair in the neck. 





- At most any good store in a vanety of 
pens on 6 P m 

the side sightly, serviceable materials to suit all 
Adjusted purses. 


in a jiffy 
HENDERSON & ERVIN, Norwalk, Conn. 





-——~ 
















New York Chicago San Francisco 


PATENTED 


Year Round Comfort: 





ROCKINCHAIR Underwear in Summer 
Duofold Health Underwear in Winter 
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America when Cortez gazed in wonder on 
the eivilization of the Aztecs. They are 
the same pillars that fixt the solstitial 
points in the first crude cireles of stone, 
with a central stone representing the sun, 
and the same pillars which became the 
Temple of Janus among the Romans, the 
totem-poles of modern savages, and the 
Jakin and Boaz of European cathedrals. 

The key to the entire secret system is to 
be found in the ancient system, preserved 
from ages long anterior to their reputed 
time by the Israelites, of using identical 
characters for letters and numbers, a 
system called gematria, and upon which a 
simple mathematical formula, 10—5-6-5, is 
shown to be the basic source of all mani- 
fested existence—that formula, when pre- 
sented in the Hebrew letters corresponding 
to the numbers, bring ‘‘Jod-Ha-Vv-Ha,” 
or in English “J-H-V-H,”’ or Jehovah. 

If this remarkable fact had been con- 
fined to the sacred writings of the Hebrews 
it might be accepted as a peculiar out- 
cropping of national genius, but this is not 
the ease. My researches reveal the 
presence of an “‘esoteric,’”’ or ‘‘mystery”’ 
Jehovah worship throughout the entire 
ancient world as the basis of all the 
outwardly pantheistic cults; the real 
knowledge being concealed from the mass 
by the priesthood and rulers, because it 
was too high for them to grasp. The 
worship of the Great First Principle, 
defined and also hidden by the mathemati- 
eal Jehovah glyph, was at one time spread 
over the whole expanse of anciently civi- 
lized America, whether represented by the 
vanished race of mound-builders of our 
own United States or the perished races of 
Mexico, Central and South America. This 
later wonderful fact may as readily be 
verified by the visitor to such a purely 
American collection as that in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in Washington, or the 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York, as by the digger in Euphrates 
mud or Egyptian sands. 


The study of the universe by the 
ancients revealed to them, as it does to the 
moderns, that everything rests on a 
mathematical basis, evinced not only in a 
big way as in the arrangement of solar 
systems, lines of force, and cyclic time- 
periods, but extending also down to such 
little things as the crystallization of snow- 
flakes or the structural proportions of the 
humblest creature. From this they rea- 
soned that all things originated from a 
common causative source to which they 
applied the terms ‘‘Grand Architect” and 
“Great Geometrician,’’ expressions fre- 
quently used in Masonry, thus still further 
indicating the close relationship between 
the latter and religion. Their cosmic 
philosophy being so intimately related to 
mathematics, it seemed natural that they 
should have chosen a mathematical symbol 
to represent it, and this at least the old 
Egyptians did by adopting the famous 
Pythagorean triangle of 3 x 4 x 5 propor- 
tions, which is the basis of the celebrated 
forty-seventh proposition of Euclid. We 
read on: 


They called the three sides Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus, considering the first two as 
spirit and matter and the latter as nature, 
evolved from the wedding of the other 
two. This triangle, represented as the 








“Eye of Horus”’ and typifying the sun, be- 
came the “ i ” of Freemasonry. 
The value of the Hebrew letters in the 


famous triangle i . which is half of 
an oblong of 3 X 4, the other half of 
which is 345. The sum of both equals 


888 and is the value of the letters in 
the Greek New Testament name Jesus. 
An oblong of 3 X 4 contains three of 4 x 9, 
and vice versa. The oblong of 4 X 9 was 
represented symbolically as the Atef 
crown on the head of the Egyptian Sun- 
god Ra, whose name really means “‘light.”’ 

From this simple proportion alone, ac- 
eording to the methods of the ancient 
Egyptians, can be at once correctly deline- 
ated all the main physical features of our 
universe in absolutely correct astronomical 
proportions, and in so doing is evolved 
the most sacred of ancient symbols, the 
trapezoid of 10-5-6-5 proportions, which 


became known as J-H-V-H among the. 


Jews, I-H-O-H in Pheenicia, I-H-U-H 
in Chaldea, H-U-H-I in Egypt, OI-HA- 
HU in India, HO-HI and FO-HI in China, 
and I-O-W-A in ancient America. We 
find the Jehovah symbol as the shoulders 
and arms of Osiris, as he judges the souls 
in Amenti, in the Egyptian ‘‘Book of the 
Dead,” and as the apron worn by the 
mysterious stone Colossi, of Quirigna, 
Guatemala, copies of which are in our own 
American Museum of Natural History. 

We find the Masonic keystone to be not 
merely an architectural requisite, but the 
angle of 23% degrees, or the correct 
inclination of the axis of the earth to the 
pole of the ecliptic, and to embody the 
vertical section of the great Pyramid of 
Gizeh four times repeated. We find the 
little clay idols of the departed aboriginal 
races of Colombia, South America, decor- 
ated with the geometrical glyphs of this 
secret order, the ornaments of the robes 
of the ancient Inea priests in Peru, but 
exemplifications of the same sacred figures, 
and the amulets of the Mayas and Toltecs, 
in Mexico, also engraved with them. 

That there must have been some world- 
wide organization to distribute these 
symbols in ancient and prehistoric times is 
evinced by the fact that by common con- 
sent the ancient Egyptians and the ancient 
Mexicans constructed pyramids, which, as 
shown by the great Pyramid of Gizeh, in 
Egypt, and the Teocealli, of Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan, as leading examples, were com- 
ponent parts of a single geometrical prob- 
lem, the key to which is the simple Masonic 
apron as worn to-day and the graphic 
symbol of which covenant is still pre- 
served as a cosmic figure among the Hopi 
Indians of Arizona. 


In his travels Mr. Higgins has picked up 
many examples of the Masonic keystone, 
from India, China, ancient Tyre, Egypt, 
and Palestine, all cut on the angleof 231% 
degrees. He also has specimens of black 
serpentine amulets from Yucatan and 
Central America, over three thousand years 
old, displaying the keystone and the in- 
verted Tau cross, familiar to Masons in 
their lodge work. The account continues: 

Another exceedingly rare specimen was 
an early Akkadian or Hittite seal, express- 
ing a triangle with three Masonic dots and 
the sacred proportions of 3 x 4 and 4 x5, 
a total of sixteen, meaning ‘“‘J-A-H,” the 
universe. : 

While these keystones. are -very valu- 
able in proving my contention that Free- 
masonry was even in pre- 
historic times. I consider the Masonic 


apron preeminent as the symbol of the 





hidden mysteries of Masonry. It, too, is 
based on the Pythagorean triangle which, 
as I said, was- used to conceal the mys- 
teries of the Egyptian religion. The priests 
knew that the letters I, O, H, or J, V, H, 
which were publicly applied to the sides 
of the triangle and ealled Isis, Osiris, 
and Horus, were tlie secret mathematical 
formulas which they considered the key to 
the universe. 

If you will read in a good book on 
mythology the story of the death of Osiris, 
slain by his brother Typhon, and the long 
search for his mutilated body by his dis- 
consolate widow, Isis, you will understand, 
especially if you are a Mason, how the 
hope of humanity was fixt on the “‘widow’s 
son,” the youthful Spring Sun God, 
H-U-R-A-M, as his name was abbreviated, 
whose birth also constituted the resurrec- 
tion of his father, Osiris, with whom he 
was identified. 

The development of the famous Pythago- 
rean triangle also forms the triangle that is 
the base of the Masonic Tau eross. The 
multiplication of the Pythagorean triangle 
by four gives the base for the Magian’s 
philosophy and develops the form of the 
Masonic apron just as worn to-day in the 
lodge-room; it is the sixty-four square that 
I refer to, and this square (our familiar 
checker-board) also has hidden within it 
the exact geometrical proportions of the 


* Gizeh Pyramid. 


Perhaps the most interesting Egyptian 
cut I have is that showing Pharaoh in- 
vested with the triangular Masonic apron, 
holding in his right hand the grand Masonic 
emblem and the last grade attained—the 
Ankh cross—in Masonic communication 
with one of that order, whose head is cov- 
ered with a mask, representing the head of 
the god Thoth. Examination of the old 
Egyptian monuments, or pictures of such, 
reveal the fact that the apron is the badge 
of all the gods, kings, hierophants, and 
priests engaged in the rites of public wor- 
ship. The apron of the ordinary celebrant 
seems to be a triangle of white cloth sus- 
pended from the waist in front and pinned 
at the corners to the tunic at each side. 
In the case of the Grand Master the apron 
is very elaborate in design. The figures 
represent the rising and setting sun in the 
lower corners and the sun at meridian. 
The rays of the sun are so directed as to 
describe a regular progression of geometri- 
cal angles, such as seen on a Gnomon. 
Over this sun apron is worn the serpent 
apron. The modern Masonic apron, as 
worn in lodge and chapter, has descended 
intact in every particular from these 
ancient brethren of the square and 
compasses. 

Mr. Higgins explained that the secret of 
the apron resides entirely in its proportions 
and showed by a diagram that they were 
based on a triangle having an apex of fifty- 
four degrees and two bottom angles of 
sixty-three degrees each. He said that 
these two numbers were both eminently 
sacred Masonie numerals, belonging to the 
“Nine” or “Three times Three’’ series. 
He demonstrated that the proportions of 
the Egyptian pyramids were all concealed 
in the same geometrical figure upon which 
the Masonie apron was constructed, and 
from his cases of relics brought out several 
amulet aprons that were true in angle or 
indicated by dots or indentations the true 
proportions. He displayed a copy from a 
Peruvian vase which showed a priest of the 
Incas carrying a staff with a six-pointed 
star in one hand and holding a Masoni¢ 
apron in the other. This figure, which 
may be seen in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, is displayed 
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The new series Haynes Coupé —four 
3 —twelve cylinders —cord 

tires— five wire wheels standard 

equipment—Price $3800, 
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four factors essential to character in an automobile. If 

one factor is lacking, or if one or two are slighted to 
secure the others, the result is an incompleteness in service 
and satisfaction for the owner. These four factors of charac- 

For thoge wo have high motor sar wel ter are insisted upon by the engineers and designers of the 


business man, or the social woman of ‘ 
taste and appreciation—this Coup? ts new series Haynes. 
the choice car. The commodious int 

ors have abundant atmosphere and wv 


ae ge | The full aluminum body, with its lustrous, lasting finish, its 
H AYNES straight graceful lines and the thoughtful incorporation of 
|  beautifications and conveniences, lends itself harmoniously to 
the picture of car-beauty. The strength of the chassis and of 

the general construction, and the dependable, velvety power 
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NEW SERIES“ LIGHT SIX” of the famous Haynes motor, accentuate the comfort of the 
Open Cars roomy seats and hand-buffed leather upholstery, affording 
Touring Cur—7 Pessenger . _- fags travel-ease without weariness of body or mental strain. 






Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger 2485 
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Buying a car today is not a haphazard experiment. It is an investment 












Coupé—4 Passenger... 
Sedan 7 Passenger . . ., "ye worthy of serious contemplation. You will buy your new Haynes for a 
ney rage. |. * long term of service. It will deliver this service together with honest 

7 poate Cove satisfaction, because in it are skillfully blended the four factors of car- 






character which distinguish the new series Haynes with twenty-six years 
of character-building history behind it. 





NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 









Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger a - $3250 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger 3250 Deliveries are being made as rapidly as is consistent with our factory 
Closed Cars inspection standards) We urge you to place your order promptly, 
Count—4 Passenger gs giles because of the unprecedented Haynes demand. If you do not know where 
—7 Passenger 4000 your nearest Haynes dealer is, please write us and we will advise you. 
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It Brings The Farm To The City 
and The City To The Farm 


“Hey, Mother! Here’re your things from town. 
And he'll take back your butter and eggs.” 


[t is called “The Rural Express,” or “The Inter-City 
Special.” The local name is unimportant. The impor- 
tant things, today, are the country-wide scope of this 
inter-community service, linking town with country 
and town with town, and the character of the 
Trucks that perform this Service—Paige Trucks. 


It means more than convenience. It means Efficiency 
and Economy. It lowers freight rates. It saves 
haulage from freight-station to farm and from city 


distributing-center to city home. It saves waste of 
perishable goods. It is lightening the labor, banish- 
ing the isolation of the farm. It is reducing the cost 
of living. It is a new Development of Transporta- 
tion to unify the American people. 


And for this task of bringing Farm to City 
and City to Farm, Paige Trucks are being nation- 
ally selected, because Paige Trucks are designed 
and manufactured for Durability and continuous 
Service; because Paige Trucks are bought and sold 
as Preferred Investments. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Build now good roads where they are 
needed so that good times can come to 
every American's home without delay.” 
W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary U.S. Dept. of Labor. 








PAIGE 


The Most Serviceable Truck in America 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


“Build the road tocarry the load. Make 
the highway feed the railway.” 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce. 














throughout the Andean ruins, or modifica- 
tions of the apron are run into borders 
around the Incan pottery. Perhaps the 
best example of the apron in America, 
according to Mr. Higgins, is that found 
on the statues and little clay images of 
the ancient Mayas which litter the jungle 
forests of Yucatan on the sites of the ruined 
cities. These images, as he showed by 
specimens, are all clothed as Master 
Masons in the same apron as the Egyptian 
kings and priests and point irrefutably to a 
universal knowledge of the secrets behind 
the square and the compasses. 

We see thus indicated throughout the 
world, the Masonic brotherhood, erected 
thousands of years prior to any civilization 
of which we have any present record, to 
the same ever-living God whom we wor- 
ship and reverence as the ‘Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe.” 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 


CCORDING to the following letter 

from Sergeant Donald H. Bancroft, 
who was connected with U. S. A. Base 
Hospital 102, on the Italian front, it would 
seem that thrills in abundance were the 
portion of the two hundred men and ninety 
nurses constituting the personnel of this 
hospital unit. 
trip across the mid-Atlantic without a 


First of all they made the 


convoy, in a day when those waters were 
infested with deadly U-boats. To remind 
them of the perils to which they were 
exposing Sergeant 


themselves, Bancroft 


says they were hardly out of sight of land | 
before they picked up a life-boat carrying | 


over a dozen men who had escaped from 
an oil-tanker that had been torpedoed the 
day before. After they were finally es- 
tablished in their permanent quarters in 
Italy, such little things as night air-raids, 
necessitating their having to get up in 
their ‘‘ nighties”’ to rush to a place of safety, 


came to be commonplace. Nevertheless, 


the unit made an enviable record for itself | ,.. 
| Government 


during the seven months it functioned, 
treating three thousand cases, with only 
twenty-seven deaths. Of these cases 1,154 
involved surgery, 304 of them being major 
operations. Here is Sergeant Bancroft’s 
account of the activities of the 102d: 


U. S. A. Base Hospital 102 was com- 
posed of volunteers recruited by Dr. 
(Lieut.-Col.) Joseph A. Danna, of New 
Orleans, La., and National Army men 
from several Northern and Eastern States. 
Authority to organize a hospital unit for 
service in Italy was granted Dr. Danna, 
himself of Italian birth, by the War 
Department early in 1918, upon his show- 
ing that he was prepared to offer such an 
organization with complete equipment 
for a.hospital of one thousand-bed capacity. 
This showing was made possible by a 
donation of $100,000 by Mrs. John Dibert, 
of New Orleans, who, hearing of Dr. 
Danna’s ambition and his efforts to raise 
the necessary funds, sought of him the 
privilege of donating the entire amount. 

Volunteers from New Orleans and other 
Louisiana cities and a few from Texas 
and Mississippi .to the number of 115, 
most of them Italians or of Italian descent, 
were in training at the Base Hospital, at 
Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, by the 
middle of April, and on June 30 eighty-five 











National Army men from Camp Greenleaf 
arrived to complete the enlisted per- 
sonnel of two hundred men. 


Within a few | 


days the unit’s thirty-five medical officers, | 


who had been in training at various camps, 
arrived and the organization, known in 
New Orleans as the Loyola Unit, from 
Dr. Danna and several of the other officers 
and enlisted men being alumni of that 
New Orleans University, mobilized as an 
independent body. 

The nursing corps attached to the unit 
was also composed of volunteers who had 
previously registered in the Army Nurse 
Corps Reserve. These ninety young 
women, representing a majority of the 
States, were joined by ten Sisters of 
Charity who served as chief nurse and 
supervising nurses. In addition five young 
women were attached to the hospital as 
civilian employees, laboratory technicians, 
dietists, stenographers, ete. These 105 
women mobilized in New York City and 
joined the male contingent at Baltimore, 
whence the unit sailed for Genoa, August 4. 

The boat had not completed a full day’s 
voyage and was scarcely out of sight of 
land when the Unit’s adventures began. 
On the morning of August 5, at 9:30, a 
life-boat was sighted and a short while 
later was alongside. It turned out to be 
one of the three life-boats carried by the 
Standard Oil Company tanker O. B. 
Jennings, and besides twelve members of 
the crew its passengers were Capt. G. W. 
Nordstrom, Third Officer Fred Lebern, 
and Third Engineer Thomas McCarty. 

Captain Nordstrom was too badly 
injured by shrapnel to delay medical at- 
tention, and while he was being looked 
after by officers of the unit the other officers 
were also being attended to during which 
they made their formal reports to the 
ship’s officers. Their story was that the 
Jennings had been attacked by a German 
submarine 
125 miles off Cape Henry. 
fired one torpedo which passed a few feet 
astern, seeing which the sub came to the 
surface and opened fire with shrapnel, 
sinking the Jennings with a few shells, 
one of which entered the engine-room and 
exploded there. 

The Umbria, furnished by the Italian 
to transport the hospital, 
turned back until within sight of land 
when the life-boat and its passengers were 
again started on their way to shore. What 
happened to the two other boats carried 
by the tanker has not been learned by any 
of the hospital. From this time, until the 
Umbria was two days out from Gibraltar, 
the entire hospital was more or less in 
doubt as to the successful outcome of the 
voyage, since the entire trip across the mid- 
Atlantic was made without convoy of any 
sort, until August 17, when a British 
destroyer H. M.S. Edward II. was picked 
up at 8 A.M. 

By this time the Umbria was well within 
the eastern submarine zone and many 
eases of seasickness, attributed by the 
victims, who stayed below, to a short 
period of somewhat rough sailing, had 
developed. The report of ‘‘convoy”’ was 
an immediate cure for this peculiar ail- 
ment and from this time until the arrival 
at Gibraltar and through the ensuing 
week’s slow trip through the Mediterranean 
care was a stranger to the unit. 

At Genoa, where it remained for two 
weeks encamped with an American Ambu- 
lance Company which had preceded its 
arrival by a full month, the unit was given 
a most enthusiastic welcome, its arrival 
adding emphasis to the United States’ 
assistance given the Italians in men as 


the day before, when it was | 
The submarine | 
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Charm of color, sturdy dur- 
ability, and a scale of prices 
7 adjusted to the average 
purse — these are but three 
of the qualities discerning 
women associate so intim- 


ately with 





learfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


ISTINGUISHED 
and long wearing and 

woven of the fabric that 
makes rich dyes yield their 
greatest charm—they are 
rugs for every room in the 
“1 house. Dainty grays and 
“1 blues and rose and buff — 
darker greens and taupe 
and black and browns— 
these are the restful colors 
4 -linen gives to Klearflax. 

Thick and heavy with reguia- 
tion floor covering weight, Klear- 
flax Linen Rugs wear long in any 
room and yet their prices make 
them inexpensive, compared with 
other rugs of character. 
Bad 
EVERSIBLE, dust-resisting, 

moth-proof, thick, flat- 
4 lying, and richly colored, Klear- 
flax Linen Rugs are economical. 

In all standard sizes and any 
"4 length. 
Send to our Duluth office for ‘*The 
<4 «Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 


36-page book explains how to plan any 
™ room. Price fifteen cents. 


Process exhibit for industrial educators mailed 
anywhere for Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
v KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office, 212 Fifth Avenue 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,”’ by Chas. Ferguson 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 


One Million Five Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds of Powder for 
the Feet. 


That is what the government sent last 
year to make the soldiers’ and sailors’ feet 
comfortable and fit for the kind of war they 
fought and finished. 

In Peace and War for over 25 years Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, the Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the Feet, to be shaken into the shoes and 
sprinkled in the foot-bath has been the 
standard remedy for all aching, swollen, hot, 
tired feet, blisters and sore spots and for the 
instant relief of corns, bunions and callouses. 

Thousands of people sent packages of 
Allen’s Foot=Ease to their sons, brothers or 
sweethearts in the army and navy because 
they knew from experience that it would 
freshen and rest their feet, make their shoes 
comfortable and walking easy. Those who 





use Allen’s Foot=Ease have solved their foot 
troubles.—Advt. 
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well as with money and supplies. The 
nurses and civilians employed were quar- 
tered in the Hétel Victoria, commandeered 
by the Government for their accommo- 
dation, and the civilian and military popu- 
lation rivaled each other in entertaining 
them and the officers. 

Leaving Genoa, with six of the nurses 
detailed to duty with the U. S. A. A. S. 
hospital located in the Villa Baggio, just 
outside the city, the unit found itself at 
“Vieenza, its permanent station, on Sep- 
tember 8. It proceeded at once to unpack 
and get ready for business as soon as the 
Italian hospital it found occupying the 
buildings assigned to it moved out. Prior 
to the war the location was occupied by an 
industrial school, and before their eviction 
by the Government several years before 
by some friars of the Dominican order. 

The first patients were received Septem- 
ber 18, one of the hospital detachment 
having the doubtful distinction of being the 
first. From that date until March 15, 
1919, the unit functioned as an evacuation 
hospital as well as a base hospital, handling 
a total of three thousand patients. It 
passed through the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza which raged throughout Italy and 
France without losing one of the eight 
hundred cases handled. Several of these 
eases came from the detachment and 
nurse corps, and a great many more from 
the twenty ambulance sections and the 
332d Infantry. The infantry cases were 
attributed directly to the exposure and 
fatigue incident to the psychological 
vietory won over the Austrians on the other 
side of the Piave by the regiment’s “‘camou- 
flage’’marches through the country on the 
Italian’ side of the river so correctly 
deseribed in a recent issue of Tue LITERARY 
Dicest. This maneuver fooled even the 
other American troops in the zone of 
operations. Shortly after the arrival of the 
332d in the billets assigned it, reports 
reached Vicenza that four American 
divisions had reached Genoa and were on 
their way to the front lines, and it was not 
until the arrival of the first patients from 
the 332d that the hospital knew any better. 

Among the first American patients 
handled were twenty of the forty-eight 
victims of the explosion of a trench-mortar 
which blew up on September 13, while a 
company of the 332d was engaged in 
practise firing at its station, Custozza. The 
other twenty-eight victims were cared 
for at Field Hospital 331, then located at 
Treviso, some of the base hospital officers 
going to Treviso to assist. 

Vicenza, a city with a normal popula- 
tion of 50,000, is located in the Venetian 
plains at the junction of the Bacchiglione 
and Petrone rivers, between fifteen and 
twenty English miles southeast of Monte 
Grappa. Prior to the arrival of the 
Americans it had experienced several air- 
raids in which bombs were dropt in the 
streets, and during the activities prelimi- 
nary to the final decisive action on the 
Piave and Tagliamento rivers it was 
treated to two more. The first of these 
oceurred shortly before midnight, Sep- 
tember 17, and the second a few days later 
at 11 a.m., neither, however, resulting 
in any damage beyond a bad scare for 
Americans and natives alike. 

On the occasion of the first the coolness of 
the nurses was worthy of particular men- 
tion, these young women conducting them- 
selves as bravely and courageously as 
any of their. sisters in France in like 
experiences. Those on duty at the time, 
assisted by some of the enlisted men, 
quietly prepared their patients for hasty 
removal to the cellars. The others, who 








had long since retired ‘to their quarters j 


in a four-story building across the street, 
serambled out of bed and, without stopping 
to bother with uniforms and white caps, 
scurried down-stairs and back to the 
cellars beneath the hospital. The exodus 
was accomplished in record-breaking time, 
but without the slightest sign of disorder or 
hysteria of any sort aside from that which 
might reasonably be expected of a bunch of 
women forced to leave their rooms and 
promenade the streets in a kimono hastily 
thrown over filmy “nighties.” 

While this was going on the officers, 
quartered in lodgings of their own choice 
in different sections of the city, hastened 
to the hospital to assist in evacuating the 
patients. Colonel Danna and a sergeant 
busied themselves in going through the 
nurses’ quarters to see that all the occu- 
pants were safely out and down the long 
steep flight of narrow and cavern-like 
winding stairs. The officers, with one ex- 
ception, were the last to seek the safety of 
the cellars, remaining above ground to 
direct the evacuation until the signal ‘‘all 
clear’’ was sounded by the siren. 

As the situation on Monte Grappa and 
along the Piave approached the climax, 
gas cases began coming in at the rate 
of seventy-five to one hundred per day. 
Prior to this practically all the cases were 
lobar- and broncho-pneumonia patients 
coming from the hospital detachment 
and the ambulance sections, the damp 
climatic conditions and the quarters within 
which the men were accommodated com- 
bining to send many of them to bed. 

Several times during the fighting pre- 
liminary to the final drive detachments 
were sent from the hospital to the front 
lines for dressing-station work, and in 
recognition of this service a number of the 
officers and enlisted men were decorated 
with the Italian War Cross. The entire 
detachment, including the nurses and 
officers, was also mentioned in the order 
of the day issued to the Sixth Army on 
December 12, and awarded the Italian 
service ribbon with the Monte Grappa 
medal commemorating that memorable 
campaign, which is among the priceless 
possessions of those who won it. 

In common with the 332d, the unit 
suffered lack of fuel and the entire absence 
of anything to burn it in if it had been 
available. There were occasions through- 
out the winter when the mess sergeant 
was likely to render himself bald-headed 
because he could not get wood enough 
to prepare meals for the nurses and en- 
listed men. The enlisted men did feast 
on canned ‘‘willy” and canned “bullets” 
with clear, cold, sparkling agua to wash 
them down for this very reason. And 
when he was lucky enough to get a truck- 
load of wood, brought sometimes from as 
far as fifty kilometers away, it was usually 
water-soaked stumps and knots that no 
ax or wedge and mallet could split. 

There were a few occasions when the 
trucks brought in a load of fine Italian 


-coal mined in the mountains near by, but 


like the water-soaked wood, its greatest 
virtue was to put out the fires the cooks 
had succeeded in getting going after much 
time and anxious care had been bestowed 
upon them, or, at best, to smolder dismally. 

It was impossible under these conditions 
to heat the wards with the ancient hot- 
water radiators installed in one of them 
or with the still more archaic brick-and- 
cement stoves built in the emergency. 
The nurses and ward-attendants suffered 
frost-bitten hands and feet. The American 
patients shivered beneath extra blankets 
piled on in a vain effort to keep out the 





damp, penetrating, marrow-freezing cold. 
The Italian patients seemed not to suffer, 
or, at any rate, very little, being accustomed 
to the peculiar nature of the variety of cold 
found in the Italian mountains. 

After their experience ‘‘Sunny Italy”’ 
does not exist for the Americans who were 
on duty with the Italian Army of ‘‘ Monte 
Grappa and the Highlands,” for in all the 
time of their stay—from September to 
April—they had searcely six weeks of sun- 
shine, most of that of a very weak and 
discouraged warmth, and most of them 
would give that as a most liberal estimate. 
As one disgusted non-com remarked in the 
nightly ‘‘cuss-fest”’ in the receiving-ward, 
they threaten ‘‘to bury in a cootie-nest the 
first misguided mortal that ever says 
‘Sunny Italy’ tu me again.” 

With the signing of the armistice battle 
casualties ceased coming to the hospital, 
but were succeeded by growing numbers of 
“*flu’’ cases, and until orders came from 
Tappa, medical headquarters of the Sixth 
Army, also located in Vicenza, the detach- 
ment was busy caring for these and scores 
of miscellaneous cases. The orders to 
receive no more patients were received 
March 15 and within a few days all patients 
then remaining had been evacuated to 
other hospitals or discharged as cured. 








Every true picture must give the shadow 
as well as the sunshine, and it would be 
absurd to claim that there were no shadows 
in the relations between our soldiers and 
those of our Allies. It is a strange fact 
of war that men who will gladly die for 
each other in battle will quarrel with equal 
vigor after the battle is over. Just one 
glimpse of this side of it will supply the 
proper shading and perhaps bring out 
replies. Private Edward D. Landels, of 
the A. E. F., writes: 


It is amusing for us who have been 
over here for some time to read the stuff 
that is being so freely written in the States 
concerning the liaison that we are told 
has grown to be so strong between the 
Americans and the French and English. 
We are startled to learn that the war has 
made the Sammy, the Tommy, and the 
potlu not only brothers in arms but broth- 
ers in spirit; that it has cast down long- 
standing prejudices, and that the American 
has learned to love and respect the French- 
man and the Englishman as never before. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The average American soldier 
in the ranks dislikes the Englishman and 
despises the Frenchman. Such a state of 
affairs can not be overlooked by students 
of the war’s effects in the realm of inter- 
national relations. Perhaps it is a puzzle 
to many how this feeling between the 
Allied peoples and the American soldiers 
should have arisen. 

A private in the ranks has a much finer 
opportunity to study the mind of the 
soldier than has any officer, any ‘‘ worker,” 
or any correspondent. He obtains an 
intimate knowledge of his companions; he 
hears them when they talk among them- 
selves, when they speak their minds freely 
and openly. Having been a “buck” 
private in the rear rank for nearly two 
years and having mixed from Verdun to 
Bordeaux with men in all branches of the 
service, I dare to write these few lines. 

The average American soldier has come 
into close contact with but two classes of 
the French people, the poor, war-ridden 
peasants of the northern provinces and 
the pedlers of souvenirs. Upon the basis 
of these two acquaintanceships alone he 
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has, consciously or unconsciously, formu- 
lated his opinion of the French people. 

To these poor French every American 
soldier seemed a veritable millionaire. 
They soon discovered, too, that these 
“*millionaires’” were easy spenders. On 
the heels of their discovery little cafés 
and shops sprang up like mushrooms. 
Many an old French! madame turned her 

ini m into a miniature café, hung out 
@ sign in outrageous English, spread a few 
tables in the street, and became rich. The 
“ wise old madame was just shrewd enough 
to double and triple her prices when deal- 
ing with the Americans. 

When the Yankee boys learned _ how 
they were being overcharged on every 
side, some of them tried to ‘‘get even” by 
in turn defrauding the old madames. This 
oo gave rise to a spirit of mutual 

istrust and animosity. It gave rise also 
to the American nickname “‘gypnes”’ for 
the French. The difference in 
only aggravated these difficulties. If the 
madame remonstrated, it was, “‘Oh! pds 
compri, madame!’ Again, if the soldier 
remonstrated, it was the madame who 
“nas compried.”” These two words, “pas 
compri,”’ covered a multitude of sins. If a 
French conductor tried to collect a fare 
from an American, the soldier just shrugged 
his shoulders and exclaimed “pas compri, 
pas compri’’ until the conductor gave up. 
In turn, if an American tried to obtain his 
full change the conductor just “pas 
compried.” And neither one could do 
anything but get angry, and that is pre- 
cisely what they both did. 

During the first year of his stay in 
France, the dough-boy saw only the poorest 
part of France, the mud, and the gray 
dreariness of the northern provinces. His 
eontact with the large cities had been 
limited to a big, dirty seaport. The 
opportunity to see the better part of 
France has come too. late. His impressions 
have been formed. He will return home 
ignorant of the high refinement and 
gracious culture of the better French. No, 
the American soldier has little love in his 
heart for the Frenchman, or, as he terms 
them, ‘‘the Frogs.” 

As to the English: Before coming over 
the average American’s conception of an 
Englishman consisted of a queer individual 
who was a cross between the insolent 
Englishman of his school history and the 
sophisticated, monocled Englishman of 
the stage. A large part of the American 
boys came over in British ships, manned 
by British crews; good sailors, no doubt, 
but not particularly polite or aecommodat- 
ing to the ‘“‘bloody Yanks.” To be frank, 
our boys didn’t like these sailors, and the 
fact that they served them salt with their 
oatmeal instead of sugar and served them 


fish with no salt at all only added insult | 


to injury. 


The ocean voyage over, the Yank met | 


the Tommy. To understand the relations 
between the Yank and the Tommy we 
must remember that the Englishman looked 
upon America’s entry into the war as an 
eleventh-hour confession. He never under- 
stood, and probably never will, why Amer- 
ica stayed out of the war so long. He felt 
that for three years he had been fighting 
America’s battle as well as his own. On 
the other hand, the American looked upon 
himself as one coming to England’s rescue. 
It is a common thing to hear an American 
exclaim : “Why, if we had not come over 


to save her, England would have been 
knocked to hell!’ 

Is it surprizing that Tommy, who had 
stood knee-deep in Flanders mud for four 
long years should feel a little aggrieved 
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toward the Yanks, who, coming over at 
the eleventh hour, had turned the scales, of 
victory, and claimed the honor of the 
victory? At the same time is it surprizing 
that the Yank, considering himself the 
savior of England, should feel a little 
aggrieved when the Englishman failed to 
show any marked appreciation for what he 
had done. And .all too often, too, the 
American mistook the'Englishman’s natural 
reticence for haughty indifference. 





At Beaune, France, is located a uni- 
versity where many of the American 
dough-boys have been studying while 
waiting for their discharge. One of these 
soldier-students, Corp. R. L. Andrews, 
writes to his sister of his experiences there 
as follows: 

They keep us pretty busy with our 
studies along with numerous drill and 
fatigue details. I am beginning to derive 
a great benefit from it all and become more 
and more pleased every day, as they begin 
to improve their system of management. 

At first it was rather bad (mean weather, 
all work and no studies, and miserable 
chow). These conditions have all changed 
for the better, so I’m satisfied. 

General Pershing gave us the once over 
the other day, kept us out in the cold about 
two hours, while he looked for undubbed 
shoes and bristles on the chin. Then he 
gave us a ten-minute powwow and left the 
field to ‘‘dampness and to us.” 

I am taking ‘“‘Busitiess Organization,” 
‘* Law of Contracts,” and ‘‘ Foreign Trade.” 


| In the first two courses, I have live wires 
| as teachers, but in the latter course there is 


a lack of ability to hold the interest. The 
text-books only touch the high spots, and 
the teacher seldom gets any lower than 
a@ mountain. 

If hard luck keeps me here in France 
another three months, I am going to take 
Spanish and:.French, along with selling 
and salesmanship. I ought to have a 
pretty good working knowledge to get into 
the commercial game somehow with all 
this. 

_ We have had a movie taken of us march- 
ing to eollege. Each little pupil had a 
book under his left arm and marched at 
the ‘“‘position of a scholar.” 
and fetching. You might see it somewhere 
in America. It is great stuff to show how 
econtented-looking the boys all are, and 
what wonderful steps the Government is 
taking in their welfare. They really are 
doing wonders. But you know how mili- 
tary discipline must pall on men who really 
know what freedom is, as we Americans do. 
Beaune is a beautiful ancient town, 


Quite cute | 





My division seems to be hooked to re- 
lieve some of the N. A. Division on the 
Rhine, so it will be ages yet before I get 


home. I see where they intend sending 
over volunteers to replace us, but the 
artillery quota is only 15,000 and there 
must be 40,000 of us, so you see the 
amount is inadequate. 





It is not all mud and drudgery and mo- 
notony for the American soldiers still await- 
ing transportation home from France. We 
hear much of the hardships, but there are 
also pleasures and privileges of a kind quite 
beyond the reach of thousands of us ‘‘over 


here,” and well deserved by the brave men 


who faced the German fire to make the 
world a safe place to livein. Here isa letter 
written to one of the editors by his brother, 
a boy in the Signal Corps, who has been 
“doing” the Riviera and is in a most 
cheerful mood: 


I have just returned from Nice, where 
the sun dyes shine. Last July I played 
tennis with you. A week ago Sunday I 
played in Nice. Of course, I was away off 
my game. . . . My pass to Nice made me 
very well satisfied with the way my passes 
have worked out. Monaco was a country 
whose situation I had very uncertain ideas 
of. I arrived in Niee tie afternoon of the 
24th. That night I signed up for a motor- 
boat trip to Monte Carlo for the next day. 
It is about an hour’s ride. The shore- 


| line is most irregular, very few beaches, 





with some buildings dating back to 1500. 
| to Nice; every few minutes the scenery 


I saw a painting by Weyden that J. P. 
Morgan could not procure for 1,000,000 
franes. It shows the souls entering into 
Paradise for judgment. Then it shows 
them in judgment before the Apostles. 
Then it takes those found wanting to the 
gates of hell, and then it shows them falling 
down the pit. The expressions of hope, 
fear, and then horror are simply wonderful, 
but the minuteness of detail is more to cause 
admiration. Tho the figures are not more 
than ten inches high, yet on the camel’s-hair 
robe that one of them wears the hair 
stands out as naturally as the real thing. 
When looking at it through a magnifier 
the hair on the legs and arms is visible 
through the glass, tho not to the naked gye. 
You can even see the veins in the eyes 
of the horror-stricken figures. In fact, you 
can almost feel the heat from that pit 
yourself when looking at it. 


- ee ee 


| and the sea was smooth. 





rocks coming to the water’s-edge, and long, 
winding roads, chateaux, and light-houses, 
all of stately picturesqueness. Around a 
rectangular rocky point—on it the town of 
Monaco—into the harbor, on the right the 
town of Monte Carlo, also set on the rocks 
covered with foliage; up the hills into 
Monte Carlo, into the center of the town, 
and across one of the main streets a big 
old casino that is now a “‘Y.”’ That is in 
France. The line marking the boundary 
between Monaco and France runs irregu- 
larly lengthwise through the street inlaid 
in white stone in the pavement. From La 
Turbina, the Roman ruins of about 17 a.p., 
the scene below seems fairylike and unreal. 
The advertisements and ‘pictures of that 
section can not do it justice. A harbor 
beyond Nice is where the United States 
fleet anchored in their trip around the 
world. While I was there the destroyer 
Gregory anchored in the harbor. It was the 
only boat in the outer harbor. A long 
narrow streak of battle-ship gray, it 
looked like a painting on the still water. 
The night I saw it it was nearing twilight 
I walked along 
the coast from that harbor town a few miles 


changed completely. 

Perhaps you have seen pictures of the 
“VY” at Nice. It was a disappointment 
to me. Built entirely out over water, the 
most conspicuous part of it is the founda- 
tion structure, iron beams and sills running 
in every direction. The building is gaudy, 
of course, but at night it is a rare scene. 
The “Y” at Aix-les-Bains appealed more 
to me than any of the ‘‘ Y”’ easino buildings. 
My time in the “Y” at Niee was most 
pleasantly spent. The second night there 
I fell into diseussion with one of the ‘“‘Y”’ 
girls on books. We discust Joseph Conrad, 
Noyes, and “‘The Way of All Flesh.” It 
is so rarely that I come across one who has 
read the last-named that it was all very 
interesting. We tried to think of one of 
Butler’s other boeks, but our minds had 
been on too long a vacation. She is a Smith 
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This Boiler Saves 50 Per Cent 


on Your 


T sm use of soft coal in the Kewanee 
Smokeless Firebox Boiler is the abso- 
lute solution of the Aard-coal mo- 
nopoly. It will save millions of dollars that 
are being expended needlessly. 


That hard-coal must be used, exists only 
in your imagination. You have never al- 
lowed yourselves to be shown the other 
Side of the question, and you have thought 
there was no possible relief. 


It may be that you have to use hard-coal 
in the boiler you have now, but can’t 
you see that that is your own fault? You 
have thought the whole question depended 
on the coal whereas the solution oj the coal 
question lies wholly in the boiler. 


The Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boiler 
will burn any kind of fuel smokelessly — it 
will burn soft coal without smoke or soot 
—and it will produce as many heat units at 


Fuel Cost 


about one-half the cost of hard-coal. So if 
you will install the Kewanee Smokeless 
Boiler, your coal troubles are at an end. 


This is the one all-steel boiler in the world 
that will burn any kind of fuel. It will burn 
hard-coal if you want to waste your money 
that way. Or it will burn soft coal if you 
want to save your money that way. Soft 
coal in the Kewanee Smokeless Boiler 
means a saving of 50 per cent. 


These are surprising statements. If true, 
thy mean American industry has been 
wasting millions of dollars through a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. Why don’t you 
investigate and find out all the details ? 


Write today for a representative and find 
out how you can save half the cost of your 
fuel. This is something that is worth any- 
body’s time. 


These Boilers Are Not Adapted to Residence Heating 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 

















CHICAGO—Market and achingien Sts. 
yl St Sy W. 42nd St. MINNEAPOLIS—708 Builders ene 
Pans 315 Hubbell Bldg. 
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Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B. C, 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators,Tanks, 
Water Heating Garbage Burners 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ST. LOUIS—1212 Chemical Bldg. PITTSBURGH—945 Oliver Bldg. 
ALLAS—Southwestern Life B 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—534 Southern Bide. DETROIT 1925 Ford Bldg. 
Ss LAKE CITY—Scott Bldg. LOS A 
MILW AUKEE—Majestic Bidg. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 





Wyandotte St. 





NGELES—Baker-Detwiler Bldg. 
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Un-retruched phetegragh of onesf the wide single Geedyear Solid Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Tires which have increased rear wheel tire mileage for Mr. 
John Cassaretto, 345 Berry Streat, San Francisco, California 
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| “They Come Up Smiling! 





= 'AULING crushed rock, sand and gravelis hard on truck tires—and 
it is especially so along the San Francisco waterfront. However, 

our Goodyear Solid Tires already have given us more mileage than any 
others which we have used and still look good for a year to come. The 
severity of this trucking seems to makethe superiority of the Goodyears all 
themoreconspicuous.’’—Mr. John Cassaretto, Wholesaleand Retail Deal- 
er in Crushed Rock, Cement and Fresh Water Sand, San Francisco, Calif. 








HEN a motor truck runs 50 miles 

a day between supply bunkers on 
San Francisco wharves and construction 
work in the city, its tires encounter condi- 
tions that test all their staying powers. 


So the dealer in gravel, cement and sand, 
whose name is signed to the statement 
above, naturally feels that his experience 
with Goodyear Solid Tires has been de- 
cidedly convincing. 


Until a short time ago he regarded the 
service limit of solid tires, carrying heavy 
burdens over his routes, to be about 


7,500 miles. 


He had tried out different makes and com- 
pared them in the same arduous duty. 


He had watched for tires that would over- 


come the various handicaps sufficiently to 
break through that 7,500-mile dead-line. 


Now he has found them—in a pair of 
Goodyear Solid Tires of the wide single 
type built for rear wheel service on trucks 
making short hauls or running on ir- 
regular going. 


For eight months these big dependables 
have been rolling over the biting rock 
and gravel strewn on the docks and over 
the cobblestones of city streets while mak- 
ing up to 20 trips per day with 5-ton loads. 


Yet they are still burly-looking, still 
smooth and thick with live rubber, still 
like new tires. 


The un-retouched photograph on the 
page opposite even shows that the raised 


letters, on the side of one of these re- 
doubtable Goodyears, remain largely un- 
scarred. 


This photograph, then, offers visible evi- 
dence of the tremendous toughness of the 
tread rubber compound developed by 
Goodyear after years of ceaseless de- 
velopment. 


It offers visible evidence of the well-known 
ability of Goodyear Solid Tires to resist 
cutting, chipping and shredding as well 
as separation from the base. 


Grinding along on their unfavorable daily 
rounds, these particular Goodyear Solid 
Tires have traveled 10,830 miles and, as is 
plainly indicated here, they appear well 
able to travel that much more. 


In contrast to their record is that of other 
tires on the front wheels of the same truck 
which, though applied three months later, 
are practically worn out. 


The user also refers to valuable attention 
received from a local Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station which began its good 
work by advising this type of solid equip- 
ment to satisfy fully his requirements. 


Throughout the country are hundreds of 
such Goodyear Truck Tire Service Stations 
which in each case recommend the 
type of Goodyear Truck Tire best fitted 
for the trucking conditions. 


This is typical of the way in which 
Goodyear Truck Tire Service Stations 
are assisting truck owners located in all 
directions to reduce hauling costs. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 








TRUCK TIRE 
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This special offer made to introduce our beaus 
tiful Willow Linen Stationery with engraved 
initial or two-letter monogram in any. color ink 
—blue, green, gold, silver, lavender, black. Send 
only $1.00 and we will send yous sheets—your 


choice of white, blue,- pink, buff, green, gray, 
and 24 envelopes to match. (Multiples of 24 at 
same rate.) Pick style of lettering for initial or 
monogram from this advertisement. 


Beautiful Initial 
Stationery 


One of the first essentials for every woman. 
Gives dignity and refinement to social corre- 
spondence. And Willow Linen has the elegant 
quality which adds the final 
touch of daintiness. It is the 
last word in aristocratic station- 
ery. Just enclose dollar bill with 
coupon or a letter and we will 
send the 24 sheets and envelopes 
which you select. 


FREE Be” seuss’ 


Send post card for this won- 
derful jewelry book. Thousands fo 
of beautiful articles in jewelry, 
watches, silverware and leather 4 


goods, toilet sets, handbags, fine 
cul . etc., pricedfto give you 
a considerable saving, from the 
world’s largest ‘mail order jewelry 
miathe reduced price NOW. Cata- 
flonscomannies, stationery FREE. Style 32 


Baird-North Co. 


Dept. 500, Providence, R. IL 





Send me........-- sheets and envelopes 
Willow Linen engraved. 
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-E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 





» 1919 
College girl from Seattle, Washington, and 


everywhere else. 

The Army is a.stupid life. When I 
went to Nice I was hungry for somebody 
to talk with. One gets that way and does 
not know what is the matter. Booze is a 
poor relief, and I do not put out for that 
anyway. I was corporal on guard last 
night jand I am fast becoming a Dry. 
Yesterday was pay-day. 

The promenade at Nice presents a 
varied scene, with uniforms of all colors, 
description, and combination. Were your 
Wesleyan colors red and black? The 
Algerians with their black faces and high 
red caps form quite a color scheme through 
the green parks. ‘Are all the Russians big? 
They walk along the streets with high 
gray cap, dark-gray overcoats with wide un- 
finished leather belt of tan color, and black 
boots. Of course, most important of all, are 
the demoiselles with their knee-high dresses, 
high shoes, and either low neck or high 
fur protection covering most of their faces. 
And when it comes to fixing up their eyes— 
well, the eyes have it beaucoup. 

For the last few days it has not rained 
here and the sun now shines even: in 
Chatillon. 





Miss Elizabeth Marbury, a well-known 
New York woman, in an interview on the 
eve of her sixtieth trip to Europe recently, 
exprest disapproval of the sending of so 
many young women welfare-workers to 
France. ‘I think anybody who has any 
control over a young woman is doing very 
wrong to let her go to France and enter- 
tain soldiers, dance with them, and so on,” 
Miss Marbury is quoted as saying. ‘‘The 
nurses were needed, but canteen workers 
and entertainers were not necessary. 
Hundreds of them went to get new sensa- 
tions, but in my opinion it is most unsafe. 
Of course, soldiers like to have pretty 
girls dance with them and give them ice- 
eream. Human nature is the same on the 
Marne as on Broadway. I was sorry to 
see so many girls over there smoking. I 
would rather see them chew gum.” Press 
dispatches of Miss Marbury’s interview 
have appeared in the papers in France, 
where some of the dough-boys have read 
them and have been much “‘riled” as a 
consequence. In the following letter, 
Private Harvey C. Mappin, of the Army 
of Occupation, takes occasion to give vent 
to his sentiments on the subject, suggesting 
that he thinks Miss Marbury’s opinions 
are based ‘‘more on hide-bound Puri- 
tanic ideas than on facts.” Says Private 
Mappin: 

We wonder just how much Miss Eliza- 
beth Marbury knows of the life of a soldier 
in the A. E. F., not only during that 
time that the A. E. F. was quite busy 
strafing the Hun, but in the period that 
followed as well—the period of joyously 
going home for some of us; of standing by 
waiting to go for some more of us; and of 
marking time, being kept busy doing noth- 
ing and getting nowhere, hoping we might 
go, yet having nothing to lose, that happens 
for the rest of us. This last us is the us 
that we are mostly concerned about; 
while we are here on that famous river the 
Germans rave about so much in poetry 
and song, during the time which is neither 
war nor peace, the time which the Heinies 





spoke of as “ Waffenstillstand,” but which 
the ordinary buck private with more 
directness and simplicity calls ‘‘H ‘es 

We have read with interest your dis- 
cussions in the columns of “Personal 
Glimpses” on the many things pertaining 
to the soldiers, from ‘‘the proposed 
project to supply us with brightly colored 
tops and other nursery toys” to the 
more serious questions. And while Miss 
Marbury’s opinion either one way or the 
other on the Y. M. C. A. entertainment 
question is probably not of enough weight 
to have any effect whatsoever so far as the 
present A. E. F. is concerned, still in all 
fairness to the ‘‘Y’’ women now serving 
here, not to mention the army forces, we 
believe it raises a question of opinion and 
should like to see an open and non-partizan 
discussion in Tue Literary Diacrst. 

We wish Miss Marbury could live the 
life of the American dough-boy on the 
Rhine for some four or six months, a life 
almost as thoroughly isolated from femi- 
nine influence and companionship as is life 
in the trenches, for we defy any one to show 
us any. feminine traits in the buxom (that 
word expresses it perfectly, I think) 
Heinie Fréuleins. Imagine the delightful 
impression of the feminine as conveyed by 
the morning greeting one receives from the 
overplump, strong-armed daughter of the 
house where he happens to be billeted, 
when he awakes from dreams of the not- 
yet-forgotten homeland and comes down- 
stairs to tackle a new day of drill or police 
duty. It sounds something like this to the 
untrained ear: ‘‘Guten morgen, mine Hair, 
haben zee goot geshdafen?”’ Every time I 
hear this language it reminds me of the 
“Gott mit uns’’ they were so fond of dis- 
playing on their soldiers’ belt-buckles, 
helmets, and on their own money, litera- 
ture, ete. And then after four or five or six 
months of this (a week would be enough 
to convince you), try to imagine the grand 
and glorious feeling of getting a liberty 
to a leave center where there are real 
American girls to talk to, or, if one is lucky, 
to dance with; or better still to have one or 
two assigned to your own battalion canteen, 
where one sees and talks to them every 
day, and thereby is kept constantly re- 
minded of the fact that there really is a 
United States where honest-to-goodness 
people live and have their being, in spite 
of all our impressions to the contrary. 
I leave you to judge as to whether the 
presence of these girls was not necessary, 
as Miss Marbury contends. 

Answering another of her objections, | 
have yet to see my first “Y’’ woman 
smoke a cigaret, and tho I have questioned 
quite a few other fellows in the battalion 
I have not found one who has. 

And tho I’ve listened to many a weird 
story told in the dusk of a front-row billet 
and have heard my buddies tell of their 
experiences, from the time the Second 
Division landed in France, early in 1917, 
I have never heard one of them speak 
disrespectfully of an American girl doing 
her bit over here, nor do I know of a single 
soldier who would not defend the character 
of the women, giving up all the comforts 
and- pleasures of home to give us a few of 
those same comforts here,, with the same 
fine chivalry that he would ‘stick up” 
for his sister. 

We resent Miss Marbury’s publicly 
exprest sentiments, which we feel to be 
based more on hide-bound Puritanic 
ideas than on fact. The young woman 
worker is as necessary in the canteen as 
the Red-Cross nurse is in the hospital, 
and we are first, last, and always for 
both of them. 
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May 22, 1919, 
: N every office—names, 
dates, symbols, addresses, etc., 
bits we, Ferlees: must be written. 
Merepnceeesm serve eee Pen or typewriter is the slowest, 
It has peid for iteclf many times eter — ; most inaccurate and costly way. The 
j besides giving a mch better finished fastest, neatest and only error-proof 


product than under our old system of ] 
writing receipts and notices by type- / 
writer or pen. | 

} 


method is the Addressograph. 











Don't say your requirements 
are too limited or too great ‘til you 


We use approximately 900,000 plates - one 
for each policy. 


No changes i d keeping methods F | : : 
© gilts pooeveary. to aasen a0 eseograph have actually investigated a hand 
advantages. —foot—or motor Addressograph. 


Very truly yours, 


| UoLgbimell 


Mr, R.N.Fellows, 
740 Bawy. Ne¥.0. 











BINS 
p ROB 

HARLANS VETTE 
» MARION Te 79 LAD DGEP 





One of Several Models: 


Entirely automatic! Feeds and 
imprints names and other data, type- 
writer style, on forms as shown 
above. Prints same impression once, 
twice, or more times as desired. 
Speed 125 impressions a minute— 
7,500 an hour. Prints from Card In- 
dex plates quickly made by any clerk. 


New York 
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PRINGE Al 


the national jo; 


IP a couple of planks off your 
smokeplatform when you 
feel like you must fiddle the Lost 
Chord down behind t-h-e o-l-d 
c-o-w s-h-e-d! For, its smoke- 
sunshine you need—the glad and 
joy’us kind Prince Albert bales- 
out-by-the-bucket! 


Every tidy red tin of P. A. you 
ever dropped an eye on is just 
fairly bursting with tobacco hap- 
piness—and eager to hand out 
such generous flavor-fragrance- 
coolness you'll get wise you’ve 
been swimming with your boots 
on! 


And, the more P.A. you fire-up, 
and the faster you go at it, the 
more testimonials you’ll want to 
put in writing! For, Prince Al- 





how ew; 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


bert is made by our exclusive 
patented process that frees it from 
bite and parch! Just isn’t any 
smoke limit when you pal-it with 
P. A.! 


Gee, man, you'll want to be the 
early bird—the party who bangs- 
the-buzzer for the sun to rise— 
when you and Prince Albert 
pace-the-pipe-pike together! 
You'll hanker to get that old pet 
jimmy of yours stoked-up before 
the robins roll out of their ham- 
mocks! 








Toppy. red bags, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound and 
half pound tin humidors— 
and—that classy, practical 
pound crystal glass humi- 
dor with sponge moistener 
top that keeps the tobacco 
in such perfect condition. 


R. J Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 




















WE SHALL ALL BE RIDING IN AIR- 
PLANES PRETTY SOON NOW 





T’S hard to astonish American boys 

these days. ‘Look, son, there’s an 
airplane!” said a naval officer, home on 
leave, to his seven-year-old a few days 
ago as the youngster was harnessing his 
dog to a cart. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the son, 
without looking up, “‘that’s only the mail- 
plane.’”’ ‘‘Shades of the old-time cireus 
and county fair!’’ exclaims a writer in the 
Minneapolis Tribune, who tells the story, 
as he sees the old-fashioned balloon- 
ascension paling into insignificance. Every- 
body’s doing it now, and almost every 
day there is a report of a new use to which 
somebody is putting the airplane. Thus 
we hear of the air-cop, or modern fly-cop, 
who keeps a watchful eye on sundry 
miscreants in out-of-the-way places as 
only angels were formerly supposed to do. 
Then there is the air-cowboy whose scope 
of activities is much enlarged by his being 
perched on the seat of an airplane instead 
of on the back of a horse. The forest 
rangers out West are said to be using air- 
planes to enable them to detect fires more 
readily. Then there are all kinds of 
scientists who are planning great things 
in the way of discovery by means of the 
flying-machine—explorers in the polar 
regions or in the tropics, persons who are 
anxious to learn about the air and weather 
conditions, others who are eurious about 
the laws of gravitation, and still others 
with pet forms of inquiry in relation to 
which they yearn to be more specifically 
informed. Many of these things, of course, 
have not as yet materialized, but exist 
merely as plans in human brains. It is 
said, however, that the Curtiss Company 
has sold more than thirty-five machines to 
individuals since the first of the year, 
many of which are to be used for novel 
purposes. Among these, according to a 
writer in the New York Tribune, are the 
following: 

Dr. Frank Brewster, of Beaver City, 
Neb., purchased a J. N. 4D2 biplane to 
use in making calls on his practitioners. 

B. L. Brookins, of Oklahoma, has pur- 
chased two of the new Orioles, one small 
scout machine, and two J. N. 4D2 machines 
for distribution among oil men in that 
State to make trips around their holdings. 

H, S. Spiesberger, of Chicago, a cloth- 
ing manufacturer, purchased two J. N. 
4D2 planes for delivery purposes. Sidney 
Chaplin, of Los Angeles, has bought two 
MF fiying-boats and two Orioles for pas- 
senger-carrying purposes between Los 
Angeles and the Catalina Islands. 

Maj. J. E. Stevenot, of Manila, P. L., 
has made a similar purchase for trans- 
portation purposes between the Philippine 
Islands. 

The development of the Oriole type as a 
commercial vehicle arose from the requests 
of I. B. Humphreys, of Denver, Col., who 
asked for two especially built aeroplanes 
for high altitude work. A man was sent 
to Denver and, as a result of his observa- 
tions, W. L. Gilmore, one of the Curtiss 
engineers, designed the Oriole, which won a 
prize of $650 on its first flight. 


The Glenn L, Martin Company is com- 
pleting four modified twin-engined aero- | |[>¢¥@aSZasz4S SaaS 
planes of the Martin Bomber type for 
passenger-carrying service between San 
Diego and other California cities. 
service will be inaugurated by a flight of 
all four machines across the continent 
from New York. Other machines will be 
added as the service grows. — 

One order that has just been placed 
calls for machines to carry material to and 
from the mahogany and rubber plantations | 
in Bolivia, where railroads are scarce. At 
present the mahogany logs are floated 
down the twisting course of the Amazon 
and other rivers, a lengthy and difficult 
is ex- 
pected to speed up this work by delivery 
of drest lumber in one-thousand-pound 
The same plan will be adopted for 


‘*Even the airplane salesman is on his 
way,’ says Arthur Halland in the Minneap- 
olis Tribune. He continues: 


Oh, there isn’t any doubt about it! The 
airplane is at our door, and the listening 
ear can almost hear the ‘‘ Home, James.” 

In fact, the aero-limousine is a fact, | 
something this side of to-morrow. It 
isn’t in general use just now, but one was | 
exhibited not long ago by an airplane 
manufacturing company and the order- 
books have many entries. 

The mail-plane to-day is an old story. 
It is accepted along with the mail-train, | 
the mail-wagon, and the mail-man. 
living in the territory over which the mail- | 
planes pass scarcely give them a passing 


The aerobus is making regular trips to- 
day abroad, and similar busses are already 
built and doing trial trips here in America. 
During the entire time of the Peace | 
Conference aerobuses were used to carry | 
officials from London to Paris and the other 
way around. These busses carried from 
twelve to twenty passengers and were 
called ‘‘ferries.”’ 

The airplane was successfully used as an | 
ambulance during the war, and it will un- 
doubtedly come into general use for the 
rapid transfer of: patients from country 
and outlying districts to city hospitals in 
where operations are 
and the sufferers must be taken to skilled | 
surgeons with the loss of as little time as 
Or it will be used by the doctors 
to get to the patients in cases where the 
removal of the patient to the hospital is 
out of the question. 
army surgeons flew to an island off the 
Atlantic coast to perform an operation in 
an emergency case. 

And speaking of doctors, we note that 
one of the Southern States has been looking 
into the question of using the airplane in 
the fight against the mosquito. 
the head of the State Board of Health | 
has gone so far as to make inquiry of air- 
plane experts as to the best type of machine 
for use in searching out mosquito-breeding | 
swamps. That certainly will be fighting 
the mosquito in his own way—flying to him 
and biting him in his own home. 

But hunting the mosquito isn’t the only 
kind of hunting that is or is to be done 
with an airplane. Men have already 
hunted ducks in them, flying after the 
flocks and shooting them down at close 
range with the well-known, common, 
forest and field variety of shotgun. And a 
story recently came over from Coblenz, 
aviators in that section 
hunting deer in the Rhine forests with | 
war-scout machines. Deer are | 


imperative 


Not long ago two 


In fact, 
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If your dealer hasn’ 
them in stock, send us hi 
name and we will see tha 
you. are supplied. 
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349 Broadway, New York 
Dept. 3 
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J[ASTLONGS 
Union Suits \ 





never worn Lastlong 
Flat-Knit Union Suits is 
invited to avoid much dis- 
comfort during the warm 


They are knitted’ from 
yarn so fine that an athletic 
style, size 40, weighs but 
six ounces and yet they 


This means cool comfort 


fabric allows perspiration 
to evaporate—no damp, 


Those who know, prefer 
inexpensive Lastlong flat- 
knit suits instead of expen- 
sive imported underwear. 


Made in ankle length, 
three-quarter and athletic 
styles for men and boys. 


Booklet and sample of 


the fabric sent on request. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
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Welch's 


ATIONAL DRIWN K” 


oe H 














of Welch’s. 


of the fresh fruit. 





Serve Welch’s cold, diluted with plain or charged water. 
Added to lemonade or punch, it gives body and character. 
Ask for Welch’s at the fountain and at your club. Buy it 
in bottles from grocers and confectioners. 


Welch Ways, a Book of 99 recipes free on request 


Welch’s Grapelade 
A pure, smooth grape spread that has been delighting the 
soldiers in France. Now you can get it at home. 
ounce glass jars, 35c; in 8 ounce tumblers, 20c. 
Ask the Fountain Man for a Grapelade Sundae 


: 


In 15 


“Here’s real health.” And 
truly spoken. There is 
rejuvenating, strength- 
giving energy in a glass 


Just the pure juice of 
premium Concord grapes, 
with all the richness, 
flavor and healthfulness 











The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 











Awarded Grand Prize at 
all International Expositions. 


CAUTION: The trade name 
THERMOs is the exclusive prop- 
erty of this Company. Plain- 
ly stamped on every genuine 
THERMOs article, it is your 
guarantee against substitution. 






ERMOs 





Turn to it every day for 
comfort and economy 


HOT or COLE 











always hard to get up to. They can scent 
a man farther than they can see, and are 
off before a hunter can get within gunshot, 
but, according to an American sergeant 
with the Army of Occupation in the 
Rhine country, ‘‘they don’t pay any at- 
tention whatever to what is going on over 
their heads,’’ and it is easy for the airmen 
to swoop down on a herd and bag two or 
three with machine guns before the animals 
can scurry to cover. 

One of the most unique and exciting 
sports of the airmen, however, is tliat 
exemplified in the recent experience of a 
marine flier in the North Atlantic. This 
flier was covering a patrol in his hydro- 
plane when he sighted a large whale floating 
on the surface of the sea, sunning himself 
and spouting away with all of the feeling 
of safety and contentment of a seal in a 
zoological park. It may have occurred 
to the airman that here was a chance to 
start something beside the whale—a new 
sport, a new industry maybe—and not 
being of the sort that is held back by the 
old English deterrent, ‘‘But they’re not 
doing. it, y’know,” he glided low down 
and opened up with his machine gun on 
the loafing leviathan. He was a good 
marksman and his shots went true. To- 
day there is only water in the ocean where 
the whale used to be, for the new hunter 
not only killed the big fish, but attracted 
a trawler to the spot and the great carcass 
was towed to port and converted into oil 
and whalebone. 


While it appears from these accounts 
that interest in aviation is wide-spread 
and constantly increasing, it quite naturally 
centers at just this time on flying across 
the ocean. One machine has accomplished 
the feat, and three others have flown more 
than a thousand miles over the tem- 
pestuous waves, proving that transatlantic 
flying is possible, and indicating that in 
all probability regular air-lines across the 
Atlantic will be established in the near 
future. With these things in mind, flying 
experts have been particularly interested 
in the recent ocean flights. To Jack 
Binns, representing the New York Tribune, 
Glenn H. 
flying-boat and the first aircraft to rise 
from a body of water, exprest the following 


Curtiss, inventor of the first 


views regarding what has been learned 
about transatlantic flying from the trips 
of these daring ocean fliers: 


“The terrible weather conditions off the 
Azores, which almost marred the flight,” 
he said, ‘“‘have taught us more than we 
would have learned had all three flying- 
boats made the flight without incident. 
The performance of Commander John H. 
Towers’s seaplane division has taught us 
many things of great importance in the 
development of aeronautics. The flight 
has been worth more than a thousand times 
its cost. 

‘From it we gain four outstanding facts: 

“1. The flying-boat is the correct type 
for transatlantic service, owing to its 
ability to alight and continue its trip 
upon the surface of the ocean. 

“2. The fiying-boat has proved its 
ability to weather the worst conditions 
existing at sea. 

“*3. The ocean can be crossed in direct 
non-stop flight by larger aireraft of the 
flying-boat type within two days. 

‘4. The need for a marine serew in the 
hull to propel the boat while it is on the 











surface, as the air-screws use too much 
fuel for surface navigation. 

“It is not only the performance of the 
NC seaplanes which prove the fiying-boat 
to be the correct type for transoceanic 
flight, the unfortunate result of Hawker’s 
gallant attempt emphasizes it completely. 

“The remarkable experiences of Com- 
mander Towers and his crew aboard the 
flag-ship NC-3 form one of the most heroic 
stories in the history of man’s fight against 
nature. But over and above this they 
teach us valuable scientific lessons. 

“They show the design of the NC hulls 
to be scientifically correct, and vindicate 
us in the foreshortened hull with which 
they are equipped. The fact that these 
ships primarily were designed for war- 
purposes solely makes their flight all the 
more remarkable. 

‘‘With light, strong, steel construction, 
built in compartments, the hulls will with- 
stand any seas and make the transatlantic 
flight one of absolute safety despite fog. 
Should the ship be compelled to alight 
near a coast because of heavy fog she will 
be able to proceed on the surface under her 
own power at far greater speed than any 
other surface craft. 

“This fact has been demonstrated by 
Commander Towers. In his case, how- 
ever, there was one drawback—the fact 
that he had no marine propeller fitted in the 
hull of his ship. 

‘‘Had his boat been equipped with a 
small marine engine and marine propeller 
he would have been able to have com- 
pleted his trip in less than twelve hours 
at the moderate speed of sixteen knots an 
hour, with less damage to his plane. The 
marine engine, too, would have been more 
economical in its use of gasoline, leaving 
sufficient for him to take the air again at 
the first available opportunity. ‘Taxying’ 
along the surface with. the air-propellers 
would have used up the gasoline supply 
too quickly, and that is the reason he 
‘sailed’ his boat into port at an average 
speed of four knots an hour. 

“Naturally as soon as Commander 
Towers sends in his detailed reports the 
lessons taught by the trip will become more 
apparent. From the reports so far re- 
ceived, those that I have outlined stand 
out clear.” 


Mr. Curtiss is of thé opinion that both 
airplanes and dirigibles will have a place 
in the air-service that will be established. 
He says: 


‘Both types have their relative spheres. 
There is no better way, perhaps, to explain 
them than by the comparison between canals 
and railroads. Canals are slow means of 
transportation compared to railroads, but 
they are very necessary in the economic 
life of a nation. They carry the huge, 
bulky and heavy freight it would be 
impossible for a railroad to carry. 

“The same is true of the airplane and 
dirigible. The dirigible has the property 
of sustaining its load in the air all the 
time, even when landing. With a heavy 
load the airplane lands on the ground 
very hard, hence the need of good hard 
landing-grounds and heavy running-gears. 
That is, of course,so far as land airplanes 
are concerned; the situation with flying- 
boats is shghtly different. 

“On the other hand the dirigible sus- 
tains its load in landing, which, coupled 
with ifs slower speed, makes it an ideal 
carrier for heavy freight. There is another 
peculiar feature so far as dirigibles may be 
compared to land airplanes. The larger 
the airplane gets the wider field it needs 
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Model A with Automatic Gear 
Saifting Brake Device & Silencer 


Ever see Three or Four Men 
Struggling with Ash Cans? 


The same job can be done 
by one man with the 


G&G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


Compare the one-man operation of 
this Model A Hoist with a gang of 
men banging cans and spilling ashes 
all over the sidewalk! 


Five Hoist Models, manual or electrical, 
delivering to sidewalk or directly to truck. 
Easily put in without building alterations. Its 
installation means the economical, cleanly and 
quiet removal of ashes and rubbish, also 
minimum labor in handling tires, barrels, ice, 
and other materials within its scope. 


When not in use the entire apparatus tele- 
scopes below the sidewalk. The G & G Side- 
walk Doors close over the hoistway level with 
the grade. These doors open, close and lock 
automatically. 


Please tell us for what you desire to use a 
G & G Hoist. We will determine the most 
suitable model, and take pleasure in mailing 
pamphlets illustrating the wide use of G & G 
Hoists in buildings of all types. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Established 1856 
530 West Broadway New York 


Canada: Sherbrooke, Que. 
Agencies in Principal Cities 












































MORE PEP 
AND POWER 
FOR YOUR FORD 


Rip Roaring Bosch ‘Sparks add pep and 
power to any Ford. The Bosch Special 
Ford Attachment will mean more miles to 
the gallon and hour and cut tire and repair 
bills. 

Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition on 
your Ford will pay for itself in six months 
and give you a smoother, cooler engine. 
The nearest dealer can install the 
Bosch Ford Attachment easily and 
quickly without tearing down the en- 
gine. Get in touch with him today. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 
Main Office and W: nem. Mass. 
Branches— New York, Chicago, De 
troit, San Francisco. More than 200 
Service Stations in Over 200 Cities. 
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The Woman in Business 
—how big is her Future? 


What first projected women into 
business ? 


































The Typewriter. 


Who built the first practical typewriter 
and employed the first typist to run it? 


Remington ! 


Since 1874, Remington has introduced more 
than 2,000,000 women to paying positions and 
the means to a bigger life. Each year this 
number is increased by about 75,000. 


Thanks to Remington, who threw open the 
doors of opportunity, women have advanced to 
high achievement in the business world. 


~ \. Today :— 


A woman who started as a typist is the 
private secretary and real advisor to one of 
America’s greatest financiers. 


Another is advertising manager of America’s 
greatest premium business. 


A salary of about $8,000 a year is paid to a 
woman concerned with the promotion of a highly 
esteemed proprietary remedy. She started as 
a typist. 


Another woman who not so long ago was 
written of as the “highest salaried woman in 
America” thanks the typewriter for her start. 


And these few instances but typify many 
others. 


How to Start 


How big is the future of the woman today 
who contemplates business as a career? 


Business tells us that it cannot find enough 
of the kind of women it wants. Business fairly 
clamors for girls of high intelligence 
and good education. Executives 
say that an efficient private secre- 
tary is invaluable. 
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_- And how can women hope to achieve in bus- 
iness the greatest immediate gain and the largest 
ultimate opportunity? 


Experience answers “The Typewriter.” It 
is the surest ladder to your business success. 


To women who intend to enter business the 
Remington Typewriter Company will be glad to 
give the he of its helpful experience. In 
over 100 American cities you will find Remington 
employment offices. 


Be sure to talk with the nearest office. That 
will assure you helpful advice on the qualifica- 
tions for the work and your introduction to the 
best school in the neighborhood. 


And it will guarantee that the Remington 
office will do what it has always done—help you 
when qualified to get the kind of position you 
want. 


But just one word of warning— 


The kind of woman Remington hopes to at- 
tract will realize that she cannot jump to the 
higher rungs of the ladder. She realizes that the 
larger success will come as the result of appli- 
cation and actual experience. 


How Remington Service 
helps Business Men 


In these 100 American cities a call to the 
Remington employment office will gtart the search 
for the girl you want at the salary you want to pay. 
The Remington office will not be satisfied till you 
are. 


And in 177 American cities and all the surround- 
ing towns your ’phone or your letter will call to your 
desk the Remington Salesman. He will bring to 
your business the forward thought in typing. He 
will explain machines to fit your every typing need. 
He will demonstrate to you surprising savings of 
business time and business money. 


You will probably agree that your business de- 
serves all the help it can get. Won’t you then give 
the Remington Salesman a chance to prove the 
dollar and cents value of the business help given by the 
Remington machines? For example, the Remington 
Self-Starter which helps your operator to get more 
work out of her machine. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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We have openings in our sales 

force for men returning from 
overseas who have been “‘over 
the top’’ and have the qualifi- 
cations to make Remington 
salesmen, 
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Courtesy Pays 


Your employes take cdo in their per- 
sonal belongings. ey want to keep 
them safe and clean during working 
hours. To provide each worker with 
an individ steel locker is an act of 
courtesy that is appreciated—and that 
pays dividends in increased loyalty, 
fidelity and co-operation. 


In design, construction and finish, 
MEDART Steel Lockers possess many 
points of superiority. Made of smooth 
sheet steel with welded joints and 
richly enameled. Lock in three places 
with one turn of the key. Fire- and 
theft-proof. Made in standardized units 
and easily installed 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes various styles 
of MEDART Steel Lockers for offices, 
factories, stores, clubs, schools, etc. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
3507 De Kalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
and nasium Supplies. 








FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





insure maximum safety and minimum 
electrical circuits 


Economy Fuses are als made in Canada at Montreal 








| ship. 





for landing, while the larger a dirigible 


is made it 1s only in length that it increases | 


in size. 

“These factors will make the Qying-bnet 
an ideal means of rapid transportation 
across the ocean for passengers, mail, and 
valuable express freight, while the dirigible 
will be utihzed for the heavier and slower 
freight.” 

Mr. Curtiss thinks transatlantic flying is 
so vast an undertaking that it should be 
engineered by the Government rather 
than individuals. He suggests that there 
is still much development work to be done 
which will involve heavy Fur- 
thermore, he says the plans should not be 


expense. 
hurried, in this connection calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the first crossing of 
the Atlantic by a steamboat, which took 
place just a hundred years ago, preceded 
by more than fifty years the establishment 
of the first regular steamship line. 
Mr. Curtiss: 


Says 


‘We must not expect too much, nor be 
pushed too hard. It is rather interesting 
that this month is the centenary of the 
first crossing of the Atlantic by a steam- 
That historic event offers us a great 
lesson, because it was more than fifty 
years after the Savannah steamed from 
Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, that the first 
regular steamship service was inaugurated. 

“Mechanical knowledge and develop- 
ment was not very advanced in those days; 
that is the reason I am convinced the air- 
service across the 
rated within the next few years. Like 
the steamship development it will be 
gradual, but I think more rapid.” 





“YOU CAN’T SOMETIMES ALWAYS 
TELL BY THE LOOKS OF A FROG 
HOW FAR SHE WILL LEAP” 

WRITER in the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Press gives an account of a ‘“‘sissy”’ 
he knew who waded in and showed that, 
“sissified ’’ tho he might be, as a soldier in 
the big war he was a regular bear-cat, 


mussing up all kinds of Huns, getting 
gassed, and pulling many other stunts 
entirely incompatible with ‘‘sissiness.” 


So surprized is the Press man over all 
this that he heads his story, ‘‘ Well, Don’t 
That Beat the Dutch?” We are 
the impression that this is only a sample 
of a large number of narratives of exactly 
the same kind that might be told of things 
that took place in the war. 
the boys who are 
eoddles’’ by 
in later life figure prominently in ex- 
ploits that make the blood run cold, while 
the embryo ‘‘roughnecks” 
spineless creatures 
getting a grease-spot on their garments 
beeause of the dire effect it may have on 
the uncertain temper of the women who 
in an unguarded moment married them. 
With all these things in mind, we submit 
the Press man’s yarn as follows: 


under 


Nearly always 
considered ‘‘molly- 


their boyhood companions 


develop into 


in mortal fear of 


Once upon a time when we were doing 


| newspaper guard duty,in a little town 


Atlantie will be inaugu- - 





call feminine peculiarities. He had “great 
big beautiful eyes,’ and a sort of girlish 
complexion, and pretty hair, and he didn’t 
walk like a man, nor talk like a man. 

He associated with men, but the rest 
of the inhabitants thought it was not by 
choice. He had the prettiest clothes! 
Regular dreams, with lots of embroidered 
stuff on them. And we all thought he 
was sorry he couldn’t wear laces and other 
frilly things. He knew all about quality 
when it came to ladies’ raiment. He knew 
what it meant to be cut on the bias—we 
guess he had his own clothes made that 
way. If he hadn’t had a pretty good job 
we are sure he could have qualified as an 
expert salesman in a corset department— 
many of us were willing to bet that he 
wore one himself. When tatting broke out, 
he was interested, and it was the gossip 
of the village that he put in rainy evenings 
tatting. 

He wasn’t a bad sort of a guy. He 
wanted to make himself agreeable. He 
even endured the ordinary cigaret, tho 
the rest of us had a sneaking notion that 
he would have preferred the scented kind. 
In a pinch he would drink his—er pop out 
of a bottle. But it shocked the others to 
see him do it and made ’em uncomfortable, 
and they always managed to have some 
kind of a glass for him the second time 
‘round. He even went to baseball games 
—but he did not play, those lily-white 
hands would have been sunburned. We 
always thought that the violent crack of 
the bat against the ball distrest him 
terribly. Had he been compelled to attend 
a game every day and listen to that fearful 
noise, we know he would have become a 
nervous wreck from the shell-shock. 

The other day we picked up a newspaper, 
as we sometimes do. From about the 
center of a page we saw a pair of “great, 
big beautiful eyes” taking us in. ‘‘Huh!” 
quoth we, and ‘Huh, whom is she going to 
marry—or divorce?’’ A closer look and a 
shavetail on the upper lip, ‘‘more closer”’ 
and we see a uniform, and then the name 
of this fellow we had known back in that 
little town where we had once been doing 
newspaper guard duty, and ahead of his 
name was a handle designating him as a 
commissioned officer of the United States 
Army. 

Above the picture there were , words 
that called him a veteran of the world-war. 

And then we read that he had gone 
into this thing early in 1917, that he had 
been at Chateau-Thierry and Argonne, 
and in about every other fight along the 
Western Front in which American troops 
had participated. We read that he was 
a regular dashing devil, that he shot often 
and always with a purpose, that he made 
it miserable as everything for every Hun 
and every bunch of Huns who got within a 
hundred yards of him, that he was gassed 
and didn’t remember whether he had ever 
been hit by a bullet or not, that he was 
going to rest a day or two, smoke a cigaret 
or two, and go back to work just where he 
left off the day he volunteered. 


“Well, don’t that beat the Dutch!” 
quoth we, as we read it all. It does and 
it did. 





Every Excuse Works Once.—The hotel 
manager hopped on a bellhop for whistling 
in the lobby. 

“Don’t you know it’s against the rules 
for an employee to whistle while on duty?” 
he demanded sternly. 

* Ain’t whistling, sir,’’ protested the boy. 
“T’m paging Mrs. Blank’s dog.’’—Boston 


we knew a fellow who had what you might | Jranscript. 
negtetase 5 
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Eversharp Sold Everywhere 
Used Everywhere—and Why 


“Sold by better dealers everywhere” is 


not a mere formal advertising phrase as 
applied to Eversharp, the wonderful 
pencil that is, always sharp—never 
sharpened. ts 


Such a statement means exactly what 
it says. For Eversharp has established 
a sales record absolutely unique in the 
entire realm of pencils. You find it on 
sale at the great city store and small 
country shop alike. Eversharp dealers 
are an enthusiastic and wide-awake lot. 


And, wherever writers gather—on the 
train, at the club, in the office, board 
ship, or in the schoolroom, there you will 
see Eversharp pointedly making its way 
in the best of hands. You know this to 
be so, for you see Eversharp everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bidg., 501 5th Ave., New York 


BERT M. MORRIS CO., 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 


Si 


VV 
The symbol of 
perfect writing 
= mark of 
the Eversharp 
Pencil and 
Tempoint Pen 
























* Eversharp carries eighteen inches of 


lead, enough for a quarter million 
words, and provides a clean point for 
every word. Every vestige is used 
as it should be used—for actual 
writing—no waste. 


A quarter replenishes the lead supply— 
enough for another quarter million 
words—ten thousand words one cent. 
Filled in a jiffy. There’s an out-of-sight 
eraser, and a built-in pocket clip, too. 


Made with jeweler precision and 
beauty inside and out. In various 
lengths, for pocket, chain, or lady’s bag. 
Prices, $1 and up. If your dealer 
should be out of Eversharp he will get 
one for you. Or, write for descriptive 
literature to aid in selection direct. 


1800 Roscoe St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





DEALERS: Write today for catalog and inter- 
esting proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 





Eversharp Leads 
made for Ever- 
sharp Pencils, 
have a “pare 
fineness an 
smoothness ail 
their own. Many 
months’ supply 
for 26e—le for ten 
thousand words 


label on the 
handy 
by Eve ersharp 


dealers every- 
where 


EVERSHARP 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 


Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 
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You cannot afford to carry extra weight 


HE extremely light car of short 
wheelbase vibrates up and down. 

The extremely heavy car, whose 
wheelbase also is short considering its 


weight, cannot escape the wear and 
tear of side sway. 


You cannot afford to carry extra 
weight. Yet who would sacrifice it 
at the cost of jerky up and down 
vibration? 


The Jordan Silhouette has banished 
both difficulties forever. 


It is the lightest car on the road for 
its wheelbase. 


Yet it possesses that peculiar da/ance 
which cannot be attained in cars 
weighing twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds more—nor in extremely light, 
short cars. 


Its whole tendency is toward for- 
ward movement. 


It is a new kind of a car. And 
heralding the new, it has naturally 
marked the passing of the old. 


Picture the perfectly balanced chas- 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


sis of finished mechanical excellence 
equipped with this new custom style 
all-aluminum body. 


Picture the new European wide- 
opening doors—the rectangular 
mouldings—the smart French angle 
at the dash—the cocky seat cow]—the 
perfectly straight flat top edge—the 
distinctly different fenders—the tall 
hood with twenty-nine louvers—the 
slanting sport-type wind shield—the 
gun metal instrument board—the ar- 
tistic hardware—the floor rugs of vel- 
vet texture—the tailored top—the 
cordovan leather boot and saddle bag 
built into the tonneau. 


Imagine stepping into this car— 
sinking down at a perfect comfort 
angle with knees not too high, wheel 
and pedals just where you want them, 
arm rests just right—and slipping 
away—with no bouncing—no jounc- 
ing—no side sway. 


Such is the new Jordan Silhouette. 


Built in both four and seven pas- 
senger. Optional colors Brewster 
Green and Burgundy Old Wine. 



















































THE BLINDED POET 


(Continued from page 30) 


of Craonnelle, with the clear starlit heaven 
of the Marne between. 

“Ts it of that he thinks, if it be that, in 
such a moment, he can think of anything 
except the safety of his men? 

*‘Confused movement on the plain—on 
his right frantic silhouettes which stand 
bolt upright, whirl about, collapse; an- 
other section of his company engaged on 
the same side is caught on the flank by 
machine guns set up in a sort of block- 
house hehind a mound, in front of a pile 
of ruined huts. Without hesitating, with 
the firmness of decision which never 
abandons him in the most critical cireum- 
stanees, Lemordant gets his men together, 
rallies the fugitives, and throws himself 
on the blockhouse—the battery of machine 
guns is put out of action. But Lemordant, 
climbing the slope, receives a bullet point- 
blank which goes through his right knee. 

“Tt is his fourth wound of the day, and 
his men wish to carry him off; he refuses, 
feeling that his presence is more necessary 
than ever, and having no non-coms to 
whom he ean turn over his command, he 
merely has his leg set in splints, then, forti- 
fying the positions on the side toward the 
enemy, he sends a runner to Major Bernard 
to keep him in touch with his advance and 
to call for supports. The man is killed on 
the way. Another meets the same fate, 
and in the interim the German counter- 
attack breaks loose. 

“Tt is launched by a whole company, 
and it is terrifying to see this gray wave 
rolling over the plain, rising, sinking, msing 
again, and growing at each rush which 
brings it nearer the mound. Lemordant, 
by rigid demand, compels his men not to 
fire, to control their nerves. The charge 
gets within twenty meters of the mound, 
where it gathers itself up to come over 
in a single mass with the ery ‘ Vorwdrts!’ 


“¢ |. . Rapid fire—fire at will!’ roars 
Lemordant. 
“The charge vacillates, stops. Our 


men leap out of the trench to charge in 
turn. Lemordant, tho wounded in the 
hand, in the forehead, on the head, and in 
the knee, charges with them, supported by a 
young soldier of his section. Chance 
brings him face to face with the Oberst- 
leutnant, who commands the counter- 
attack and whom he seizes by the throat; 
just then a fifth bullet strikes him over the 
right eye, breaking the frontal bone. It 
seems to him that his head has burst and 
that his eyes have spurted out into space. 

He falls heavily. It is all over! 

‘“How was he finally saved? He does 
not know yet. Wounded within the enemy’s 
lines, left for dead, he lay there four full 
days without care and for forty-eight 
hours he was unconscious. When he came 
to himself it was difficult to collect his 
thoughts. He did not know where he was. 
Around him was total darkness, and it did 
not pass away. He heard the groans, the 
death-rattle of the dying, the voices of 

‘the wounded who called to him. He 
dragged himself in their direction and 
asked them questions. Why did the night 
last so long? They answered that it was 
broad daylight—and he understood. 

... 1 had thought of everything,’ 
he said to me. ‘Of death, of the most 
horrible wounds, but not of that! 

“« .. But as long as that 
necessary !’ 

“Yet his martyrdom was not finished, 
and the worst of all perhaps remains. 
How shall I tell of that fearful suffering 
in wretched lazarettos, in the dung-heaps 


too was 








where the Germans laid our wounded in 
the villages behind the front! Most of 
them stayed there forever. He, with 
greater vitality, was carried to Cambrai, 
and from there stage by stage was trans- 
ported to a hospital in Bavaria. 
*“Mvlancholy journey! If he saw noth- 
ing, at least in the railway-stations he 
neard the yells of the mobs which crowded 
on the passage of the French wounded to 
gloat over their sufferings. Eventually his 
condition improved a little; 
pushed out of its socket, the other driven 
back ia his head by the breaking of his 
frontal bone, had been put back in place; 
he began to see, he could even draw a few 
lines and make out large characters. But 
the idea of escape mastered him; two un- 
successful efforts had sent him to the guard- 
house; on the third he was ordered to a 





his eyes, one | 


reprisal camp; his departure was fixt for | 


the next day. Calm and serene as ever, he 
wished before going to finish the series of 
addresses on the history of painting which 
he had undertaken for his fellow prisoners, 
In the course of the conference Lemordant 
wished to run over his notes; he could no 
longer make them out! A halo danced in 
front uf him, obscuring everything! He had 


such a sense of anguish that he had to stop. | 


But by a concentration of the 
mastered himself and improvised the rest 
of his address in a voice in which there 
was only the slightest trembling. At the 
end ‘of the address the battalion chief leapt 
to the platform and took Lemordant in his 
arms, 

“*) . . What has happened to you?’ 
Then when he learried: ‘Ah, my poor 
friend, surely in your condition they can 
not 3end you to a reprisal camp; courage, 
you shall go to France!’ 

“The commander of the guard-house 
himself, feeling a sense of pity when he 
learned what had happened, offered to tele- 
phone to the camp commander and ask for 
a cancellation of the order. Lemordant 
refused; he wished to owe nothing to the 
destroyers of his country. He started for 
the reprisal camp. But there his blind- 
ness classified him almost immediately 
among the severely wounded who were 
listed for exchange. Switzerland received 
hia fura time. At last arrived the moment 
when he could cross the French frontier. 


‘*He had waited for that moment with a | 


sot of religious ecstasy. Blind, wounded 
in the back and side, with a broken knee, 
and a high fever, he hoped for a miracle, 
but expected one only from himself, from 
the power of his own will. He had asked 
the Red-Cross nurses who had charge of 
him to tell him the moment when the train 
crossed the frontier. He would see it— 
see at least something belonging to it, no 
matter what—a hedge, a length of rail, a 
pebble, a tuft of grass. They did what 
he asked, took him to the door of the com- 
partment, and there he exerted all his 
strength, all his will-power. 

“The frontier was left behind; he fell 
back fainting—totally blind!” 





Lroppiug a Passenger. — TRAVELER (on 
the aerial express)—‘‘ | want to drop into 
Hickville, conductor !”’ 

Conpvuctor (looking at watch)—“ Strap 
on your parachute—you walk the plank in 
seven minutes !”—Buffalo Express. 





The Poor Rich Girl.—‘‘ So Edith mar- 
ried a wealthy man. Is she happy?”’ 

“T hardly think so. She’s so rich that 
she can’t enjoy bargain hunting.’’-—Bosion 
Transcript, 


will he | 
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does it all 


With the Yale Cylinder Master 

Key System any number of indi- 
vidual Locks—each with its own 
individual key which will pass that 
lock and no other — are placed 
under the control of a single 
Master Key. 


HE Yale Cylinder Master Key 

gives the responsible director of 
the modern office building instant and 
complete céntrol of every lock—on 
entrance and interior doors; storage 
compartments; engine rooms; in fact 
the control of every lock through 
which the building owners may prop- 
erly have access. 

The convenience, security and economy 
of a Yale Cylinder Master Key System 
will be at once apparent to every execu- 
tive concerned in the maintenance and 
operation of the modern office building. 
And whether it is a new building or an 
enlargement of an established building, in 
planning a Yale Master Key System, pro- 
vision is made not only for immediate 
needs, but for future possible extensions. 







Our technical staff is at your service for 
a survey and recommendation for your 
building. .Correspondence is invited if 
more detailed data will interest you. 


The Yale& Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 













The Yale Cylinder 
Master Key System is 
the perfected develop~ 

ment of the makers of 
Yale Neght Latches, 

Door Closers, Pad- 
locks, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Bank Locks and 
Chain Hoists, 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 
Canadian Yale & Téwne Ltd 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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MOSOBERG 


ALL STEEL 
WRENCHES AND TOOLS 


Universal recognition in 
those principles of manu- 
facture which insure to the user 
of Mossberg products the utmost 
in value and in service. Such has 
been the standard of material, work- 
manship, and guarantee, and such has 
been the appreciation of a multitude of 
satisfied customers. 


Illustrated here are: 

No. 10 Socket Wrench Set; Sleeve Wrench No. 74; 
No. 645 Reverse and Brake Pedal Tension Spring 
Wrench; Solid Handle All Steel Socket Wrenches, 

6 inch and 12 inch, with Speed Brace; Offset 

Wrench; and adjustable Wrench K-11. 


Wheel Puller No.660 and No.4 Garage Set. 


Socket Set No. 17 for Ford Cars; and 
Socket Wrench Sets Nos.19 and 45. 


Dealers or write direct. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO 


WRENCHSMITHS FOR 20 YEARS 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. U.S.A. 














SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 











NOT TOO MANY DOCTORS 

VERY seven hundred Americans have 

a doctor all to themselves. Are seven 
hundred persons too many for one doctor 
to eare for, or are they too few? In view 
of the fact that one German physician has 
to take care of 2,124 persons and one En- 
glish physician 1,537, it might be thought 
that their American brother is compara- 
tively idle. Indeed, the opinion was quite 
wide-spread in this country before the war 
that the medical profession in the United 
States was badly overcrowded. . This idea, 
says Dr. I. M. Rubinow, director of the 
New York City Bureau of Social Statistics, 
‘“‘received a sudden jolt’’ under the in- 
fluence of war-demand. Writing in The 
Medical Review of Reviews (New York, 
April), Dr. Rubinow reminds us _ that 
when the Government announced its need 
for 20,000 physicians to take care of the 
Army and to relieve shortage among the 
Allies, there was no rush of unemployed 
physicians to obtain lucrative positions. 
And when the demand began gradually to 
be met it was accompanied by a marked 
shortage of physicians in many of our cities. 
He proceeds in substance: 


‘*Hospitals found difficulty in obtaining 
recent graduates for work as interns and 
physicians to take care of the dispensary 
patients. In many municipal and State 
boards of health fairly remunerative posi- 
tions go abegging. When, in addition, 
medical students were included in the first 
draft, the Government quickly recognized 
the serious character of the situation by 
providing for the exemption of the medical 
students. 

“In view of this, isn’t it at least possi- 
ble that the American people have over- 
estimated the overcrowding of the medical 
profession—that it saw the increase in 
the number of medical men but failed to 
appreciate the tremendous increase in the 
demand for medical work? 

‘About a year ago—long before the 
sudden increase for medical workers was 
even expected—the writer of these lines 
was requested by the American Medical 
Association (the largest medical organiza- 
tion in the world, and including in its 
membership some 40 per cent. of all the 
physicians in this country) to make a 
statistical survey of the medical profession. 
The result of that investigation is a 
pamphlet of some one hundred pages full 
of statistical tables that do not make 
very interesting reading; but the conclu- 
sions to be derived from those tables are 
such that they throw an entirely new light 
upon the problem of medical aid in this ~ 
country. 

“We in America seem to have twice 
as many physicians as the European 
countries. What are the possible ex- 
planations of this? Some of them are 
quite obvious. 

“It has always been easier to become a 
physician in this country than in Europe. 
The course in the medical schools was 
shorter and easier, the number of medical 
schools was very much larger. In addition, 
a certain powerful influence was exercised 
by that intelligence of the American people 
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High Sign 


Any =< No. 9 


The “YWS 
High Signs of Orlando 


Get that sign! O—o. Did you notice ’em—the 
big “O” and the little “o”? That’s the order of 
Orlando—the first and last of a good cigar. 


This man is one of the exalted grand sachems of 
the perfect puff. He registers the highest degree 
of contentment—that’s what they all do when they 
have the secret of the Big Smoke. 


It’s easy when you know how. Just go to the 
nearest United Cigar Store—say “Orlando” to the 
salesman and you’ll become a life member in good 
understanding. 


LZ We Sign of a Good Cigar 






Orlando is the very smooth- 
est of smokes—mild, mellow 
and fragrant-a ripened, sea- 
soned, tempered cigar. When 
you have learned the secret of 
Orlando — the enjoyment of 


this uncommonly good cigar— 
you will know real smoke value 
and pass the good news to your 
friends. That’s appreciation, 
part of the creed of the Order 
of Orlando. 








Orlando comes in ten sizes—l0c to 15c. Little Orlando 6c. Ten 
sizes enable us to use a fine grade of tobacco without waste—the 
secret of high quality at low prices. 





favorita size, 
lic. Box of 25, 
oe eer a Sold only in United Cigar Stores and United Agencies—‘‘ Thank You!”’ 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1300 Stores and Agencies in Over 500 Cities. General Offices, 44 W. 18th St., New York 
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11.78 miles per gallon of onde wn 5.78 miles of bobs en Ole ogcth 
crete road. Ths is over double the mileage reed— aerate re fe mileage obtained 





Why Spend $2. 
$1 Will Do = 


Tests made last September at Cleveland, | 7 30 

O., with five 2-ton White Trucks carrying 

full load, showed that on an earth road in fair Ga | ns 

condition, gasoline consumption was twice 0 

that on a concrete road. ee 
The diagrams to the left and right illus- 

trate the relative quantities of gasoline and GA SOLINE 

its cost, used by one truck in making a 100- 

mile run under the same condition of load Needed for 

over the two roads pictured above. lo MILE RUN 
Think what 5,000,000 motor vehicles SN 

would save in gasoline alone if they always ahdeaalhad 

traveled on concrete! Earth Road 


Since one galion of gasoline will carry you W; 4 
twice as far ona concrete road as it will on an ith Loade 
TwoTon ruck 


earth road, why waste the other gaiion? 
You pay the price of good roads whether you get them - 
d if for concrete roads, th 
on Gane you pay for ey pay Costat25 
$ e@ 
Let’s Stop this Waste! 54 33 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Michigan have voted big, — 


road bond issues to do away w'th the mud tax. Many 
other states and counties are going to do the same thing. 


When You Think of Roads—Think of Concrete; 
When You Ride—Ride on Concrete. 


Write our nearest District Office for free copy of “Concrete Pavements 
Pay for Themselves” and “ Facts About Concrete Roads.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 





Offices at 
ATLANTA DENVER HELENA MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SEATTLE 
CHICAGG DESMOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 8ST. LOUIS 
DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY NEW YORE SALT LAKE CITY WASHIN 


’ PAVE THE ROAD— DOUBLE THE LOAD 


= a a, Te a 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











which prompted them to apply more 
frequently for medical aid, and by that 
higher prosperity which enables them to 
pay for more medical aid. And now I am 
going to make a statement which will seem 
to contradict all the accepted notions on 
the subject: 

‘‘Notwithstanding the ease of entering 
a medical college, and obtaining a diploma 
in this country, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent increase in the number of medical 
shingles in every large and small city, and 
even in the smallest hamlets, the number 
of physicians in this country in proportion 
to population has not increased from 1850 
and until 1910. On the contrary, it has 
decreased. 

“In 1850 there was one physician for 
every 569 persons in the United States. In 
1880 there was one for every 585, and in 
1910 there was one for every 602. Evi- 
dently the supply has not overrun the 
distinctive American standard of demand. 

“The situation is in reality even more 
startling than this would indicate. Take, 
for example, the forty-year period after. the 
Civil War, 1870 to 1910. Population dur- 
ing those forty years has increased by 138 
per cent., and the medical profession by 
142 per cent., or in about the same ratio. 
But during the same forty years the num- 
ber of lawyers has increased by 200 per 
cent., the number of clergymen by 205 
per cent., the number of teachers by 396 
per cent., of dentists by 410 per cent., and 
of music-teachers by 770 per cent. 

“Perhaps this curious condition was, to 
some extent, due to the fact that it was 
harder for a physician to make a living. 
But that was not the only reason. The 
dominant reason probably was the con- 
stantly increasing difficulties attendant 
upon the achievement of a medical diploma 
as the State governments gradually began 
to recognize the importance of controlling 
the medical schools and the conditions of 
admission to medical practise. 

“‘And now what has been happening in 


‘the profession since 1910? During the 


five years 1910-1914 the number of gradu- 
ates was 19,765, or less than 4,000 per 
annum. At present it is searcely over 
3,500 per annum. The American Medical 
Association collects and publishes annually 
statements of mortality among physicians. 
In 1914 it accounted for 2,205 and in 1915 
for 2,450 deaths. Manifestly the record is 
incomplete. Every year some old phy- 
sicians must retire from practise. It is 
highly probable that the actual number of 
physicians in this country is declining. 
And it is quite certain that it is declining 
in proportion to population, which is 
increasing by some 2,000,000 a year in 
this country. 

“What other professions can show a 
curious record like that?” 


Basing his calculations on certain Ger- 
map data for sickness insurance—there 
seems to be a total lack of such data in the 
United States—Dr. Rubinow calculates 
that a community of 800 persons will 
require annually some 8,250 “pieces” of 
medical work, including office and home 
visits, operations, ete. This means twenty- 
eight such “pieces” every working-day in 
the year. Says the Doctor: 


‘Just try to imagine what ovbatir-sight 
patients a ‘day must mean to the average 
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This Transmission Avoids 
60% of All Truck Troubles 





Gramm-Bernstein is particularly well situated to furnish dump trucks for use in road-building, public works and 
because power 


general build: operations of its power take-off patents. The 
dump body, winch, or log roller, is easily licable to the issic 





take-off necessary for operating a 
‘3 and others, in purchasing trucks 


tr Dealer. 
and passenger cars having any kind of power take-off for operating hoist, winch, log roller, tire pump. etc.. 


should assure themselves that such device does not infringe upon B. A. Gramim’s basic patent No. 1194994 


transmission are of very great importance to business 


‘ik outstanding facts about the Gramm-Bernstein 
men and truck buyers: 


It avoids fully 60 per cent of truck troubles. 


No Gramm-Bernstein owner has ever replaced a complete — 


transmission for any cause, not even accident. 


Forty cents per truck was the average replacement cost, 
over a carefully recorded period of fifteen months, on all the 
Gramm-Bernstein transmissions in use, aggregating several 
thousands. 


These facts are facts because this is the one transmission 
which is proof against every trouble, and which therefore 
eliminates a source of very heavy truck expense. 


Large operators of motor trucks figure that 60 per cent of 
layups are due directly to transmission difficulties. 


The gears in the Gramm-Bernstein transmission cannot be 
stripped. They are always in mesh. 


They are wholly proof against a driver’s carelessness or 
ignorance. 


Speed changes are made by means of patented dog-clutches. 


The gears cannot get out of alignment. They are assembled 
on six-spline shafts, without the use of a single nut, bolt, stud, 
set-screw, key, pin, or anything else which could possibly 
work loose and fall out. 


This transmission is an exclusive feature of the Giamm- 
Bernstein line of heavy-duty, worm-drive trucks, now sold 
completely equipped. 


Capacities include 2, 244, 3% and 5 tons. 
All complete and ready for the body. Not an extra to buy. 


The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Company 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Pioneers Since 1901—Builders of the First Liberty (U. S. A.) Truck 





Gramm- Bernstein radiator, 

showing radiator shutter open, 

radiator guard, pig-tail towing 
hooks and motometer. 


First Line of Heavy Duty Trucks 
Sold Completely Equipped 
Eq now plied with Gramm-Bernstein heavy- 


duty worm-drive models listed below. Illustration 
shows 2-ton, worm-drive truck—$2700 





This price is under the average asked, for 2-ton chassis 
without equipment, by 61 manufacturers. 


(1) Sturdy radiator guard, attached to frame 
independently of radiator — the Gramm- 
Bernstein type adopted for Liberty Trucks. 

(2) Radiator shutter operated from dash. 

(3) Rear radiator shroud devised by B. A. 
Gramm, and adopted for Liberty Trucks, 
to promote cooling efficiency. 

(4) Pig-tail towing hooks at front end. 


5 


~ 


Motometer, to indicate température of 
engine. 


~ 


Exceptionally rugged ventilating wind- 
shield. 


(6 


(7 
(8 


Front fenders and steps. 


Standard Gramm-Bernstein cab, with 
doors and winter curtains. 


(9) Transmission, patented Gramm type, with 
gears always in mesh. 


(10) Body sills of seasoned ash, ready for mount- 
ing the body. 


(11) Patented wick oilers on all spring bolts. 


(12) Spring drawbar at rear end, supported by 
extra cross member. 
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“It's Criminal” 


—that’s what it is—to 
drive a good car with- 
out protecting it, front 
and rear, with the best 
bumpers you can get. 







“They’re mighty cheap 
4% §=©insurance.’ 
JEM COE 
| The Traffic Cop 


—J 








shock. 


Bumper 


(Patented) 


and rear. 


or nickel. 


gene 


if), 
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bumper from injury, and are practically unbreakable. 
fected Gemco attachments make rattling impossible. 


Modern Traffic Demands Them 


Your brakes and tail light are not more necessary than 
efficient bumpers in these days of motorized trafhc. 
collision made harmless to fenders, lamps or rear gas tank 
will pay for your Gemco Bumpers many times. _ 
feeling of security adds much to the pleasure of driving. 


Your dealer can fit your car with these new Gemco Collision- 
Proof Bumpers. If not in stock, write us for illustrated catalog. 


GEMCO MFG. CO., 785 So. Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gemco Spring Channel 


Brackets are high-grade, oil- 
tempered, flat st-el springs. 
Attaches to standard cars in front 


Bumper bar, 2 inch channel, fin- 
ished in hard-rubber, black enamel 


The dressiest of all efficient 


How These Bumpers 
Pay For Themselves 





VEN the most careful driver is 
sure, sooner or later, to injure 


his fender or lamps in collisions—if 
his car is not guarded by bumpers. 


Heretofore, however, the motorist 
has always felt that his bumpers 
would not withstand a really severe 
shock—they would save the car, per- 
haps, but by sacrificing themselves. 


Now all this is changed, for you can 
safeguard your car with bumpers 
, that will come through practically 
any collision without injury. 


Blows Bounce Off 


In these new Gemco Bumpers, curved springs take up the 
These live, supple springs protect both car and 


Per- 


One 
And the 


Gemco Spring Bumper 
(Universal! y Adjustable) 


Made of two heavy, high-carbon, 
oil-tempered, ste ! springs, with 
looped'ends. These springs overlap 
for adjustment and strength. Re- 
inforced and secured by a front 
plate of spring steel. Main bars 
finished with special, hard-rubber, 
black enamel. Reinforcing strip 
is nickel-plated or black. 
Fits standard cars in front 
and rear. 


















A Curved Spring Absorbs the Bump) 
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physician. Men, women, and children 
with all possible forms of ailments, some 
slight and trivial, others undoubtedly 
grave. Twenty-eight different complaints 
with all the suffering that these entail. 
Twenty-eight anxious families to be con- 
soled, reassured, or warned, and in every 
ease instructed; work in the office, and 
still more strenuous work in the homes of 
the sick. Work at all hours of the day or 
night, under all conditions of weather. 
Many problems, some of them dealing 
with life and death, will arise, requiring 
close study in the physician’s library. If 
all of this must come in every day’s work 
of every physician then the medical pro- 
fession is a difficult one, indeed, to prac- 
tise. And if the average doctor has to do 
that much work, how can we speak of 


9 


too many physicians in the country? 





SAVING THE WASTE AT ARMY-CAMPS 
OW our cantonments have availed 
themselves of modern methods of 

might well be 


garbage-disposal, which 


copied by municipalities, is told in 
Public Works 


F. C. Bamman. 


Municipal Journal and 
(New York, May 3) by 
In editorial comment this journal calls 
attention to the fact that while the most 
sanitary way to dispose of garbage is to 
burn it, this is also perhaps the most ex- 
pensive of all methods in common use, and 
destroys many matters that could be re- 
covered and utilized. The editor goes on: 

“The Army has in the past used in- 
cineration almost, if not quite, exclusively 
for disposing of garbage at its barracks, 
forts, hospitals, and other points of oc- 
cupancy, probably because this matter has 
been in the charge of physicians, and they 
are, as a class, temperamentally inclined 
to consider sanitation as the sole con- 
sideration. From 1900 to 1907 there were, 
our records show, ninety-seven incinerators 
built in the United States, and thirty of 
these were built by the Army and Navy. 
Altogether they have installed more than 
fifty plants. 

‘But with the infusion of civilian blood 
into the management of army matters 
in 1917, and the asking of advice from 
experts and business men, incineration was 
entirely abandoned for utilization, with the 
result that, directly and indirectly, millions 
of dollars were saved, and pork and 
glycerin produced to meet an urgent need. 
And Mr. Bamman says that there is nothing 
to indicate that this gain has been offset 
by any injurious effect upon the health 
of any one, in camp or out. 

‘*Conditions in camps are vastly different 
from those in cities, and because utilization 
succeeded from apparently every point of 
view in the one is no certain indication 
that it should be adopted by all municipal- 
ities. But it has at least been demon- 
strated that the system is feasible and not 
detrimental te public health, and that it 
should be considered in every study of the 
problem of waste disposal by our cities.” 


In his article Mr. Bamman says that the 
amount of pork and other valuable ma- 
terials available through the utilization of 
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army garbage can not be definitely de- 
termined, but he remarks: 


‘*Experiments have shown that an aver- 
age daily ration of twenty pounds of 
eamp garbage will produce a gain of one 
pound per day in the hog. The average 
wastage for 1918 can certainly be assumed 
as one pound per man per day. For the 
year, this assumption would give eighteen 
pounds of pork as the production from 
the garbage of one man. 

“The daily average number of men in 
camp during 1918 was approximately 
1,500,000. This figure at eighteen pounds 
per man would give the pork as produced 
as 27,000,000 pounds for the year. 

“It is very doubtful if the actual pro- 
duction even reached half of this amount. 
The above estimate makes no allowance for 
pigs dying, uneaten garbage, and numer- 
ous other factors, all tending té diminish 
the output. It is more than safe to assume, 
however, that 40 per cent. efficiency was 
attained or that nearly 11,000,000 pounds 
of pork raised on camp-garbage was sold 
during 1918. With the need of fats and 
pork products, this was in no sense a small 
contribution. ...... 

“The Army’s experience with the utiliza- 
tion of camp-wastes is one that many 
municipalities can study with much inter- 
est and profit. While the details of the 
army methods may hardly be practicable 
with the conditions usually found in civil 
life, the fundamental facts that utilization 
need not be injurious to health, that it 
need not cause nuisance, that it is less 
expensive of operation than other methods, 
that it is of economical importance to 
the community and to the nation—these 
facts hold for civilian ‘camps’ as well as 
those of the Army.” 





CURING WOUNDS BY EDUCATION 


HE Medical Department of the United 

States Army has gone into the techni- 
cal school business—so we are told by Dr. 
Ernest E. Irons, Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.A., 
commanding the base hospital at Camp 
Custer, Mich. The army doctors have 
done this, he explains, because they find 
that these activities have a very practical 
value in the treatment of the disabled 
soldier. Education enables him ‘‘to make 
his head replace his legs,’’ to cut out worry, 
become cheerful, and acquire an appetite. 
His wound, if he has one, heals more 
rapidly. He gets well with speed and 
certainty. Hence, Colonel Irons points 
out, there is actual, practical curative 
value, not only in academic study, but in 
making a bead necklace or a rug, which 
trains the brain as surely as geometry or 
Latin. All these things help the disabled 
man to get back into the game of life, and 
to do it, too, with a normal, cheerful out- 
look on things. Writes Dr. Irons in 
Carry On (Washington, May): 

“‘A large proportion of returned soldiers 
in Middle West hospitals came from the 
farms, and are going back to the farms 
better farmers by reason of what they have 
learned in army hospitals. They are 
being taught scientific stock and poultry 
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“No one should wantonly 


choose Discomfort——” 





OME men rave at the closed window, 
and then solemnly choose clothes 
that shut out the air. 


Some men cast off woolen underwear 
with the first glint of Spring, only to retain their 
woolen outer shells through the dog days of July. 


Some men fret and fume at the climbing mer- 
cury, when it’s their choice of attire that 
makes the day a sticky abomination. 


Wise men choose suits of PALM BEACH—de- 
signed for Comfort; worn for Style. 


Wise men are also careful to inquire for the 
Genuine—and only when they see the trade- 





marked PALM BEACH label (shown below)— 
are they completely satisfied. 


PALM BEACH SUITS 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, ME. 
A. ROHAUT, AGENT, 229 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


Look for this Label—your 
safeguard against imitation 
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raising, the use of farm tractors, the quali- 
ties of grains and grasses and methods of 
their culture, the construction of farm 
buildings, the rudiments of bookkeeping 
and accounting, and dairying. Courses 
in motor mechanies, telegraphy, telephone 
repairing, carpentry, mechanical drawing, 
typewriting, are some of the many other 
branches that are provided. 

“But why should the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army go into the technical 
school business? Because all of these ac- 
tivities have a very practical curative 
value in the treatment of the disabled 
soldier. To appreciate how true this is, 
one must talk with the returned soldier, 
get his point of view, and then observe the 
effeet of the workshop and tractor-running 
and arithmetic—medicine, in conjunction 
with appropriate surgical, medical, and 
dietary treatment. Our soldier has been 
through sevéral hospitals on his way back 
from the front. Perhaps his wounded arm 
is healed, but the joints are still stiff and 
useless, or further operation may be 
necessary before complete healing is to be 
expected. But, no matter what is phys- 
ically wrong, his one great overwhelming 
desire is to go home. He is willing to 
risk deformities and disability, if only he 
ean get home. And when he looks forward 
to a month or six weeks or longer treat- 
ment before his cure can be expected to be 
complete,{the outlook seems to him indeed 
dreary. Some way must be found whereby 
he may be retained happy under medical 
eare until his physical restoration is as 
complete as possible. 

*“*Each soldier presents a problem all his 
own. Joints stiff from long disuse or 
severe injury may require massage, and it 
is marvelous to see motion return under 
the skilful manipulation of the Recon- 
struction Aids. The excellence of the 
work of these patriotic young women of the 
Medical Department can not be too highly 
commended. As soon as some motion is 
obtained, this may be rapidly augmented 
by voluntary effort on the part of the 
patient. If he is instructed to close his 
hand ten times each morning the chances 
are that he won’t do it, but if he is interest- 
ed in planing a board to fit in a cabinet he 
is anxious to complete, he will grasp the 
plane many times ten, and in an incredibly 
short time his hand becomes again a useful 
member. Even a player-piano can be 
used to secure motion in a stiff ankle, and 
stiff fingers are quickly loosened by exercise 
on a typewriter. And so employments are 
found which require the voluntary use of 
any combination of muscles desired. 

“But still it may not be clear how 
academic studies can have any curative 
value. Again we must talk to our soldier. 
Perhaps he is confined to bed with an 
injury which, when he recovers, will leave 
him handicapped upon his return to his 
previous occupation. No wonder he be- 
comes deprest and perhaps peevish as 
he looks forward to what seems to him a 
dark future. Here is where education 
along lines previously neglected will enable 
him to make his head replace his legs. He 
soon realizes that he is being helped to a 
place in the community even better and 
more useful than he had before; he stops 
worrying, becomes cheerful, his appetite im- 
proves, and his wound heals more rapidly. 

“To one of strictly utilitarian turn of 
mind, it may seem even more difficult, if 
not impossible, to show any curative value 
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The Modern Collar 


Challenge Cleanable Collar. It is priced a trifle 
higher than the ordinary collar but it saves you 
from $15 to $20 yearly. 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 


(A Du Pont Product) 


eliminate constant collar costs and laundry. They give you 
all the style, snap and comfort of “linen” collars with the 
added advantages of being instantly cleanable. They won't 
wilt and when soiled a little soap and water will clean them 
in a jiffy. 

Look them up. If your dealer can’t supply you write 
us. State your size and favorite style and enclose 35 cents 
for sample or $1.05 for three—a six months’ supply. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


Owned and operated"by 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway New York 21 East 40th Street 

The Arlington Co. of Canada, Ltd, Toron, Ont. Branches: Montreal and Winnipeg 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store when in Atlantic City 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, icultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Acids Heavy 
Chemicals, Alums, etc. ther S Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. ylin Plastics 
Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin a, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For induswial 

and Home Uses Pigments and Colors: For Industrial Uses Lithopone: For Industrial Uses, Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and 
feeb ber For Industrial and Home Uses. Pub. Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates, 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours t Company, Wilmington, Delaware 











Men everywhere are flocking to the new . 
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Tere Is A NEW CLASS OF MOTORISTS today—keen, 
alert, practical men and women who put their 
motor cars to very practical use in securing for 
them the good things of life—in securing better 
values in the things they use. 





Fisk Cords made with Ribbed and Fisk Non-Skid Treads 











Pracnca MEN AND WOMEN all over America are buying 
automobile tires with the same good sense and sound judgment that 
they use in the selection of any other article of practical use. 

THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH in Fisk business is in direct proportion 
to the increasing number of discriminating motorists and the grow- 
ing tendency to buy tires on a more critical basis. 


Fisk Corp Tires are big, sturdy tires that retain their thorough- 
bred appearance. They are remarkably resilient, smooth-riding 
and economical of gasoline. 

As AN ENLIGHTENED MOTORIST you want to get tires that you 
can feel sure of—that give you surplus mileage, riding ease and 
real tire economy. 


Next time—BUY FISK. 


FISK CORD TIRES 
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in the making of a bead necklace or th: 
fashioning of a whipcord belt or the weav - 
ing of a bag or rug. But ask the boy who 
has made one, whether he wants to make 
another. He has spent many pleasant 
hours, which otherwise would have hung 
heavy on his hands, and besides, in making 
something beautiful or mechanically ac- 
curate, there has been awakened in him the 
pride of accomplishment. Incidentally, 
stiff fingers have become limber in picking 
out his beads and drawing taut his knots, 
and he soon is ready to pass from this 
sedentary occupation to the more active 
work in the shops. 

“The curative value of the many-sided 
reconstruction program is thus derived 
from physical effort entailed in the various 
projects, from the substitution of hope for 
discouragement, and from the diversion 
afforded by occupations not in themselves 
productive. 

“The disabled soldier does not know in 
advance all the ways in which his dose of 
reconstruction medicine will benefit him. 
He does know, however, that it is easy to 
take and he feels its good effects, and one 
day suddenly realizes that his whole view 
of life has been «'!tered from one of dis- 
couragement to an ardent desire to get 
back into the game, where the oppor- 
tunities are greater than he had ever 
thought possible.” 





HOW HIGHER WAGES SAVE BABIES’ 
LIVES 





HE higher wages you have, the more 

likely your baby is to live. Doubling 
the father’s income, where it is low enough, 
also doubles his babies’ chance of life. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, of Washington, D. C., 
upon whose investigations the above state- 


} 





ments are based, believes them to indicate | 


“ee 


the necessity of an “‘irreducible minimum 
living standard,” sustained by a minimum 
wage, and perhaps by other expedients. 


At present she believes that we do net 


give every child a fair chance to live. | 


The three things that lessen a baby’s 
chances are insufficient wages, bad housing, 
and a mother who is obliged to help earn 
the family income. The studies of infant 
mortality carried on by the Bureau have 
been conducted for six years past in eight 
cities, ranging from 50,000 to 500,000 in 
population. They include a - 
Johnstown, Pa.; two textile cities, Man- 
chester, N. H., and New Bedford, Mass.; 
Brockton, Mass., a center for the manu- 
facture of high-grade Saginaw, 
Mich., a manufacturing city with 
one predominating industry; Waterbury, 
Conn., chiefly given over to the manu- 
facture of brass; Akron, Ohio, a rubber- 
manufacturing center, and Baltimore, 
Md., a large cosmopolitan city. In addi- 
tion, rural studies of maternal and infant 
welfare have been made, with especial 
reference to showing the amount and 
quality of care obtainable for mothers and 
babies in the remoter and newer country 


‘steel city, 


shoes; 
no 
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areas. Writes Miss Lathrop in a paper 
read before the Public Health A’ssociation 
and printed in The American Journal of 
Public Health (Boston): 


‘Income is important for what it buys. 
Its adequacy may be tested, for example, 
by housing. A comparison of rent paid 
with infant-mortality rates in Manchester, 
N. H., shows the general tendency of 
infant-mortality rates to fall as housing 
conditions improve. According to the 
report of the Children’s Bureau on infant 
mortality in that city, there were 175 
homes of live-born babies where the rental 
paid was less than $7.50 per month, and 
the infant-mortality rate among babies 
in these homes was 211.4, or more than 
double the census figure for the registra- 
tion area in 1915 of 100 per 1,000 living 
births. The largest number of babies, 703, 
was found in homes where the rent paid 
was from $7.50 up to $12.49. The rate for 
this group was 172.1. Therejwere 300 babies 
in the next class, where the rentals were 
from $12.50 to $17.49, and the infant- 
mortality rate among them was 156.7. 
Only 62 babies belonged to homes with a 
rental of $17.50 and over, and six deaths 
occurred among them. Here the rate was 
about 1 in 10 or the equivalent of the 
census figure for 1915. The parents of 
186 babies owned their homes, and the 
infant-death rate was still lower, 86 per 
1,000. The Johnstown report says: ‘In 
homes of 496 live-born babies where bath- 
tubs were found, the infant-mortality rate 
was 72.6, while it was more than double, 
or 164.8, where there were no bathtubs. 

..In a eity of Johnstown’s housing 
standards, the tub is an index of a good 
home, a suitable house from a sanitary 
standpoint, a fairly comfortable income, and 
all the favorable conditions that go with 
such an income.’ 

**Income plays a chief part in determin- 
ing the location of the home as well as the 
kind of home. The report for Waterbury, 
Conn., shows that the infant-mortality rate 
for children born in houses located on the 
street was 120.6, while that for children 
born in houses placed on the rear of a 
lot or on an alley was 172.0. 

‘‘Overerowding is another housing con- 


dition that accompanies low income. The 
report on Manchester, N. H., says: ‘The 
infant-mortality rate showed a_ steady 


| increase according to the number of per- 


| 


| average 


| 
| person to a room, 


was 123.3 where the 
average was less than one; 177.8 where the 
was one but under two; and 
261.7 where the average was two but less 
than three.’ It is significant that in 
Brockton, where wages, taken by and 
large, were better than in any other city 
studied, and where the infant-mortality 
rate was markedly low, there is no acute 
housing problem. Yet in Brockton, as in 
the other cities, the infant-mortality rate 
was highest in the most crowded homes. 
In houses where there was less than one 
infant deaths occurred 
at a rate of 86.5 per thousand births; 
where there was more than one person to a 
room that rate rose to 110.2. Only 32 
out of 1,210 Brockton babies were born 
into homes where there were more than 
two persons to aroom. ...... 

‘* Another test of the adequacy of income 
is the employment of the mother. The 
Johnstown report says: ‘The infant- 
mortality rate is higher among the babies 
of wage-earning mothers than among the 
others, being 188, as compared with a rate 
of 117.6 among the babies of non-wage- 
earning mothers. Wage-earning mothers 
and low-wage fathers are in practically the 


sons per room. It 
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Where to Stop 


OULDN’T it add im- 

mensely to the pleasure 
of your motor trips to know 
all about every desirable hotel 
en route—where you can enjoy 
excellent service, good food 
and a good bed? You will 
find most of them recom- 
mended ahd described in 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
& BLUE BOOK &% 


_The Standard Road Guide’ 


‘of America 


Drop in at the next bookstore, sup- 
ply store, garage, or news-stand and 
examine a copy. Price $3.00, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of $3.15. 


The Automobile Blue Bookl 


Publishing Company 
New Y ork Chicago 


aq. A 
STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


FAEROLU Xx 


i SHADES 











How to get the most 
out of your porch— 
T can be made the favorite 


gathering place for all the 
family—a delightful outdoor room 


— if it is made cozy and attractive by 
proper use of Porch Shades. Our 


free “Book of Porches” tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds and 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Sha 
This book explains, too, why 
Acrolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 
Write for this book—you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
ligated in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 
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for speed and 
permanence 


ONCRETE—fluid rock—is handled by methods 
that give greatest speed to construction. Well 
mixed, it ‘‘sets’’ as solid as the rock of the ever- 

lasting hills—holds back the mighty pressure of the 
world’s greatest dams—bridges the world’s rivers— 
opens highways to the traffic of the world—houses the 
world’s industry. It is the living rock serving civiliza- 
tion’s greatest and humblest needs. 


OEHRING 


woncrete ixers 
dardize concrete 


i Concrete is dominant strength 
concrete because the Koehring re-mixing action de- 
livers a uniform distribution of stone, sand and cement 
to every cubic foot of construction. 


Koehring-equipped contractors de- 
serve recognition for the use of the 
mixer that deliversdominantstrength 
concrete. Write for Van Vleck’s book 
“Standardized Concrete.” 


KOEHRING MACHINE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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same groups, and it is difficult to secure 
an exact measurement of the comparative 
weight of the two factors in the production 
of a high infant-mortality rate.’ In 
Johnstown, no woman-employing indus- 
tries were found, but many of the poorest 
foreign mothers kept lodgers and boarders, 
the percentage of mothers contributing to 
the family income varying from 47.6 per 
cent. in the lowest wage group to 2.0 per 
eent. in families where the father earns 
$1,200 or more. In the case of this type 
of working mothers, altho there is severe 
toil, the baby profits because there is not 
the necessity for artificial feeding which 
exists when the mother is away from the 
ehild during working hours. In Man- 
chester, N. H., where there is a great 
demand for women workers in the textile 
trades, 679 mothers of babies were employed 
during the year following their baby’s 
birth, 353 in the home, 326 outside, and 
885 were not employed. While the rate 
for the babies of mothers at home and 
with no employment save that of car- 
ing for their households was 122.0, that 
for mothers employed outside the home 
was 312.9.” 


That mothers do not choose to go out to 
work leaving young babies at home is 
shown by the lessening proportion em- 
ployed as the husband’s wages increase. 
In Manchester, 65.7 per cent. of the 
mothers whose husbands earned less than 
$550 were gainfully employed during the 
year following the baby’s birth, while only 
9.5 per cent. of the mothers whose husbands 
earned more than $1,250 were so employed. 
Miss Lathrop regards the facts that the 
infant-mortality rate increases when the 
mothers go out leaving young babies at 
home, and that the number of mothers so 
employed rapidly decreases as the father’s 
wages increase, as an impressive demon- 
stration of the connection between income 
and infant mortality. She goes on: 


‘‘Poverty may be accompanied by 
ignorance. Altho it is not possible to gage 
the relative ignorance of the care of 
ehildren according to income, it is clear 
that poverty takes away the defenses by 
which the effects of ignorance may be 
evaded. Sir Arthur Newsholme, Medical 
Officer of the English Local Government 
Board, offers a spirited defense of the work- 
ing-class mother in this connection. He 
says 

“Maternal ignorance is sometimes re- 
garded as a chief factor in the causation 
of excessive child mortality. It is a com- 
fortable doctrine for the well-to-do person 
to adopt; and it goes far to relieve his con- 
science in the contemplation of excessive 
suffering amd mortality among the poor. 

. There is little reason to believe that 
the average ignorance in matters of health 
of the working-class mother is much 
greater than that of mothers in other 
classes of society. . . . But the ignorance 
of the working-class mother is dangerous, 
because it is associated with relative social 
helplessness. To remedy this, what is 
needed is that the environment of the 
infant of the poor should be leveled up 
toward that of the infant of the well-to-do, 
and that medical advice and nursing as- 
sistance should be made available for the 
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Barked 


Knuckles 


set of barked knuckles 
Att teach you more 

about a wrench than a 
course in mechanics. 


A round shouldered nut you 
can’t get a grip on will add to 
this. know!edge more than a 
year in a factory. 


That’s the way you learn 
that one wrench slips ana the 
other grips —that one nicks its 
sharp edges under pressure 
while the other holds true— 
that one wears out and the 
other endures. Yes, there is 
all that difference between such 
simple things as one wrench 
and another. 


They may look somewhat 
alike. But the wrench that 
fits and holds and endures is 
marked—for you—wiih 
Triangle B. 


Ask your mechanic. He 


The 





knows all about 
Billings & Spencer 
wrenches, because to 
him good tools mean 
a good job. : 

He will tell you that they are 
hand-fitting, well balanced, 
sturdy—tools of tough (not 
brittle) steel —tools you can 
lean on and rely on, day in and 
year out —tools that will gain 
and deserve such friendship 
and ‘respect as you accord to 
tried friends. 


It has taken several thou- 
sand men fifty years to develop 
all that Triangle B of Billings 
& Spencer means. On a drop 
forging, a tool, or a forging 
machine, it says: “Rely on me. 
I am made as well as I can be 
made. I shall not fail.” And 
it started to say these things 
to the world of industry at the 
time of the Civil War. 


= 
-~ 


Billings 
{Spencer Co 


Hartford 


The First Commercial Drop Forging Plant in America 
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Doctors 


Don’t Have Corns 


Doctors All Know Blue-jay 


It is made by a surgical dressing house whose 
products doctors use. 


Doctors’ wives use Blue-jay when a corn ap- 
pears. And they end it at once and forever. 

Millions of others now use the same method. 
In a moment they apply a Blue-jay plaster. The 
wrapping makes it snug and comfortable, and 
they forget the corn. 

In 48 hours they remove the Blue-jay and the 
corn is ended. Only a few of the toughest 
corns need a second application. 

The pain is stopped instantly. The corn is ended— 
and completely—in two days. 

Blue-jay has done that for millions of corns. Your 
corns are not different. It will do it for your corns. 

If you have corns and don’t prove this you do yourself 
an injustice. 





How Blue-jay Acts 
A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which stops the pain 


the pressure. 
B is the B & B wax centered on the corn to gently un- 


Cis _. adhesive. It around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and calle le. 


Corns Are Out-of-Date 


In the old days corns were common. Nearly 
every body had them. 

People pared them, padded them, coddled 
them and kept them. 

Nowadays, most people never suffer corns. 
Yet tight, dainty shoes are more common than 
ever. 

Consider that fact. The reason lies in this 
scientific Blue-jay. 

One user told another, until millions now 
employ it. 


Quit Old Methods 


Paring is unsafe and temporary. Padding is unsightly. 
Old; harsh, mussy treatments have been discredited. 
These are scientific days. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn that the pain does 
end. Learn that the corn does disappear. 


Learn that these results come in an easy, gentle way. 


When you do, your corn troubles are over—all of them, 
forever. 


Try it tonight. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25 cents—At Drugégists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Hl 
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poor as promptly as it is for. persons of 
higher social status.’ 

‘“‘Among the essentials of a lowered 
infant-mortality rate are: 

‘*1. Medical and nursing care at the 
service of all mothers and infants in this 
country, a policy which has been discust 
in the Fifth Annual Report of the Children’s 
Bureau with reference to foreign experience 
and the setting forth of a plan for rural 
provision in the United States. 

“2. Adequate teaching in the normal 
hygiene of maternity and infancy made 
available for all girls and women. 

‘**3. Community responsibility for decent 
housing and sanitation. 

‘But finally, and fundamentally, a 
general recognition throughout the country 
that a decent income, self-respectingly 
earned by the father, is the beginning of 
wisdom, the only fair division of labor 
between the father and the mother of 
young children, and the strongest safeguard 
against a high infant-mortality rate. 

“We still cling to the shaken, but not 
shattered, belief that this free country 
gives every man his chance and that an 
income sufficient to bring up a family 
decently is attainable by all honest people 
who are not hopelessly stupid or in- 
corrigibly lazy. The fathers of 88 per 


cent. of the babies included in the Bureau’s ~ 


studies earned less than $1,250 a year; 
27 per cent. earned less than $550. As the 
income doubled the mortality-rate was 
more than halved. Which is the more safe 
and sane conclusion! That 88 per cent. 
of all these fathers were ineorrigibly indo- 
lent or below normal mentally, or that 
sound public economy demands an irre- 
ducible minimum living standard to be 
sustained by a minimum wage and such 
other expedients as may be developed in a 
determined effort to give every child a 
fair chance?”’ 





THE KAISER PSYCHOANALYZED 


OR the simplest explanation of the 

Kaiser’s personality one must go to 
the most complicated of sciences, psycho- 
analysis, according to a writer in American 
Medicine (New York, April). His inter- 
view, given out in a querulous moment 
and retracted in the panic that followed, 
must remain, we are told, as a psychologic 
monument for all time. The Kaiser was 
always “‘a garrulous old paranoiac,” the 
writer goes on to say, and the generals who 
conducted his pathetic career knew what 
they were doing when they assigned Karl 
Rosner to him as a press-agent and let 
him talk his heart out over tear-stirring 
violets and such-like things for the benefit 
of a public to which Wilhelm had suc- 
cessfully played for thirty-odd years. We 
read further: 

“His interview granted to Harold 
Begbie was very much in character, but 
for once the Kaiser spoke honestly, and 
immediately afterward he regretted it. 
His denial that he ever gave an interview 
to any one is of no avail; any student of 
character knows that the strange things he 
uttered were so genuine a product that it 
could not have been manufactured. To 
those who knew the man only as a boastful, 











Coat Collars and 
DANDRUFF! 


a 


ia dandruff has a way of becoming disagree- 
ably familiar with coat collars, we can tell 
you a way to check this unpleasant familiarity. 


Yes—Packer’s Tar Soap. But of course even 
‘‘Packer’s” will not down dandruff without 
help from you. It is a “fifty-fifty” partner- 
ship, so to speak, and your co-operation should 
be persistent to be effective. 


You should use your cake of pine-tar 
‘“‘Packer’s” regularly, according to directions. 
Lather your head thoroughly, then massage 
the lather into your scalp with your finger-tips, 
rinsing it off with warm water. 


Repeating the shampooing process before the 
final rinsing enables “ Packer’s’’ to do its best 
work. The first lather loosens and removes the 
dandruff flakes, while repeating the shampoo 
gives the scalp all the benefits of the healthful 


pine-tar lather. 


This simple treatment spells discouragement 
to dandruff and, if persisted in, offers freedom 
from a most distressing scalp condition. 

It is well worth your while to write for our Manual, ‘*The 

Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,’’ 36 pages of 


practical information. Sent free on request. For sample half- 
cake of Packer's Tar Soap send ten cents. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


** Pure as the Pines’’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp — keeping the hair soft and 
attractive. Liberal sample bottle roc. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84F, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Packer Products are sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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The Long Way- 
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The Short Way- 


Straight to the Answer 


It takes a sharp pencil and a good x< en + 
head to figure chain discounts rapidly, ¥ 


and without mistakes. It’s a tiresome The Burroughs Calculator is the result of years 


of studying how calculating is done in business. 


job at best. It embodies the latest and most modern ex- 
pression of what operators and owners demand 
i14 ; 6¢ as in portability, accuracy, speed, and absolute 
ven our o amMiilar irien ess ad dabiliz 
. ~ lependability. 

30-15-2” involves eight separate mathe- A> ip ‘ , 
- é All this at a price that would be impossible 
matical problems—which have to be except for two things. First: That it was 
solved whether you put them down on built by Burroughs; and second: That it has 


greater strength and speed with fewer parts. 


paper or do them in your head. 
















With the Burroughs Calculator it’s just 
a matter of remembering the equivalents 
of the discounts most commonly in use— 
and you have the answer, in one simple 
mechanical operation. 


If it’s figuring of any sort—put it up 
to the Burroughs. It saves time in 
extending and checking invoices; figuring 
payrolls; preparing cost figures; proving 
freight bills and allowances; making 
estimates; converting foreign currency; 
figuring selling prices and profits; totaling 
sales by classes, figuring interest, and 
checking all sorts of calculations. 
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Your Ford needs 
a Speedometer 


_ accessories may be in the 

luxury class, but a reliable speed- 
ometer is a necessity to economic and 
efficient motoring. 


Unless you know how far you go, how 
fast you go and what your gas, oil and 
tire cost per mile is, you are operating 
your car under a very great disadvan- 
tage and probably with considerable 
waste. 


Johns-Manville 
SPEEDOMETER 


for FORD «ars 


To the Trade:—The Johns- 
Manville sales policy assures 


both jobber and dealer real Mounted on a handsomely finished instrument 
trade protection. Ask for board with adjustable end brackets that assure 
details. a snug, non-rattling fit to any open model Ford 


car. Also special model for Sedan Fords. A 
high grade instrument in every essential, giving 
perfect accuracy on season, trip and speed in- 
dicators. Johns-Manville Service and Respon- 
. sibility stands behind your satisfaction. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 








Automotive Equipment 
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swashbuckling, blood-and-thunder imperial 
hero, the whimpering, sniveling nature of 
his message to the world must have come 
as a surprize; but to the psychoanalyst 
the man who acknowledged a partnership 
only with Gott (and Gott the junior 
partner) was never a puzzle. Long before 
the interview was made public, a well- 
known disciple of Freud set him down as 
sufforing markedly from an _ inferiority- 
complex, and it is this inferiority-complex 
which is at the basis of all the Kaiser ever 
said, thought, or did. 

“It is common knowledge that Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern is a cripple, and it is almost 
as well established that he came into the 
world under the handicap of inherited 
disease. This scion of a great imperial 
house, destined to become the ruler of an 
aggressive, masterful race of Nietzschean 
blond beasts, was in no wise suited for the 
role destiny had imposed on him. His 
shrunken arm, his pathetically puny figure, 
his whole unheroic and unprepossessing 
make-up were a constant source of humilia- 
tion to him. Realizing this, the one aim 
of his life was to deceive the world, to 
draw attention away from these short- 
comings, to impose himself on the public 
as a giant, physically and intellectually, as 
a colossus of courage and ability, as the 
perfect symbol of perfect kinghood. And 
every utterance of his career, every act 
of his rule, was designed toward this end. 
Charity might betray weakness; he must 
not be charitable., Kindness might betray 
a desire for sympathy; he must not be 
kind. An inclination toward peace might 
indicate cowardice; he must become known 
as the greatest war-lord of all time. Hence 
his coalition with the heartless war-party 
of Germany in the effort to build up the 
vast war-machine which drained the 
resources of Germany; hence his famous 
Hun speech to the German troops who were 
dispatched to China during the Boxer 
rebellion; hence his periodical, blustering 
challenges to the world at every crisis 
in which his country was involved. And 
in time the world began to believe that the 


man was really modeled after a heroic 


pattern. Many able observers’ were 
deceived. Even such a shrewd judge of 
character as the late Colonel Roosevelt 
was taken in. But the great test came 
when Germany lost the war and the Kaiser 
had to flee the country. His career had 
come to an end, he was a failure, he was 
found out. And what defense did he offer 
to an undeceived world? What justifica- 
tion did this fearless hero offer for the course 
he had pursued so confidently for three 
decades? His famous interview is the 
answer. Robbed of his glittering entourage 
of impressive uniforms, of the camouflage 
of royalty that always protected him, 
he stands revealed for what he is and 
always was—a maudlin, quaking, whimper- 
ing weakling. And, cowering under the 
lash of the world’s accusation, he tells 
more of himself than the public has ever 


suspected. 

***Tjon’t blame me!’ he cried. ‘It wasn’t 
my fault. I didn’t doit. \fy generals are 
responsible. I didn’t wz he war. I 


was a lover of peace. My generals and my 
diplomats wanted war, and I was thrust 
aside without any consideration. My 
generals did as they liked and they never 
told me anything. I was only a figure- 
head. ‘ When an important message arrived 
at headquarters I was shoved out of the 
room, so they could take it up among 
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themselves. They tacked Karl Rosner on 
to me, and sent me around the country 
making pretty speeches—anything so long 
as they had me out of the way. Those 
nasty diplomats were the ruin of me. If 
it were not for them, I'd still be a great 
man in the eyes of the world. I didn’t 
dare open my mouth to protest. I was 
a puppet in their hands. Don’t blame 
me. I couldn’t help it!’ All of which is 
so amazingly interesting because it is 
amazingly true. The Kaiser was nothing 
but a puppet in the hands of the German 
war-makers. He acknowledges it now. 
Trapt by defeat, he frankly admits the 
inferiority which it had been his life-work 
to conceal. Robbed of his pose, he cringes 
and squirms and begs for mercy. He 
didn’t do it! Fearing punishment at the 
hands of the English, he goes to great 
lengths to assure his English interviewer 
that he has always loved the people whom 
his Zeppelins murdered in cold blood. 
Fearing French retribution, he effusively 
insists that he has always been an admirer 
of French culture. Fearing the vengeance 
of the deceived German people, he swears 
that he has always tried to lead them into 
the ways of peace. Fear is the key-note 
of his whole confession. For the first time 
in his career, he utters the truth; and then, 
aware of how much he has revealed, he 
grows alarmed, and retracts the confession. 
He didn’t do even that! There never was a 
more clear case of inferiority-complex.”’ 





A HOSPITAL LIKE A HOTEL 





HY not? A hospital, like a hotel, 

is a building for housing temporarily 
a large number of persons. Unlike a hotel, 
it must include certain features dependent 
on the fact that its inmates are undergoing 
treatment for injury or disease. But so far 
as its living-quarters for patients are con- 
cerned, why should it not be patterned after 
an up-to-date hostelry? Asa S. Bacon, 
superintendent of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of Chicago, answers this question by 
proposing a type of hospital looking on the 
outside exactly like a hotel or an apart- 
ment-house. The proposed type, Mr. 
Bacon thinks, is both more efficient and 
economical than that with which we are 
familiar, and is especially adapted for the 
patient with a moderate income. Writes 
Mr. Bacon in Hospital Management (Chi- 
eago, May): 

“Tt is often said that our hospitals are 
for the rich and the very poor. There is no 
medium accommodation for the great 
middle class. For the average patient, the 
present private rooms are too expensive, 
and his nervous, sensitive condition rebels 
against the ward. And yet the man in 
moderate circumstances, unable to pay for 
an expensive room, should find a haven of 
quiet, peace, and rest in the hospital. 
These people are in the majority. They 
deserve consideration, for they are the 
backbone of the community....... 

‘* All of the large industries in the past 
few years have devoted a great deal of time 
to the study of efficient production and the 
elimination of lost motion, with the end in 
view of cheaper and better products. In 
many cases this has led to some very 
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Read this Guarantee Y= Clock ‘illustrated above is MOONLITE—RADIUM DIAL, has a one day 
: time movement, in polished mehogany case, 5 inches high, with 3 inch dial. 


GILBERT 


NIGHT 4x0 DAY 


Radium Dial Clocks 


are backed by a guarantee which insures night visibility 
for years. Coupled with this is our own guarantee of 
the reliability of these new and attractive clocks. 


Their distinct radium markings and strong luminosity 


“Make Night Time Plain as Day.” 


These Radium Gilberts are a convenience unapproached 
by any ordinary, day-time clock. 


You'll find their all-night and all-day utility indispen- 
sable. And they reflect quality in every detail of dial, 
case and finish. 


Select yours from several fascinating models 
at your dealer’s. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK CO. 


Dept. L. D. 


Good Clockmakers Since 1807 at 
WINSTED - - - - CONNECTICUT 


Dealers: The market for Gilbert Radium Clocks has 
come to you. Supply it. Write for attractive proposition. 


TWILITE—RADIUM DIAL 


Intermittent alarm—one day One day alarm clock 
movement, 6% inches high 6% inches high 


GILBERT NINE—RADIUM DIAL WINLITE—RADIUM DIAL 


Nine day clock with automatic 
alarm, 7 inches high 
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"Theloridslight 


TRENGTH! Might sustained 

' by nght. The Huns backed 
across the Rhine facing two mil- 
lion straight-shooting Yanks. 


To supply Colt’s Firearms to the 
gallant boys who went over there 


‘was our business. To use them 
aight was theirs. Did they? 


‘THEY DID. 
And now we are making COLTS 


so you can own a Colt Automatic 
Pistol or Colt Revolver. 


Do not accept “the next best.” 


You want Colt protection for your 
home. For ac- 
curacy, dependa- 
bility and safety 

—every world 
struggle since 1836 
has proved there is 
nothing like a Colt. Its 
glorious associations will 
make you proud to own one. 





It would be well to tell your 
dealer ' the size and model 
Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 
Revolver you prefer to guide 
him in his order. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 

MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Colt’s Automatic Pistols 





Asem 


Over 
There 


Over 
Here 


Manufacturers of 
Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 
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radical changes, not only in methods of 
administration, but in the abandonment of 
present plants and the building of new ones, 
simply because the physical arrangements 
of the old were beyond remodeling, and 
hopeless. 

“Hospital superintendents have been 
watching this evolution and have gained 
many hints, applying them in their opera- 
tion of the old hospital buildings, but it 
has been a repairman’s job, and has only 
helped out to a small extent; enough so, 
however, to prove convincingly that, if 
given a chance, efficiency methods would 
do as much for hospitals as they have done 
for industries and business where compe- 
tition is keen and the dollar talks....... 

‘*With these thoughts in mind, there has 
been evolved a hospital plan which, it is 
believed, will provide for the sick of a 
community the same efficient, but at the 
same time economical, service that business 
demands, and will meet the need, long 
felt, of caring for the large, independent 
but moderately financed class of people 
who are now but poorly accommodated by 
our hospitals. 

“In working out this plan certain funda- 
mental principles of construction and _ or- 
ganization have been found to be im- 
perative. These are the abandonment of 
large private rooms and wards and the 
substitution of small private rooms; the 
abandonment of special-duty rooms and 
general lavatories and the substitution of 
toilet and lavatory with each patient’s 
room; the abandonment of floor diet- 
kitchens and serving-rooms and the sub- 
stitution of one large central kitchen and 
serving-station; the abandonment of floor 
linen-rooms and the substitution of one 
central linen-supply room; the abandon- 
ment of long corridors, necessitating the 
earrying for long distances of food, linen, 
drugs, and supplies and the substitution of 
dumb - waiters direct from the central 
supply -rooms to each floor section; the 
abandonment of telephoned requisitions 
and the substitution of pneumatic tubes 
carrying written requisitions from each 
floor to the central supply-stations.”’ 

Of all the advantages claimed for the 
new plan, the separate and individual 
room for each patient comes first. The 
private room in practically every hospital 
is now a luxury. But in the new arrange- 
ment the retirement of service-rooms to the 
basement and the utilization of the space 
thus gained make possible a moderate- 
priced hospital. Further comfort is pro- 
vided by the installation of a complete 
utility equipment with each room, made 
possible by economies in personal service. 
Mr. Bacon goes on: 

“The private room for each patient with 
its complete utility equipment not only 
provides comfort, but absolutely solves 
many problems. The question of con- 
tagion is eliminated: each room complete 
in itself, needing no service which is com- 
mon tp any other. Or, a patient, de- 
veloping some contagious disease at a late 
date, does not have to be moved at possibly 
the most critical time because of danger 
to others. Again, the room tempera- 
ture can be kept at the degree best suited 
for each patient, or the room can be turned 
into a solarium if desired. Better examina- 
tions can be made and histories taken than 
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“Oiga” is Spanish for “listen” and is used as 
the telephone greeting in prosperous, progres- 
sive Argentina. This land of opportunity in 
South America looks to the United States for 
the best in modern business methods. It was 
only natural then, that the Automatic Tele- 
phone has been adopted as the sole means of 
telephone communication in several of its 
largest industrial centers. 


So it is in England, France, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Canada, Australia and elsewhere. Business 
men everywhere are learning how the speedy, 
accurate, inviting service of the Automatic 
ogame provides a method of communica- 
tion in keeping with the of the 
Twentieth Century. Pages 


Even where the Automatic is not yet serving 
city systems, private business is getting the 
benefit of Automatic speed, economy and 
efficiency by installing the P. A. X.— the 
Private Automatic Exchange—for interior 
calling of all kinds. 






Se , 


\ A 


Write for “Saving With the P. A. X.” 
figures of actual experiences of a number of organizations. 


Automatic Electric Co 


Makers of More Than 2,000,000 Automatic Telephones in Use the World Over 


Dept. 560, Morgan and Van Buren Streets, Chicago. Branches in all Principal Cities 


For Instance 


Private business everywhere is finding that 
one telephone service, designed for city use, 
can not carry the burden of interior telephon- 
ing without congestion to out-going and in- 
coming calls, Two telephones are needed: 
the one exclusively for city service, the other 
the Automatic Electric Service of the P. A. X. 
The latter is used fora new kind of telephone 
service, a servicc so definitely profitable that 
many pay for it out of the saving it makes. 


The thousands of establishments now using 
these business telephones find the P. A. X. 
active, alert, automatic, every hour of the 
twenty-four. They find in the economy, effi- 
ciency and excellence of its services, qualities 
which adapt themselves to so many phases 
of their business—telephone, watchman, pag- 
ing and fire alarm service, etc.—that installa- 
tions increase an average of 30% during the 
first year of use. 


An oil company in Oklahoma increased from 
25 Automatics to 80 the first year. A Louisi- 
ana lumber firm started with 26 Automatics— 
now it has 76. A Chicago concern increased 
from 154 to 251. A New York trust company 
doubled its P. A, X. system from 75 to 150. 


It gives facts and 
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Unfailing dependability is a characteristic 
inherent in every SERVICE Motor Truck. 


Wm..Greenabery, in charge of transportation for one of the large 
department stores of the middle west, speaking from a broad ex- 
perience, says: 

“Our Service Trucks are giving wonderful results. For the 

past six months we have covered daily suburban runs of 

125 to 150 miles. The trucks have not been laid up for 

repairs a single day and have never had to be towed, tho 

running thru snows and the soft roads of spring.” 


SERVICE Motor Trucks are so scientifically designed and all parts 
are so carefully co-ordinated that dependable performance is assured. 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CO., WABASH, IND., U. S. A. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
87-89 West End Ave. 2617-25 So. Wabash Ave. 

















SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











in a ward, and they may be made at odd 
hours which might otherwise disturb 
others. Hospital visiting-rules can also 
be allowed to fit the individual patient and 
not fret the patient for the sake of a rule. 
It also allows the occupancy of all the beds 
at all times. 

“Every institution is judged by its 
ability to satisfy the people who patronize 
it and by the actual results obtained from 
the energy expended. This energy may 
be money or personal effort on the part of 
employees. If it be money, the present form 
of hospital will suffice. If it depend upon 
personal effort of employees, a more efficient 
and economical plan must be worked out. 
This the ‘New Efficient Hospital’ expects 
to accomplish.” 





ARCTIC STOCK FARMS 





RCTIC Alaska is capable of producing 

seven times as much meat as the 
entire present mutton output of Canada. 
The meat, however, would not be mutton, 
but. venison from herds of reindeer. The 
statement just made by 
‘ Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the arctic explorer, 
to the Canadian Parliament, before which 
has been placed a plan for exploiting 
Canada’s arctic regiéns—once believed to 


quoted was 


be economically valueless, except for the 
furs of its wild Stefansson 
bases his opinion on the success of the 
American reindeer herds in Alaska. 
only mistake, he has’ been 
modesty in‘experimenting on such a small 
scale. . His advice to Canada is to go into 
the arctic meat-raising business in a way 
that will enable her to feed a large part 
of the world and pocket the proceeds. 
Our quotations are from an article in The 
Evening..Post (New York, May 6). We 
read here: 


creatures. 


says, our 


‘‘Mr. Stefansson’s ideas. were ‘recently 





Our | 


tude or the meaning it would have for 
Alaska to-day: or for the world to-morrow. 

“*Under Eskimo care these herds have 
increased at the rate of doubling in three 
years. But the few animals that are in the 
hands of white men are found to double 
in numbers every two years. The white 
men look further into the future, and, 
therefore, butcher only male animals. The 
Eskimo butchers females each: year for 
reasons of fashion in clothing. 


“**When the American Government gave 
each | 


reindeer to the Eskimo it made 
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Eskimo promise he would not sell a female | 


reindeer at any time to a white man, the 
object being merely to promote the 
economic welfare of the Eskimo. But it 
was found necessary to secure Laplanders 
to instruct the Eskimo in the care of the 
deer, and these Laplanders* were by the 
Government allowed to own reindeer herds 


on the same terms as the natives.’ .... . 

“In due time, Mr. Stefansson said, 
arctic Alaska will support more than 
7,000,000 - reindeer, producing as much 


meat yearly as 14,000,000 sheep or seven 
times the present mutton production of 
all the settled portion of Canada. The 
Americans now realized, he said, that 
they had made a mistake in starting the 
industry on such a small seale, and he 
warned that Canada should not make the 
same mistake.” 





SHORT-CIRCUITING FLOODS 


OW to utilize the energy of a fall is 
the problem that usually confronts 


the hydraulic engineer. How-to dissipate 


| this energy without putting it to any use 


at all was the quite different problem solved 
by Francis C. Shenehon, of Minneapolis, 
the builder of a device for 
ing” floods in the Big Sioux River, at 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Sioux Falls is 


| on the river twenty-six miles -below itself; 


in other words, one may start at Sioux 
Falls, descend the -Big Sioux River for 
twenty-six miles, and find himself again 
at Sioux Falls and only two and one-half 


| miles, across a neck of land, from the exact 


placed. before .Arthur Meighen, Minister | 
of the Interior, whose department admin- | 


isters the natural resources of the North, 
and it, was. thought advisable to. have the 
explorer address Parliament. His project 
involves introducing large herds of reindeer 
and domesticating and developing great 
herds of musk-ox. - Both animals would 
furnish milk and meat supplies, and the 
musk-ox would afford also a wool supply. 
“The Canadian North, Mr. Stefansson 
said, could be utilized to help solve present 
and future food-shortages, and develop- 
ment of his project would expedite the 
opening of mineral and other resources of 
the North. He estimated that there were 
from. 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 square miles 
of land available for grazing in a climate 
too severe for cattle, but where reindeer 
and musk-ox could exist the year round. 
“*<About twenty. years ago,’ Mr. Stef- 
ansson. said,. ‘the American Government 
introduced 1,280 domestic reindeer into 
arctic Alaska. From the point of view of 
the Government this was a sort of charity, | 
for the:sole aim was to give a possibility 
of economic independence to the Eskimo. 
The prevailing opinion was that even this 
object would -not be attained, and few of 
those who expected the enterprise to suc-_ 








place’ where he set out. Incidentally, he is 
fifty-three feet Jéwer, the sluggish river 
dropping about two feet to the- mile in 
making its huge loop away from the town 
and back again. Then it goes oVer a fall 
of sixty-two feet more and into a rocky 
gorge, where it is thus 115 feet below the 
level at which it first approaches the city. 
The plan of relieving the rich bottom-lands 
from flood (they might better be called 


se ” 


top” lands, because they are on the 
upper level) by cutting across the loop and 
letting flood-waters short-circuit. into the 
gorge has been adopted on a small scale 
for some time. An attempt to build a 
larger spillway resulted disastrously, the 
raging flood-water tearing the works to 
pieces: A new spillway, mostly under- 
ground, has just been completed and is 
described by Mr. Shenehon in The Engi- 
neering News-Record.(New York, May 15). 
As intimated above, no use can be made of 
the sporadic energy of this flood-water, 
great as it is; on the contrary, the spill- 
way contains a ‘‘stilling-basin”’ 


lly to 2 





ome nie 
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; On Every Outing 


ICY HOT 


Guaranteed Vacuum Bottles 






























Made in America 


Icy- Hots double the 
pleasure of outings. 

ake it easy to carry a 
complete course dinner 
with you; hot soups, and 
hot or cold drinks in bot- 
tles; hot meats and vege- 
tables and frozen ices in 
jars. 

Icy-Hots keep hot things 
pacing hot and cold things 
cy cold. Essential in every 
ome. Save preparing food 
and drink at inconvenient 
hours for babies, invalids, or 
anyone. Icy-Hots are easily 
cleaned, absolutely sanitary- 
leaders for ten years. 





1c) -wor 
. Last a Lifetime 

with ordinary care because Icy- 
Hots are cushioned to prevent 
breakage. _ The glass bottle inside 
the protecting metal case rests on 
a shock-absorbing cushion which 
prevents breakage from jolts and 
jars. 


Icy-Hot Lunch Kit 
for all who ca lunch. Keeps 
lunch moist, while Icy-Hot Bottle 
in Kit provides hot tea or coffee 
or cold milk. 

Ask your dealer for Icy-Hots 





Look for frado-man Icy- 
ot on bottom. If your 

y ‘ 

dealer can't supply you, Ne 378 





send direct to us, giving 
your dealer's name and 
address. 

‘ Write for catalog show- 
ing Icy-Hots frcm $2.25 up. 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 
127 W: Second Street 
Cinginnati, Ohio 


Jar tor 
tce Cream or 
Solid Foods 





Keep Contents Cold for 72 Hours; 
Hot for 24 Hours 


E N R i, E. A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

" _ annual income in profes- 

sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by. anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Mass. 
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DILLON WiLENS 








What Car-Owners 
Say: 

“You are at liberty to use the 
letters I wrote you, for the Dillon 
Lenses have no equal in my esti- 
mation, and I have tried several 
others that are on the market. 
Yours only have given me just 
what I have been expecting of 
the others.” 

J. E. Cavey, Stratton, Col. 


Byam | the Dillon Lens and 
ma- 

come in Be in less than five pe teienton. 
Have tried them out on the bou- 


are in my opinion the perfection 
of lenses. Have tried several 
other kinds of headlight attach- 
ments, but your lenses are the 
only ones that have given me a 
perfect and wa 


OOGAN, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“I have found in the Dillon 
Multi-Vision Lens, at last, com- 
fort in night om Fie I have tried 
almost every othe 
light attachment on the pte wg 
but the: are ae compared 
to the I wouldn't sell 
mine for ‘S25, if Lcouldn’t get 
another pair.” J. Maxime Roy, 

Broussard, 


“They are all that you claimed 
them to be and then some. 
Would not drive over country 
roads without them. They give 
a wonderful Jight right where 
you want it.” 
C. E. MARKHAM, 

Detroit, Mich. 


“The Dillon Lenses are the 
finest auto lenses I ever rode 
behind, and apparently perfect. 
Am very much pleased.” 

E. N. REASONER, 
Oneco, F' 


“I had the extreme hard luck 
of breaking one of my Dillon 
Lenses. just as soon 
have broken a connecting 


same satisfaction. 
E. H. Gane. Jr.. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





320 o 











Do You Feel Safe When 
Driving at Night? 


You may have felt that all legal lenses cut down 
the light and are therefore not to-be considered 
unless under compulsion of the law. 


The Dillon Multi-Vision Lens is different. 


It gives you more illumination on the road 
than plain glass lenses, and is legal in all states. 


Plenty of Light 


You see the ditches and the entire roadway in 
almost daylight clearness. There are no dark 
areas, no ‘“‘waves of light,’’ no shadows. Just a 
fine, full illumination that leaps straight out at 
both sides and extends far ahead. 


A Test Will Tell 


One short ride behind the Dillon Lens ona 
dark night will give you proof beyond question 
_ of its superior lighting efficiency. As driver 
or as passenger you will realize immediately that 
here at last is a lens that satisfies every desire 
for light, safety and compliance with the law. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Read the testimonials in the opposite column. 
They are typical of the thousands of letters we 
have received, all telling the same story of 
more and safer light. 





Get a pair from your dealer today. Try them 
out and if not fully satisfied return them and your 
money will be refunded. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Same price, $3.50 per 
pair, any size, postpaid. Booklet upon request. 


DILLON LENS & MFG. CO., Dept. ‘‘D’’ WHEELING, W. VA. 





DEALERS AND JOBBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY BY 


Any Size PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 









Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Celo. ‘ex: 
Baltimore, Md. Des Moines, Iowa 
Boston. Mass. Grand ie, Mich. en 
ont. 
Tr 


Boee NY. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 











Great F: 
it, 








Pacific Coast States 










San 


Seattle, Wash. 


Cal. fee Aupdios Col, 
CRESS & CO., Portland, Ore. J. J. 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC CO., Regina, Sask. 






as Newark, N. J. Pa. 

5 New Orleans, La Jie te 
+Mo. New York, : Ga. 
= Tex. 


‘Minn. Philadelphia, } Pa. 
Western Canada 





Export Managers 
NORDMAN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of its journey. The spillway carries 


‘2,000 cubic feet of flood-water per second 


down 110 feet in a distance of 300 feet. 
In the stilling-basin energy is absorbed 
and made harmless at the rate of 25,- 
000 horse-power. Writes Mr. Shenehon in 
substance: 


‘*The spillway as perfected was made up 
of simple elements. Controlling works 
were placed at the upper end, with sluice- 
ways limiting the inflow to 2,000 cubic 
feet per second. A stilling-basin is at the 
lower end, where the flood-waters are made 
to plunge into a well, 25 feet deep, U- 
shaped and equivalent in horizontal area 
to a circle 24 feet in diameter. A conduit 
leads from the sluiceways to the stilling- 
basin. It was designed to destroy energy, 
so the conduit first drops vertically in a 
circular shaft tapering to a diameter of 
10 feet at bottom. Then an elbow turns 
the water through an angle of 80 degrees 
into a tunnel 214 feet long. Then comes 
an open flume which leads to a curved 
defiector-beam, where the flood-stream is 
turned vertically down into the center of 
the well or stilling-basin. As the water 
is turned downward on the deflector, it 
spreads out laterally and strikes the water 
in the basin in a thin sheet, perhaps 2 feet 
thick and 20 feet wide. Perhaps the well 
should be called a seething-basin instead 
of a stilling-basin, because the water is not 
stilled when it issues from the basin in a 
stream 20 feet wide and 15 feet deep, but is 
alive with energy. The final absorption 
of the residual energy takes place in the 
open gorge down-stream from the basin, 
where the rock bottom is at a depth of 30 
feet and the stream is free to cut out for 
itself a channel 100 feet wide if it needs it. 
Sixty feet down-stream from the basin the 
flood-water flows tamely away. 

“One geological feature is still to be 
explained. The rubber-like blue-gray clay 
rests on a stratum of fine quartz sand, which 
at the basin was 20 feet in depth. This 
sand yields a small spring flow. It is not 
quicksand-and does not flow, but where 
exposed to current wash it undermines 
the blue clay and causes the landslides 
mentioned above. When a. condition of 
equilibrium is reached, the blue clay has 
formed a talus-bank, which confines and 
protects the sand from further wash. The 
clay itself does not scour readily. 

“The principle involved in the absorp- 
tion of energy in the stilling-basin is that 
of the hydraulic jump, or standing wave, 
in which a stream of high velocity and small 
section undergoes a transition to a stream 
of low velocity and large section. It has 
been much discust of recent years in con- 
nection with the detaining reservoirs of the 
Ohio flood -relief projects. 

“The object of projecting the swift 
stream vertically downward into a deep 
well is to make the structure shorter and 
more compact. 

‘*All structures are of reenforced con- 
crete of massive design. Perhaps the 
forees to be cared for may be more readily 
grasped when it is stated that at overload 
capacity 4,700 tons of water per minute are 
speeding at thirty-five miles an hour 
vertically through the shaft, turned nearly 
to horizontal in the elbow, turned to 
vertical on the deflector; then flow out 
of the basin horizontally again. The 
reaction in the elbow and on the deflector 
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A New Car—A New Price—Greater Value 


The Hudson Super-Six $1975 


Four Years Experience and 60,000 in Service 
Result in a Super-Six Which Men Say Has No Rival 


Owners of earlier Hudson Super-Sixes—there are 
60,000—are the most appreciative appraisers of the 
new model. 

They know the reliability of Hudson endurance and 
have long said it was potentially the greatest car built. 
The improvements their experience has suggested have 
been made. Annoyances that have been regarded: as 
inevitable to all cars have been eliminated. 

With practically every dealer, his first sales of the 
new Hudson Super-Six were made to those who have 
owned Hudsons for years. 


They Saw Qualities You Will Want 


This is the tenth year of Hudson leadership. The 
Super-Six is four years old. When it came the trend 
was toward motors of many cylinders. But its freedom 
from vibration, obtained by a patented motor which 
added 72% to power without increase of size or weight, 
was what had been sought for. Smoothness meant 
easier riding and greater endurance. 

The Super-Six established its leadership in these 
qualities in every avenue open to such proof. It be- 
came the most famous speed car. 

But the Super-Six was not designed as a racecar. It 
merely established its speed qualities in the develop- 
ment of its value as a reliable enduring car such as 
you want. 

Those qualities were established with the first 
Super-Six. Subsequent models revealed the refine- 
ments that come only from experience. Each year 
saw an advancement over previous models. 


Hudson Motor Car Compan 


This new model attains the ideal for which we have 
sought. 


The Proof Is All About You 


No other fine car is so well regarded by so many 
people. There is a Hudson Super-Six for each six 
miles of improved roadway in America. You will see 
more Hudson closed- and chauffeur-driven cars on Fifth 
Avenue than of any other make. It is the choice carof 
the business man, the farmer, the rancher, the:moun- 
taineer and the tourist. With changes that can be 
made in any Super-Six, it is the car upon which race 
drivers rely to win prizes in 500-mile speedway events 
or in the most famous road races. 


How It Was Improved 


The new Super-Six starts easier, rides easier, and runs 
smoother. All its excellent qualities you know are 
retained—in many instances, enhanced. 

Owners of earlier Hudsons see its finer values as 
you detect the matured nature of a friend in whom you 
have long admired qualities of sturdiness and relia- 
bility. 

Prompt Delivery for Early Buyers 

Each season has seen a Hudson shortage. Reports 
from dealers indicate sales are increasing faster than 
production. Buyers have waited months to get the 
car of their choice. You will do well to decide now. 

The new Super-Six sells at $1975, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Compare that price with the price of less wanted cars 
and then think how much greater will be the demand 
for Hudsons this year than ever before. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Robert A. Hoag CS 
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“Mellin’s Food 








. , . L og 3 
Wherever you spend the summer 


- 





spend it with a 


ovelfe 


and re-live the enjoyment 
throughout the year 


STEAD of ordinary snapshots take your own motion pictures,and 
come back with a living record of all the good times you have had. 
Its so easy to take motion pictures with Movette. The 

camera is small, compact and as easy to carry and operate as a folding 
pocket camera. It’s even simpler—there is no adjusting or focusing to 
do. You simply point the camera and turn-the little crank, that’s all. 
You buy the film from any leading dealer, who will also develop it and make the print 
for you. t the pictures you have, and which are shown with the ACovette 

jector, are real motion pictures, with the same clearness and detail as shown in theatres 
fe smaller—to fit your home. 

The price of the Aovetie outfit consisting of camera and projector is $100. It is 
on sale by the leading dealers in all larger cities. If your dealer cannot yet show you 
Movetie, write to us for literature. 


MOVETTE, Inc: 


Rochester, New York = = 




























THE SPICE OF LIFE 





The Difference.—Hr—‘“ What’s the dif- 
ference between a gown and a creation?” 

Sue—‘ I couldn’t tell the exact figures 
—but it’s a small fortune.’’—Blighiy 
(London). 


Another Hand to “ Rock the Cradle.”— 
Morner—‘‘ Would you like to come and 
rock the baby for a bit, Tommy?” 

Tommy—*‘ Rather! but I haven’t got 
a rock !’’—London Mail. 





Equals.—Hre—“‘‘ Your cousin refused to 
recognize me at the Jazz last night; thinks 
I’m not his equal, I suppose.” 

Sue—* Ridiculous! Of course you are; 
why, he’s nothing but a conceited idiot.” 
—Blighty (London). 

A Mere Trifie.—‘* Oh, Charley, have you 
half-a-minute to spare?” 

“Yes. But only half-a-minute, my 
dear.” 

“Well, I only want you to explain to 
me exactly what’s meant by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations.”—The Passing 
Show (London). 


Another “‘ Dry ” Vote.—‘“‘ ‘ A burnt child 
dreads the fire,’’’ announced the teacher 
during the lesson in proverbs. ‘‘ Now, give 
me a sentence different in wording but 
meaning the same thing.” 

A grimy hand shot up from the back of 
the class. 

‘** Please, teacher,’”’ came a small voice, 
‘A washed child dreads the water.’’— 
Blighty (London). 


What’s Bred in the Bone.—During his 
recent visit to the Coast a member of a 
reception committee asked Secretary of 
War Baker if it were true that the Germans 
were hissing American troops doing duty 
in Germany. “It is true,’ replied the 
Secretary, “‘ but don’t be alarmed. . The 
Government has decided that it’s just an 
instance where the goose-step has gone te 
their heads.”"—San Francisco Argonaut. 








Instructing Grandpa.—‘‘I was talking 
to my little granddaughter over the tele- 
phone the other day,’’ said an old man re- 
cently to a few of his friends at a hotel, 
‘* and when I ended I said, ‘ Here, Dorothy, 
is a kiss for vou.’ She replied, ‘ Oh! pshaw, 
grandpa! Don’t you know that a kiss 
over the telephone is like a straw hat?’ 
I said, ‘ Why, no, sweetheart, how’s that?’ 
‘It’s not felt, grandpa,’ she said.”— 
Blighty (London). 

Spelling "Em Down in Kansas 
Menageries where sleuth-hounds ecaracole, 
Where jaguar phalanx and phlegmatic 
gnu 
Fright ptarmigan and kestrels cheek by 
jowl, 
With pewit and precocious cockatoo. 


Gaunt seneschals, in crochety cockades, 
With seine net trawl for porpoise in 
lagoons; 
While seullions gage erratic escapades 
Of madrepores in water-logged galloons. 


Flamboyant triptychs groined with gher- 
kins green 
In reckless fracas with coquettish bream, 
Eestatie gargoyles, with grotesque chagrin, 
Garnish the gruesome nightmare of my 
! 


* 

















Skeptics.—Some people are so skeptical 
concerning its claims that they call it 
“The League of Halluci-nations.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Outclassed. — Wirry — “That Mrs. 
Brown must be an awful gossip. I never 
ean tell her anything but what she’s heard 
it’ before.” —Blighty (London). 





Heard in the Cotton-field. — Norts- 
ERNER—‘ What’s that white fluffy stuff you 
are picking?” 

“That, sah, will be wool when yo’ wear 
it next winter in the No’th.”—Life. 





Intermittent—Lapy (to applicant for 
position as gardener)—‘‘ You are, of course, 
strictly sober?” : 

Appricant — “ Yes, mum, often.” — 
Blighty (London). 





Casuistry of 1919.—‘‘ The ancients dis- 
puted how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle.” 

“'That’s nothing. How many could 
dance on the Fourteen Points?”—Denver 
Post. 





Heavenly Harmony.—The Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse says that if there really are 
harps in heaven, he would rather have 
pianos. For our part, what we desire 
there is the German banned.—London 
Opinion. 





Suggestive Art.—Purcnaser (who is 
selecting a wedding gift)—‘‘ Yes, I rather 
like that. What is the title?” 

Picture Drater—‘‘‘The Coming 
Storm ’—would make a splendid wedding 
present.’’—Blighty (London). 





Some Test.—Sue—‘“ Of course I like 
you! Why, haven’t I danced with you 
six times to-night?” 

Hr—*‘ But I don’t see any proof in that!” 

SHe—‘‘ You would if you knew how 
badly you dance!’’"—The Passing Show 
(London). 





The Delays of Demobilization.—‘‘ Well, 
Bill, what are you going to do when you 
gets demobilized?” 

‘* Live on me pension, of course.” 

“You don’t think yer goin’ to get a 
pension from the Army, do yer?” 

“No, not Army—Old Age Pension, I 
mean.’’—London Opinion. 





Superfluity.—‘‘ You love my daughter?” 
said the old man. 

** Love her,”’ he exclaimed, passionately. 
“Why I would die for her. For one soft 
glance from those sweet eyes I would hurl 
myself from yonder cliff and perish—a 
bruised mass upon the rocks two hundred 
feet below.” 

The old man shook his head. ‘I’m 
something of a liar myself,”’ he said, “‘ and 
one is enough for a small family like mine.”’ 
—London Tit-Bits. 





Cutting It Short.—‘‘ Don’t be so long- 
winded in your reports as you have been 
in the past,”’ said the manager of the “‘ Wild 
West” railway to his overseer. “ Just 
report the condition of the track as ye 
find it, and don’t put in a lot of needless 
words that ain’t to the point. Write a 
business letter, not a love-letter.”’ 

A few days later the railway line was 
badly flooded, and the overseer wrote his 
report to the manager in one line: 

“* Sir—Where the railway was the river 
is. — Yo irs ' V 9? oon DI Lah 
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TROY TAILORED 


SOFT COLLARS 


are made of selected fabrics in smart styles possessing 
exclusive features that assure easy laun ring. good 
fit and long service. Cluett Rabody@ Ca, Inc. Makers Troy.N.Y. 









METAL COLUMNS 


For Porch and Pergola 


There is an air of constant invitation and welcome about the garden 
where Union Metal Columns are used for pergolas, porches or orna- 
mental nooks. 

These gleaming white pillars furnish striking contrast with green 
foliage and brilliant flowers—and—what is of utmost importance 
—they will not split, rot, warp or open at joints as wood is bound 
to do when surrounded by damp vines and shrubbery. 

Union Metal Columns are made of special steel pressed into the 
exact designs of ancient architecture—sizes up to 36 inch diameter 
and 32 feet high. 

Write for Pergola Book No. 43, showing attractive installations and full 
description of complete Pergolas—or Column Book No. 23 showing Columns 
on Porches and Entrances. 


















Union Metal Lamp Standards 
Booklet No. 103 on Street Lighting, or Booklet No. 113 on Building Entrances, sent 
free to anyone interested in beautiful lighting for city or building. 
THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. Canton, Ohio 
Capable representatives considered for open territory, 
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‘Nature’s Way 


The Coward “‘Nature-Tread" Shoe with 
its natural lines and flexible sole enables 
—* to walk as Nature intended you 
sl 3 





This popular member of THE COWARD 
SHOE family is one of the most comfort- 
able and helpful shoes ever made. The last 
is cut along exact lines of the natural 
foot. The sole is flexible and as it flexes 
at each step it massages the muscles of 
the arch, making sound natural feet. Try 
this shoe and notice the difference it makes 
in your walking. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Strect, New York 
(Near Warren St.) Sold Nowhere Else 














21, 1919 | 
| CURRENT EVENTS 


PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


June 4.—The Allied leaders fail to come 
to an agreement on concessions to 
Germany. Paris reports iridications 
that the German counter-proposals as a 
whole will be rejected but that certain 
modifications may be made in the 
treaty as follows: The fixing of repara- 
tions at a definite sum of around 
$25,000,000,000 instead of giving the 
Commission indefinite authority to 
assess beyond that sum; reducing the 
period of occupation on the Western 
frontier from fifteen to ten years; 
readjustment of the Silesia terms so the 
population may secure self-determina- 
tion, probably through a plebiscite. 


June 5.—A heated debate takes place in 
the United States Senate over the 
“leak”? in connection with the Peace 
Treaty, involving charges that copies 
of the Treaty were placed in. pos- 
session of certain men in New York, 
while the Senate and American people 
were deprived of the text. 


June 6.—The United States Senate by a 
unanimous vote orders an investigation 
to find how ‘“‘special interests’’ in New 
York obtained copies of the text of the 
Peace Treaty. 


June 8.—It is believed in Paris that the 
Council of Four will come to an under- 
standing before the end of the week on 
the reply to the German counter- 
proposals, and it is regarded as probable 
that President Wilson will leave France 
for the United States in ten days or 
two weeks. 

June 9.—The Commission on the League 
of Nations of the Peace Conference 
recommend a-revision of the covenant 
in the terms affecting the admission of 
other than founder members, the pur- 
pose of the change being to simplify 
the admission of Germany. The move- 
ment to admit Germany to the League 
of Nations is said to be due mainly to 
the possibility of the formation of 
another group composed of rival Powers. 

The reply to the German counter- 
proposals will be delivered to the 
Germans on Friday, June 13, it has 
been decided by the Peace Conference. 

The full text of the peace terms to Ger- 
many is published by the Chicago 
Tribune. 





June 10.—A resolution is introduced in 
the United States Senate, by Senator 
Knox, which, if adopted, will place 
that body on record as in favor of an 
immediate peace with Germany, as 
considering that the war-aims of the 
United States exprest in the war- 
declaration have been accomplished, 
and as deferring consideration of the 
League of Nations until later, when the 
American people shall have had time 
to pass on it. i 


CENTRAL POWERS 


June 6.—Levine Nissen, Bolshevik agitator, 
who was one of the leaders of the 
Munich Communist Soviet régime, is 
executed; being convicted of causing 
civil war in Bavaria. 

The Hungarian Bolshevik army is said 
to have achieved unexpected success 
in attacks on the Czech troops in Slov- 
akia, who are reported to be in retreat, 
according to advices from Prague. 


June 8.—Three thousand peasants, includ- 
ing women. and children, have been 
shot or hanged by the Red army as a 
consequence of revolts in western 
Hungary, according to advices received 
in Vienna. The massacre took place 
after thirty-two villages had refused to 
go over to Bolshevism. 


A dispatch received from Budapest says 











| Equip Your Car |. 


with a 


NEVILLE 
“MORE-ROOM:: 
STEERING WHEEL 


—and stepin and out of it with ease and 
comfort. Its advantages are apparent. 




































The Neville Wheel slides up and out of the 
(gives8 inches more room). Rigid as the ord 
nary wheel when in driving position. Beauti- 
fully finished. Mechanically perfect, 
Thousands in Use. Standard equipment 
on various Dodge, Haynes, Liberty, in, Kis- 
sel and Gray-Dort models, There is a Neville! 
Wheel for every make of car. You can afford one. 
Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer, 
Neville Steering Wheel & Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mi 











THE AUTOGLAS 










PAT. MAY 21911, 


A protector for those who enjoy out 
of door life—motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, 
hunting and fishing. 


A comfortable goggle that does not 
detract from the personal appearance of the 
wearer or the pleasure of outing. 


Obtainable from opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods establishments 
everywhere. 


We will send the address of your 
nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Dept. F Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 


That settles 








We're heading due EAST! 


And camp is north east. We might have tramped 
miles out of our way if it hadn’t been for this 


CEEBYNITE 


24 HOUR COMPASS 


You can’t go wrong with a Ceebynite. Its floating dial 
and permanently Juminous N and § roints tell theway 





day or night. A reliable, thin model. » hite metal hunter 
case compass. Cap automaticallylifted ;: 
off point when case is closed. Wher- 
ever you go this summer take @ 
Ceebynite along. $3 at dealers 
other Taylor Compasses 
shown by your dealer: 
Leedawl $1.00 | Magnarole $1.50 
Flodia -00 | Aurapole $2.50 
Litenite -00 | Meradial $2.50 
ydawl $2.25 | Usanite §3,50 























Prices in Caradaand FarWestpro- fi 
portionately hig.er. 

If unobtainable locally remit direct 
to us, se "s name. 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 


«tt Rochester, N.Y. 
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Lock up your 


records in an 
Art Metal File 


Just touch a lever with your 
foot— 





—Instantly every drawer is locked 
securely, protected from fire, water, 
dust and theft. 


The illustration shows only one of the 
various combinations to meet individual 
requirements—built up from interchange- 
able units. Finished to imitate natural 
wood, or in standard olive green. 

If it doesn't bear 

this trade - mark Write for catalog and address of 

oS taw't Ave Site. nearest agency or branch office. 


ArT METAL Construction Co. 
JAMESTOWN .. . NEW YORK 


Branch offices and agentsin 
all principal cities 


Art Natal 


JAMES TOWN 
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Write tod+v for the Art 
ochre, “Bronze—The 
Imperishable Memoria!.”’ 








IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
THOSE WHO FOUGHT. 


HIS beautifully sculpturede bronze memorial is being used by 
schools, churches, lodges, business organizations and municipal- 
ities to commemorate those who fought in the cause of world 
liberty. Are you going to be the one in your organization to 

start the movement for the erection of such a memorial, or are you going 

to wait for someone else? 
The bronze memorial shown here is the work of our own sculptors and is but one 
of many which we are prepared to furnish. This memorial provides for the names 


of the “gold star men” upon the scroll held by the classic figure at the left. If desired, 
these figures can be changed to represent a soldier and a sailor. 


Any order for a memorial can be filled by us within two weeks after receipt of 


complete instructions. For more than a decade we have specialized in bronze and orna- 
mental iron work for buildings and are among the largest producers of work of this char- 
acter. Our staff of designers will plan bronze tablets, bronze statues or any other form 
of memorial desired. 


All memorials made by us are of solid bronze cast in one piece. They will remain 
intact and beautiful for centurie¢ to come—imperishable monuments to the patriotism 
and sacrifice of the American soldiers. 


Send for this Art Brochure 


Start the movement yourself for a proper memorial. We will gladly send you the 
art brochure, “Bronze—The Imperishable Memorial,” without charge. You will find it 
useful in interesting others in the erection of a memorial. 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT D MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
































Hungarian Communist troops have de- 
feated the Czechs in northern Hungary. 


June 9.—The German Constitutional Con- 
vention has completed its consideration 
of a’ bill creating a State Court to try 
those aceused of ‘starting, lengthening, 
and losing the war, says a dispatch 
from Berlin. The bill will be pre- 
sented to the National Assembly soon. 


June 10.—Bela Kun, the Hungarian 
Communist Foreign Minister, replying 
to a message from Premier Clemenceau, 
has agreed to cease hostilities with the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


June 5.—A telegram to a Swedish socialist 
per reports that the forces of Admiral 
olchak have been defeated by the 

Bolsheviki with a loss of 40,000 pris- 
oners, 100 guns, and much war-ma- 
terial. 


June 6.—Advices received in London say 
that under pressure from British forces 
the Bolsheviki have evacuated Alexan- 
drovsk on the. eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea. 

German forees on the Esthonian front 
are salf to be aiding the Bolsheviki ac- 
cording to an official headquarters report 
telegraphed to Stockholm. 


June 7.—The Esthonians are reported to 


have begun a drive on the Bolsheviki' 
The 


seventy miles southeast of Riga. 
Reds are fleeing in panic from central 
Livonia to escape being surrounded. 


According, to revised arrangements, all 
American forces, including the engi- 
neers, will be withdrawn from the North 
Russian front ready for sailing by the 
last of June. 


June 9.—Jewish pogroms have oceurred in 
fifty different places in Russia, accord- 
ing to a Russian wireless message re- 
ceived in London. The Jews killed in 
four districts are said to number 
9,350. 


June 10.—Information is received in Paris 
to the effect that Bolshevik Premier 
Lenine is refusing permission to Amer- 
icans to enter Russia, being dissatisfied 
with the Steffens-Bullitt Mission which 
recently visited Russia. 

The last units of American troops on the 
fighting front south of Archangel, 
except engineers, are withdrawn and 
will sail for home within a week. 


FOREIGN 


June 4.—A strike takes place in Paris, 350,- 
‘000 workers walking out. The strike agi- 
tation is said to be due to the influence of 
the Bolsheviki. 
The sympathetic strike in Toronto ends 
and 17,000 men go back to work. 


June 6.—Costa-Rican rebels are reported 
to have been completely driven out of 
Costa Rica and have taken refuge in 
Nicaragua. 





Strike parades in Winni are prevented 
by 1,400 soldier-constables. 


June 8.—Nicaragua has asked the United 
States to land forees to cope with a 
threatened invasion of Costa-Ricans. 


June 9.—The United States Government 
will protect Nicaragua from Costa- 
Rican acer if the threatened 
invasion by Costa-Ricans materializes, 

according to advices from Washington. 


Villa sympathizers are threa Juarez. 
American business men and -to-do 
Mexicans have commenced moving 
their valuables to this side of the river. 


June 10.—Confidential information is said 
to have been received by the Nicara- 
*guan Government to the effect that the 


Costa-Rican Minister of War has 
obtained from the Congress of that 
country authority to declare war upon 
Nicaragua. The armed Costa-Rican 
forces on the Nica an border are re- 
garded by the Uni States as a men- 
ace to Nicaragua and this Government 
will take such steps as are necessary to 
maintain Nicaraguan sovereignty. 


DOMESTIC 


June 4.—The Woman-Suffrage Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution ~is 
adopted by the United States Senate 
by a vote of 56to 25. The ratification of 
thirty-six States is now needed to make 
the amendment become effective. 


June 5.—Postmaster - General Burleson 
orders the telegraph and telephone lines 
returned to their owners. Following the 
Postmaster-General’s action a general 
strike of telegraphers is ordered in ten 
Southeastern States. 


June 6.—President S. J. Konenkamp, of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, announces that he. will call a 
nation-wide strike*of members of the 
Union in support of the strike called in 
ten Southeastern States following the 
return of the wire systems to private 
operation. 


The House fMilitary Affairs Committee 
cuts the Army down to an average of 
400,000 men for the coming fiscal year. 
Secretary Baker had requested 
American Army of 509,000. 


Radicals are planning to begin on July 4 

a five days’ demonstration against the 

“ruling class,” according to informa- 
tion ‘obtained by Federal authorities. 


June 7.—Governor Hobby of Texas has 
asked Secretary Baker for the pro- 
tection of Federal troops against 
Mexican rebels, declaring that the 
situation on the border is critical. 

A naticn-wide strike of telegraph- and 
telephone-operators who are members of 
the;Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 


America, is ordered to take effect on 
June 11. The,telephone-operators and 
electrical workers are to go out on 


June 16. 


.The Boy Scouts start a nation-wide cam- 
. . — . . . 
paign for a million associate members 
who may be used as leaders of scouts. 


June 8.—Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board asks Congress for a final ap- 
propriation of a little more than $600,- 
000,000. to wind up the Government’s 
ship-building operations. 


June 9.—The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reports out a bill appropriating 
$750,000,000 to cover railroad defi- 
cits, and to meet the needs of the 
immediate future. Director - General 
of Railroads Hines had asked for 
$1,200,000,000. 


June 10.—The State legislatures of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan ratify the 
Woman-SuffrageAmendment. 


The House of Representatives approves 
the action of its Appropriations Com- 
mittee in cutting the appropriation for 
the Railroad Administration from $1,- 
200,000,000 to $750,000,000, by passing 
a railroad-deficieney bill appropriating 
the smaller sum by a vote of 305 to 4 





Apropos of June.—June is the circus 
month—also the month of some one- 
ring affairs that lead to circuses later.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Resourceful.—‘‘ Jack, I’m going to tear 
up those new photographs of mine; they 
look ten years older than I do.” 

““Nonsense! Put them away until you 





eatch up with them.”—Boston Transcript. 
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~Inflamed Sums—the 
“calse o f tooth-base decay 


“ 







































UST as the 
strength of a 
building is de- 
pendent upon its 
foundations, so are 
healthy teeth depen- 
dem upon healthy 
gums. 


Permit the gums 
to become inflamed 
of-tender and you 
weaken the founda- 
tion of the teeth. 
This condition is 
called Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease). 
Loosening of teeth 
is a direct result. 
And spongy, reced- 
ing gums invite 
painful tdoth-base 
decay. 


Pyorrhea (Riggs 
Disease) attacks four 
out of five people who 
are over forty. And 
many under that age 
also. Its first symprom 
is tender gums. So 
you should look to 

our gums! Use 

‘orhan’s, which posi- 
tively prevents Pyor- 

if used in time 
and used consistent- 
ly. It also sciennfi- 
cally cleans the teeth 

—keeps them white 
and c'ean Brush 
your teeth with 
it. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


in U.S. and"Canada. 





FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave., N.Y. 


Connectives of English 5paack 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 
rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 254-860 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 




















FOR 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND WORK 


Everyone is wearing put- 
tees for golf, skating, walk- 
ing, riding, hunting, 
mountain climbing, to- 
bogganing, snowshoeing, 
etc. They are becoming 
as popular in America as 
in England and France 
for comfort, convenience 
and smartness. Used for 
military drill in schools 
and colleges. 


FOXxS 
F=P”"PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 
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FOX’S Spiral Puttees are “the puttees of the 

world.” They are quality through and through. 

They possess great durability. They will not fray 

or ravel at the edges. They are easy to put on 

and lie flat and smooth. Fine for Chauffeurs and 
Scouts. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN and BOYS 


Ouly the genuine FOX'S have a oma brass tag on 
each puttee, marked with the nam X and with 
R for right and L for left. Genuine FOX'S Puttees 
er full length and width. Write for the name 


MANLEY & JOHNSON 
Dept. C, 262 W. Broadway, New York City 








ealer who sells them in your city. 
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A Glance at Its Present Performance and Its Future 


By Harvey S. Firestone, President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


N. previous considerations of Ship by 

Truck activities° the truck express 

idea has | given prominence. 

The quick se of business men 
to this piliase’ of Ship by Truck suggests 
the presentation here of further data recently 
secured through The Firestone Ship - by 
Truck Bureau. 


For example, Omaha, Nebraska, and Flint, 
Michigan, have offered a valuable sugges- 
tion in the establishment of warehouses or 
freight stations used in common by the 
truck express companies entering these 
cities. :This permits convenient handling 
of through shipments and provides prompt 
er aren one truck line to another. 


The ‘inennhion of economy has been raised - 
in some quarters. . Ship by Truck seems 
to be offeririg lower<rates to’ the public 
than might be supposed. A case in point, 
is the investigation made of rates out of 
New York City, disclosing the fact that 
to many points in the state, in Connect- 
icut, in New Jersey, and Massachusetts, 
the truck express rates are lower than the 
railroad rates. 


Lower rates may not always be obtainable 
through Ship by Truck. But the shipper 
will realize the fact that thé extra speed, 
convenience and adaptability of the truck 
express systems may be had at the same 
or little‘more than prevailing freight rates. 
And--the-shipper- gains a certainty of 
delivery, an elimination.of goods damaged 
in transit;- ~a lowering of ‘boxing costs, and 
a favorable impression on his customers 
that could be obtained in no other way. 


Reports are coming in to the Akron office 
of the Firestone Ship by.Truék Bureau 
showing. with what enthusiasm business 
meres organizations and entire commu- 
nitigSare:aiding the development of truck 
express: lines. 

ae 
Macon, Georgia, recently arranged a Ship 
by Truck demonstration day to test the truck 
express idea. Four truck trains, one train 
to a route, moved 100 tons of goods to towns 
within 50'miles of Macon. The demonstra- 
tion. Was an education to merchants of the 
smaller towns as well as to shippers in Ma- 
con.. A saving in-time of from 1 to 10 days 
was accomplished. 


The Chamber of Commerce of York, Penn- 
sylvania, seems to have an unusual record 
in spreading the knowledge of truck lines, 
routes and schedules among local business 
men. Among other things, a transportation 
map has been prepared which shows Ship by 
Truck routes to the immediate towns sur- 











Firestone Ship by Truck 
Bureaus are now in opera- 
tion in the following cities: 


Akron, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany, N. Y. Sveaee, 7 
Atlanta, i Minneapolis, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga Minot. N. D.. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New York City 
New Orleans, La. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oakland, Cal. 
Charlotte, N.C. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pottland, Oregon 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, lowa 


Detroit, Mich. Sacramento, Cal. 

El Paso, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. 

Erie, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fargo, N.D. San Antonio, Tex. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
SytacuSe, N. Y. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston;»Tex. 
Indianapolis“iInd. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Toledo, Ohio 
Kansas City,-Mo. Washington, D. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Wichita, Kan. 


Louisville, Ky. Youngstown, Ohio 
Call up your Local Bureau for Names of 
Lines, Rates, Schedules and Other In- 
formation. Regarding Truck Shipment 








rounding York, and also to Pittsburgh on 
the west, as far north as Buffalo, eastward 
to Philadelphia and New York, and a route 
south to Baltimore and W. ashington. 


will move fresh. meat to Toledo‘in about.6 
hours as compared with 2% ‘days’ by rail. 


| With -the* local Firestone Ship 
Detroit has proved that refrigerator trueks 


A Chicago packer ships to branch houses by 
a 12-ton semi-trailer. 


A large ice cream company of Cleveland has 

reduced transportation costs directly by 

operating trucks to Limaville—a distance of 

fifty miles—delivering ice cream and ice to 
their dealers on their down trip and bring- 
ing in cream on the return trip. - Former 
delays and wastage, due to the insuffi- 
cient railway service, were eliminated 
through this practical application of motor 
trucking. 


The activities of Detroit in fostering truck 
transportation for the benefit of local 
shippers recently took the form of a 
parade so extensive as to require two 
hours to pass a given point. It is such 
promotional work as this that is respon- 
sible for the present widespread appre- 
ciation of the truck as a factor to be 
reckoned with in nearly all phases of dis- 
tribution. 


Even a cursory study of the growth of 
the truck express systems inclines one 
to agree with that official in charge of 
engineering and maintenance for the 
U. S. Railroad Administration, who said 
recently: 


“‘Where, heretofore, development of the 
country for 50 miles either side of a 
trunk ‘litie of railroad has required the 
construction of light branch lines, it is 
a question to be seriously considered 
whether this policy should be continued 
or. whether good roads should be con- 
structed and the products of farms and 
passenger :travel should not be handled 
by motor -trucks to the main lines. * * * 
Investigation: of this subject may show 
the desirability of the taking up of many 
branch line railroads -and utilizing the 
abandoned roadbed for improved motor 
road.”’ f 


If. you are a shipper you may well ask 
yourself: “Am I profiting by what Ship 
by> Truck. has to offer?”’ If the question 
interests-you, let us suggest that you consult 
by. Truck 
Bureau, the central Firestone Ship by Truck 
Bureau in Akron, Ohio, ‘or your local 
Chamber of Commerce: 
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Giant Cords and 
Demountahlelims. 
Reasons why~ 
Over Half 
The Truck 
Tonnage of 
America is 
Carried on 
Firestone 

















| INVESTMENTS -AND - FINANCE 

















SUGGESTIONS FOR DIVERSIFIED 
STOCK INVESTMENTS 


OHN MOODY has long been known in 
financial New York as one of the most 
experienced and conservative among 

observers of stock-market conditions, who 
writes constantly of them with a view, 
not to promoting a brokerage. business for 
himself, but to inform investors, who in 
some way pay for his services. For many 


years he was the editor of Moody's Maga- 
zine, a financial monthly. His name 
as again been widely known from 


““Moody’s Manual.” In later years it 
has béen kept familiar by ‘Moody's 
Analyses of Railroads and Industrials.” 
When, therefore, Mr. Moody puts forth a 
series of lists of diversified stock invest- 
ments, rails, industrials, and publie utili- 
ties, they may be taken as the result of 
unusual knowledge and _ conservatism. 
This he has recently done in one of the 
leaflets of his “‘ Investors Serviee.”” First he 
names some rails as ‘‘among the best that 
could very well be picked out, having in 
mind both the government guaranty and 
the probability of a return to private owner- 
ship.” Then he gives some industrial ecom- 
mon stocks, “‘all strictly investment issues, 
which, with one or two exceptions, can 
be relied upon to give a good account of 
themselves through all the changes that 
are bound to follow the war.”’ Industrial 
preferreds are also enumerated, ‘all high- 
grade and involve practically norisk.”” The 
public utilities stocks, however, “‘ vary from 
high-grade investments to speculations; 
but each one looks attractive within its 





elass.”” Following are the rails in his 
list : 
Dividend Price Y ya ati ng 
Stock Per Cent. Per ( 
I oath ities sis ecg ese 6 102% 5 85. A 
Atlantie Coast Line............. 5 107 54 A 
Sa «& . ee See t 6714 5.92 Baa 
Se ae 7 9915 7.03 A 
fiscal «& Sasi Bias’ dine 7 121 5.78 Aa 
aaa 7 9916 7.03 A 
Ne®folk & Western. Stas, Jew sak 7 10934 6.37 Aa 
New York Central.............. 5 8244 6.05 A 
ae 6 113 5.30 A 
Union Pacific.................- 10 138% 7.2 A 


# One could hardly make a mistake,” 
says Mr. Moody, “in purchasing any of 
t rails, altho, of course, there is a con- 
sic ble difference in the situation of the 
stoeks individually.”” As a usual thing, 
the stability of investments is reflected in 
their yields; ‘“‘but this appears here not to 
be the case.”” He cites for example, that 
at current prices Northern Pacifie “ yields a 
great deal more than Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and in spite of its relatively lower price, 
it is a much higher-grade investment and 
has a more stable traffic.” Atchison, he 
describes as an agricultural road which has 
almost an ideal traffic, its management 
progressive and its earnings “‘even now 
are doing well.”’ Atchison is “one of .the 
few railroad stocks which would not be 
seriously injured even if Congress should 
make no provision for undoing the damage 
which the Government has done to the 
earning power of railroads.” 

Atlanti¢ Coast Line is “‘a strictly high- 
grade investment; but just now, of course, 
the Company is suffering from depression 
of the lumber trade, and earnings are not 
doing very well.” Other roads are com- 
mented on: 

Ce ena aw se e & Ohio made immense 
earnings during the war out of the soft-coal 
boom and benefited to a large extent by 








the diversion of traffic to itself from the 
roads lying parallel and further north. 
This diversion was eaused by the freight 
congestion on these latter roads—especially 
in the case of-freight for export. The out- 
look for the Chesapeake & Ohio property 
is good, however, even if all this diverted 
traffic should be lost. 

‘Great Northern Preferred is one of 
half a dozen of the very best railroad stocks 
in the country; and its low price and high 
yield just now may be attributed in part 
to the great depression of the iron-ore trade: 
Iron ore is the biggest single item in the 
business of the company, and the outlook 
for an active demand for ore is not good 
just now. 

“Louisville & Nashville is in a very 
strong position and its yield is a fairly good 
index to that position. Its traffic is well 
diversified, but is not, perhaps, quite so 
exceptionally stable as that of pr roads 
as Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
Ate ehison. 

“The Northern Pacific has one of. the 
finest businesses in the country The two 
big factors in it are the spring-w wheat pro- 
duction, measured in value rather than 
tonnage, and the Northwestern lumber 
trade, measured in tonnage rather than 
value. The spring-wheat crop largely 
determines the prosperity of the patrons 
of the road, and the activity of the lumber 
trade has a great influence upon the total 
of the road’s traffic, since lumber is the 
most important item therein. 

“Norfolk & Western is one of the 
highest-grade railroad stocks in the United 
States, or at least in the Eastern half of 
the country. Its traffic is nearly all soft 
eoal; and its engines, cars, tracks, and 


tueminals are all especially designed for the: 


handling of coal in vast quantities. Con- 
sequently, the company is able to make a 
wide margin of profit even at very low rates 
per ton per mile; and this business has 
behind it the promise contained in the 
practically inexhaustible coal-reserves of 
West Virginia. 

“New York Central is now one of the 
most successful roads in the East owing 
in part to the export boom. It is a great 
earrier of goods for export. Besides this, 
its stock was placed in a permanently 
stronger position by the recent consolida- 
tion, and its outlook is good. 

“Southern Pacific has been steadily 
building up for a series of years and now 
ranks among the best of our railroad stoeks, 
altho it is perhaps not quite so high-grade 
as Union Paeifie, Atchison, and one or two 
others. The oil-lands question is not really 
so important, but the investment in Mexico 
may be important in the long run. At this 
price the stock looks a bit high. 

‘‘Union Pacifie has strong claims to the 
position of the best railroad stock west of 
the Mississippi River. Its traffic is largely 
agricultural and is as stable as that of any 
road in the United States. The margin of 
profit is wide, and the management is 
conservative.” ; 

Mr. Moody then gives his list of ten 
common and ten preferred industrials, with 
comments from which the following is 
taken: 


Dividend Price Yield Rating 
Stock Per Cent. Per Cent. 

American Sugar...............- 7 133% 5.20 A 
Americay Tobacco... .¢.,:..2.- 20 210 = 9.52 A 
General __ = FSR 8 16844 4.77 Aa 
General Motors................ 12 20 8656.7 =A 
General Chemical.............. 8 195 4.10 Aaa 
International Harvester......... 6 131% 4.60 Aa 
Sears-Roebuck................. 8 2014 3.98 A 
Swift & Company.............. 8 13744 5.82 A 
pS. RRR a 10 28044 3.57 A 
United Shoe Machinery......... 8 53% 3.71 Baa 


“American Sugar is in a very strong 
position because in all the movement of 
sugar prices the raw and refined remain 
just about so far apart, causing not very 


| 





much change in the margin of difference 
out of which this company makes its refining 
produets. 

“‘American Tobacco is selling low for a 
20 per cent. stock because of the difficulties 
brought on by the high war-price of raw 
tobacco. - This company is chiefly a manu- 
facturer, and when raw tobacco—which has 
been selling 200 per cent. above normal 
prices—goes back to normal it ought to 
help this stock-rather than -hurt it. 

“General Electric was greatly helped 
by the war, and it may possibly prove that 
the war permanently interrupted the 
shrinking tendencyfof the margin of profit in 
the electrical manufactur ing business. Even 
at this high price, the stock looks good. 

“General Motors may even at these 
prices prové to be not a bad investment in 
the motor industry. The company 
showing a wonderful expansion and the 
whole nation appears to be motor-mad. 
There is no knowing to what lengths the 
public buying of automobiles may go, since 
even those who can not afford cars are 
buying them on instalments and standing 
them in their garages except on Sundays 
and holidays. , 

“General Chemical is.a sort of an invest- 
ment in the’tew and expanding chemical 
industries of ‘this-country. The war gave a 
great stimulus to chemical manufacture 
and espécially to dyes. With suitable tariff 
protection we may, perhaps, remain inde- 

ndent of German dyes; and to say the 
east, the holders of chemical stocks believe 
that we will. 

“International Harvester is in a strong 
position because of the great prosperity of 
agriculture and of the splendid way in 
whieh. the farmers are equipping their 

lants. One does not stop at a farm- 
3, and pump a drink of water from a 
but rather he draws it from 


is 


well any more; 


ta tank kept full from some deep well: by 


means of a gasoline or electric motor. The 
wells are going the ways of the sickle, 
seythe, eradle, flail, etc. 

** Sears-Roebuck seas 
vantages of a great retail distributing 
business. It is one ol those companies 
whose business grows a little in bad years 
and a lot in good years, but never seems to 
know how to stand still. 

“Swift & Company has long been doing 
well for stockholders by making a small 
profit. of 2 to 5 per cent. on a vast and 
growing volume of business. Probably all 
the Government suits will never be able to 
break up its prosperity because the profit 
per animal or per pound is so small as to be 
beyond criticism. 

“Texas stock is a good-investment in the 
oil industry. -The company has had a 
phenomenal career and there is no sign of 
its ending. Petroleum may go back to 
peace prices; but the growth of the in- 
dustry is in the West and Southwest, and 
so is the Texas Company. 

**United Shoe Machinery is indirectly 
benefiting just now from the great world- 
wide demand for shoes and from the in- 
cidental demand for the machinery with 
which to make them. 


all’ the ad- 


Dividend Price Yield Rating 


Stock PerCent. _ Per Cent. 
American Hide & Leather....... 7 12334 5.69 Baa 
American Car & Foundry... ..... 7 11634 5.98 Aaa 
American Smelting. ............ 7 107 6.54 A 
American Sumatra Tobacco... . . 7 95 7.36 A 

8 112 7.14 Aa 
7 111% 6.30 Aa 
7. 106 6.60 A 

6 98 6.12 Baa 
7 116% 6.00 Aa 
8 113% 7.02 Baa 





‘* Preferred idontiiale as a class are not 
entitled to anything more than their 
regular dividends, no matter how much 
the companies may earn. All of these 
stocks are so high grade that but little 
comment is necessary. 

“American Hide & Leather Preferred 
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Tires You Can Trust 


In his touring, as in his racing, 
Barney Oldfield has always been far 
more than a successful driver and 
the greatest tire user in the world. 


He has been a student—a pioneer. 


For nearly 20 years, 
each day has found 
him dependent for 
comfort and safety 
on the tires of his 
cars. He must have 
tires he could trust. 
So he studied tires 
of many types and 
makes. 


Systematically he 
tried out and estab- 
lished certain in- 
fallible principles 
of trustworthy tire 
design and ma- 
terials. 


On track and road 


Oldfields. 








Ask Your Tire Dealer for 
Accept No Others. 


these tires fulfilled 
his highest hopes. 
They had lost noth- 
ing in resiliency and 
speed; they had 
gained notably in 
strength and long 
life. 


These are the tires 
we have now placed 
on the market. 
They bear Mr. Old- 
field’s name and 
carry his frank rec- 
ommendation that 
you can trust them 
to the absolute limit 
of tire wear and 
endurance. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE Co. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND.O. 


Tires Built” 
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you are thinki 
about INVESTMENTS 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT 
may be of value to you through 
the INFORMATION ON IN- 
~VESTMENTS thatitcan furnish. 


Our AIM isto HELP INVEST- 
ORS by analyzing securities, thus 
enabling them to avoid making 
unwise investments. 


Our POLICY is to offer to in- 
vestors only SUCH SECURI- 
TIES as WE BUY for our own 


account. 


Our PRESENT OFFERINGS, 
a description of which will be sent 
on request, include United States 
Government bonds, bonds of 
Foreign Governments, high grade 
municipal, railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds, yielding from 
4.40% to 6.50% 


you are thinki 
Soest BANKING~ 


Our BANKINGand FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS, with world- 
wide facilities established through 
the greatest banks in all countries, 
may be of value to you in many 
ways, for example: 


—financing imports and exports 


—handling commercial banking, 
domestic and foreign 


—handling personal active or in- 
active 


deposits 


—depositing funds 
for special pur- 
poses 


—securing credit and 
trade information, 
foreign and do- 
mestic 








—collecting foreign 
coupons 


—transferring funds 
by telegraph and 
cable 





—issuing travellers’ credits in 
dollars and sterling 


— issuing documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the world 


—handling practically every kind 
of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member Federa! Reserve System 
New York 


Astor Trust 
3 
5th Ave. at 42d St. 


— 








town 
16 Wall Serest 
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has had a big advance in anticipation of the 
wiping out of the funded debt. American 
Car & Foundry Preferred is selling high on 
its long dividend record: and partly also on 
account of the very satisfactory earnings 
which the company is now making. Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Preferred looks 
rather cheap; for while the business just 
now is not the best in the world, there is 
surely nothing that threatens the position 
of this stoek. 

“Central Leather is selling high in 
sympathy with the boom in the leather 
trade. The current price looks to be just 
about what this preferred stock should be 
intrinsically worth in the long run. Good- 
rich is enjoying a very profitable business 
incidental to the motor boom. Prices of 
finished rubber goods are coming down 
some, but the decline is partly offset by 
the fall in ecrude-rubber prices;; and 
besides this it does not threaten the posi- 
tion of this preferred stock.” 


Finally Mr. Moody gives a list of ‘ten 
selected public utility stocks as follows: 
Stock Dividend Price Yield Rating 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Consolidated Gas, New York . 7 102'4 6.84 Baa 
Consolidated Gas, Baltimore... . . 8 11154 7.15 Baa 
Montana Power................ 5 76 6.57 Ba 
Northern States Power.......... 0 72 sa Caa 
Pacifie Gas & Electric........... 5 3S] £78 
Southern California Edison... . . 7 8715 7.99 Ba 
Western Power Pfd............. 4 70 5.71 B 
Western Umion................. 7 913g 7.65 Baa 


‘Here is a great variety of grades and 
yields. Public- utility .stocks generally 
gave a good account of themselves during 
the war by showing ability to keep ex- 
penses down and maintain earnings. The 
electric railways were an exception, and 
even the power companies during 1918 
suffered some from the high cost of coal.” 

THE GREAT INCREASE IN BANK 

OFFICE-SPACE 

Sinee the war began many of the largest 
banks in New York City have doubled 
their office-space, owing to expansion in 
their business, including the demands made 
by war-financing. The National City 
Bank has had’ to purchase unexpired 
leases in its own building and to take 
additional quarters outside. Similar steps 
have been found necessary by the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the } National Bank of 
Commerce, while the reserve banks have 
had a phenomenal growth. The demands 
of the banks have, in facet, been one of 
the causes which have contributed to the 
congestion of .office-space in Wall Street. 
With their business expanding by leaps 
and bounds during this period, most banks 
have been obliged approximately to double 
their quarters and personnel. Many a 
brokerage house, industrial concern, and 
legal firm has, in consequence, been crowd- 
ed out of offices they had occupied for years 
in order to make room for this growth. 
Even then sufficient space was not always 
obtained, and banks were forced to lease 
additional quarters outside their buildings 
or acquire adjoining property, or erect 
new structures for the accommodation of 
their increasing business. The Wall Street 
Journal, noting these facts, says further: 


“Phe reasons for this tremendous ex- 
pansion of the banking business have be- 
come familiar to even the casual observer 
of banking developments. It has. been 
most marked since our entry into the war, 
for the Government jn financing its war- 
operations and extending aid to the Allies 
has had to lean heavily on the banks of the 
country. They have been indispensable 
in the successful flotation of the several 
Liberty Loan issues and the intervening 
emissions of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

“The rapid strides the banks have made 
in the last five jos t str’ ly iiasieased 
by the case of the ia | City Ban 
Tn 1914 the three top hare of its uilding 
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Guide to Safe 


6% July 
Investments 


oO! UR July Investment List 

is a guide to safe and de- 
pendable investments yield- 
ing full 6%. It describes a 
well-diversified list of sound 
first mortgage bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus 
Plan, in $1,000 and $500 
amounts, maturing in two to 
ten years. 
Every investor seeking sound 
securities which free their 
holder from worry and care 
should write at once for our 
July List. Specify 

Circular No. F-920 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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GOLD BONDS 


Secured by income-bringing. Fireproof Apart- 
ment and Business Properties located in the 


larger, most prosperous cities of the rich and 
0 growing SOUTH. 
Our Safeguarded Gold Bonds are of established 


strength. They are not speculative. Banks. Trustees and in- 
dividuals in every part « of the Nation have pu chased them. All 
pronounce them *‘ prompt paying and superior.'' Denominations: 
$1 —_ Interest payable monthly, in advance 
he BANKING CREDENTIALS" and 
air tek st SERVICE. how this protects and safeguard 
the Bond Buyer's Investment Intere 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
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were occupied by tenants. But ‘as ‘its 

to increase with the prog? 
ress of the war and. the establishment of 
a network of branches throughout Latin 
America, the bank declin to renew 
leases and took over the vacated offices for 
its own purposes. Later, when the pres- 
sure of its rapidly expanding departments 
became more intense, it commenced to 
purchase unexpired leases. Since a few 
months ago the building has been free of all 
but affiliated tenants, namely, the National 
City Company, the International Banking 
Corporation, and the legal firm of Sherman 
& Sterling, attorneys for the bank. 

“In addition, the bank has leased space 
at 60 Wall Street and in Lord’s- Court 
Building, where it has housed its statistical 
and ‘educational departments. But that 
the bank is still prest for r quarters 
is evidenced by the fact that May 1, last, 
it discontinued the dining-room which it 

for years maintained for its employes, 
who are now obliged to lunch outside. 
_In the meantime the bank’s persorinel has 
also shown a phenomenal growth. In 
1914 the number of its employees was 
about 1,000. Now it stands at 2,000 in 
the city and 900 distributed among the 
foreign branches. Including the officers, 
oe entire staff now numbers about 

“‘Ranking second din size to the Na- 
tional City Bank, among banking institu- 
tions of the country, the Guaranty Trust 
Company has shared in a notable degree in 
the general sapenoen which banking has 
undergone in the past several years; and it 
has been compelled to enlarge its offices ac- 
cordingly. Soon after its occupancy in 
1913 of the building on Broadway, it 
leased the former offices of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank on the und floor of the 
Clearing House Building on Cedar Street. 
With the increase of ‘business incident to 
the war, it even outgrew this additional 
space, and in 1917 it completed and oc- 
cupied the annex in the rear of the Broad- 
way building, thereby more than doubling 
its office-space. 

“‘At present the company occupies a 
total floor area of 207,000 square feet, 
against 57,000 square feet in 1914, and 
employs 2,700 persons, including those at 
its four European branches, compared 
with 550 in 1914. Since the beginning 
of the war it has established branches in 
Paris, Liverpool, and Brussels. Owing 
to its being appointed as one of three 
European depositaries of the United 
States Government during our participa- 
tion in the war, its London and Paris 
branches have shown an enormous expan- 
sion. The Paris branch has now 300 em- 
ployes on its payroll, against only 50 in 
April of 1917. 

“The National Bank of Commerce has 
more than doubled its office equipment 
since the world- war commenced. As 
against a building-space of 30,000 square 
feet in December, 1915, its quarters now 
embrace a total floor area of 72,000 square 
feet, or the equivalent of ten full floors 
of its building. The expansion of its 

uarters has been especially rapid since 
the first of the present year, when the 
office area covered 52,000 square feet. 
Recently it purchased the adjoining build- 
ing at 35 Nassau Street, which it had oc- 
eupied under lease for about a year. Its 
staff has increased from about 400 to 850 
in the last five years. 

“During the war- period the Chase 
National Bank practically doubled its 
capacity. When it moved into its present 
quarters in the Adams Express Building 
in January, 1915, it occupied the first 
two floors. .Since then it has taken over 
the third and a part of the fourth floor. 
Its staff has increased froni 234 employees 
on ey y 1, 1914, to over 700 at present. 

“As a State institution with authority 
to maintain branches within the city 
limits, the expansion in business of the 
Corn Exe Bank has been partly 
reflected -in the increase of the number 
of its branch offices. With the openii 
of tke branch in Sheridan Square, the 





| are beautiful, safe, enduring, 
No SHINGLES that money can buy have greater 


beauty than these, for their color is a natural 
color—the fadeless red or green of the everlasting 
slate itself. 


The facets of the chipped slate catch the light from 
any angle, enriching the coloration and embellishing 
the beauty of the finest home. 


Because of their woolfelt base and elastic asphalt body, 
they can be laid on any surface and bent over the edge 
of rounded eaves without cracking. 


And these shingles are spark-proof, absolutely non- 
curling and non-splitting. They are wind-proof as well 
as water-proof. 


Fortunately, the great economies due to immense quantity 
production in the Carey factories, cut the cost of these 
longer-lasting shingles. They are the economical buy for 
the smallest or largest home; for any building with a 
pitched roof. Send for folder. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Mills Avenue, Lockland 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Roofing Materials, Asbestos and 


Asphalt Products, Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Wall Board. 
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HE majority of the leading motor 
car engineers ‘‘specify’’ the Nagel 
Ammeter for motor car equipment. Over 
1,000,000 in use. It should be on your car. 


Standard equipment on the following cars: 


Auburn, Allen, Briscoe, Chevrolet, Collier, Economy, 
Empire, Maxwell, Mitchell, Moline- Knight, Moore, 
Overland, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Pan, Piedmont, 
Stephens, Scripps-Booth, Willys-Knight passenger 
cars and Collier and Gramm-Bernstein trucks. Also 
endorsed by use by the makers of the Auto-Lite and 
Remy Starting and Lighting Systems. 


The largest manufacturers of 
ammeters inthe world~~~ 


ee W.GNAGEL ELFGTRIC 


TOLEDO, OAIO. 
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will have in operation a total of forty- 
two branches, compared with thirty-three 


in 1914. Over 25,000 additional accounts, 


og been opened ‘with the bank since the 
beginning of the war. To handle this 
accession of business, it has extended its 
quarters over the entire first floor of its 
building, occupying the former offices 

L 


' of the Stock Exchange firm of N. 


Carpenter & Co., and in addition it has 
installed some of ‘its departments on the 
entire fifth floor. 

“About a year ago the National Park 
erected a fiv o-story addition to its present 
building, covering an area of 1,200 square 
feet. Its employees now total about 450, 
representing an increase of approximately 
twenty-five per cent. over the prewar 
period; The bank has recently opened a 
trust department under the authority 
granted by the Phelan Act. Other na- 
tional banks of the city have already taken 
or are contemplating a similar step, and 
this has increased the need of greater 
banking quarters. 

“In 1914 the American Exchange 
Bank’s quarters covered the first, second, 
and third floors of its building. Since 
then it has expanded into the fourth and 
fifth floors, and is now preparing to occupy 
the sixth. Its staff has grown from 159 
elerks and 6 officers, in 1914, to the present 

number of 346 clerks and 15 officers. 

“Bankers Trust Company also shows a 
considerable increase in its equipment dur- 
ing the period under review. Five years 
ago its quarters embraced the two base- 
ments and the first three floors of its 
building. Now it includes in addition 
the fourth and a part of the seventh floors. 
Its personnel at present totals about 
650, or an increase of sixty per cent. 

“*Of local banking institutions the great- 
est relative growth has naturally been ex- 
perienced by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Its expansion dates principally from our 
participation in the war, when member 

banks began to avail themselves of its 
rediscount facilities and the Government 
required its services as fiscal agent in this 
Reserve District in connection with its 
disbursements and Liberty Loan flotations. 

“To perform the duties that were thus 
suddenly imposed upon it, the bank has 
been forced to increase its office area, until 
now, in addition to the corner space on the 
ground floor of the Equitable Building, 
it occupies by lease the entire twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth floors, one-half of 
the fifth and a quarter of the fourth floor. 
To provide itself with a permanent home, 
the institution has purchased at a cost of 
approximately $3,000,000 the block front 
on the east side of Nassau Street, between 
Liberty and Maiden Lane, covering an 
area of 38,000 square feet. Work on the 
proposed building will probably commence 
as soon as the Government financing is 
out of the way and conditions are other- 
wise favorable.” 


MR. HOOVER’S VIEWS OF EUROPEAN 
NEEDS 

After Mr. Vanderlip’s recent statements 
as to the financial needs of Europe and 
the certainty that the United States will 
have to be depended on largely to meet 
them, The Financial World, in the week end- 
ing June 14, had from Paris an interesting 
statement on the same subject by Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover, who agreed with Mr. 
Vanderlip that American financial aid 
was in Europe a major need. Credits 
given in definite and organized manner 
would, however, be able to rehabilitate 
industry in Europe and make possible the 
return of men to productive labor. After 
having said that our recent “‘ economic de- 
lirium tremens would end with peace,” Mr. 
Hoover was asked for a statement as to the 
financial requirements of Europe from the 
United States during the next year, and to 
an Associated Press correspondent he said: 


‘Any statement is premised upon peace 
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The Supreme Ignition Test — 


“ 


Fi | The life or death necessity for a continuous power 
stream is the reason for the popularity of Bosch 
Mabnetc Ignition among airmen. The same surety of 
ignition service which Bosch—America’s Supreme Ignition . 
System—has given thousands of aviation motors is assured 


‘in any Bosch Equipt Engine. 


There is 2 Bosch Magneto with special finings fon now 
for your automobile, tractor or in ioe 
Bosch. You can i it. 
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A Week's Cruise on4 Fite 5 


Buffaloto “OC Meals an 
ey are Berth | 
ind Retarn jj Included | 





2200 mile trip from Buffalo to Chicago and return, through Lakes Erie, St. ‘Clair, 
Huron, Michigan and Georgian Bay, viewing the beautiful scenery of the Detroit 
River and St. Clair Flats, the “Venice of America,” stopping at Cleveland, Detroit, 
historic Mackinac Island and Parry Sound—gateway to the 30,000 Islands. 


The Big, ee greicent New 


Cruising Ship “South American” 


is equipped to Gnsee a ual to —~ Bast Atlantic Liners, and offers many innovations for travel, 
comfort and am: ent —a ballroom rchestra, children’s open air playgrounds and deck games 
—all these are ym St ond stebahet rugs easily available. The “South American” was 
lanned te built for mn ob, in every quarter, with p and sun decks of unusual width, 
a grand salon, commodious lounging rooms, and and service rooms for perfect catering. 
and parlor rooms are all outside (no a ae ———_ have epter size windows or ports 
to insure perfect ventilation; have running water, fc belis and electric ights. Parlors have brass 
beds, some with —_ beds, others with twin beds, baths —y toilets. The cuisine is the best a mas- 
ter cheuned and chef can produce. For beautifully illustrated folder fall information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


apply CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN and TRANSIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY, INC., Agents, 2 Lafayette Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
W. H. BLACK, General eaaenger Lee 314 S. ‘Clore Street, eee ILL. 











PEOPLE who are che mos YOU, can be sure of the 
particular about the trunks trunk you select if you 
A ng have Hartmann are sure it bears the name 
Trunks. Hartmann. 
Wardrobe Trunks with the name Hartmann 
A catalog sent you on request : 
J oeonetd nett TRUNK COMPANY, Besion, Wis. i 











and the return of Europe to work. I do 
not take it we will finance any more wars 
in Europe, directly or indireetly, nor: that 
we will provide money to enable the people 
of Europe to live without work, or to work 
part time, as at present all over Europe. 

“The amount of credits from the 
United States to Europe during the year 
after peace revolves around the inability 
of the nations to pay for (a) raw material, 
machinery, and tools, (b) food, (c) curreney 
reorganization, and (d) interest on money 
borrowed from our Government. 

“The velume of financial assistance 
needed, and the solution therefor, varies 
with the situation in each State. Neutral 
states are flourishing and need cause no 
concern. Roumania, Greater Servia, Bul- 
garia, Arabia, Turkey, except Armenia, 
Portugal, Greece, and H ungary will be 
virtually self-supporting. In fact, some 
of them should be able to export food, and 
with other commodities they can export 
they can pretty well prov ide for all their 
necessities, except, perhaps, railway recon- 
struction material, agricultural implements, 
and currency reorganization. These states 
represent nearly one-third the population 
of Europe. 

**Poland and the Baltic states will pro- 
duce almost enough bread, grains, and 

vegetables for their own people, but. will 
be short of fats. If they secure-resources 
for currency reorganization and some work- 
ing capital for raw material imports so as 
to get exports going, they should, with 
economy, be self- supporting within a very 
few months. Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, 
and Finland have a larger import problem, 
for they always require breadstuffs, meats, 
and fats throughout the year to supple- 
ment their own production. These people 
are already moving energetically to get 
their industries going, even under the 
terrible difficulties presented by the armis- 
tice situation. They must have working 
capital to reorganize their currencies, pro- 
vide raw material, and meet the food- 
problem for a _ while. The economic 
problems of most of these states are simple 
when compared with the larger European 
nations, and the world will be astonished 
with their recovery if they have peace. 

“There will be great poverty among 
individuals who have suffered loss directly 
from the war and these individuals will 
comprise a proper scene for charitable work 
for many years, but it will be individual, 
not national, as has been the case this last 
winter. 

“The condition of Ge rmany and German 
Austria can not be discust intelligently 
until peace is signed. Of the 70,000,000 
Germans in these two states some 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 lived before the war by 
trade, by the import of raw material and 
export in exchange for food and other 
necessities, and these can not be sup- 
ported on the land. How they will pay an 
indemnity and at the same time secure 

credits for raw mate rials is. a problem for 

the new commission whose duty it will be 
to secure maximum reparation. If they 
do not get raw material and food they will 
never be able to pay indemnities. In any 
event, one possibility that must not be 
overlooked is that 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
of this population may emigrate eastward 
or overseas under the economic pressure 
which will be their fate at best. 

‘The larger Allied states have, of course, 
an up-hill load to pull in the resurrection 
of industry and their economic life. France 
has the smallest need of the three for 
food imports. Great Britain can feed her- 
self largely from her colonies, but both 
will need financial help in the providing of 
credits for raw material, and Italy will need 
not only assistance in raw materials, but 
in the providing of food-supplies. They 
will also want relief*from the payment of 
interest for some time on what they owe 
the American Treasury. 

“Altogether, the dominant problem in 
the rehabilitation of Europe is one wholly 
of credits with which to buy overseas, and 
if such financing can be provided Europe 
should be on a self-supporting basis within 
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another year. Whether the United States - 


will undertake a third s in our inter- 
vention in Europe must for Congress 
to: decide. - The first s was to end the 
war, the: second to f the people until 
peace and harvest, and the third may be 
to give our financial assistance to bring 
bac ; economie life. mi ‘ 

“Tn my own perso view the largest 

of the credits uired from the 
nited States should provided by 
private credits and we should, except for 
certain limited purposes, stop the lending 
of the money of our Government. Credits 
next year are required for business opera- 
tions, and when governments are engaged in 
business they are! always overspending and 
the years to come must be years of economy 
not extravagance. 

“I feel that something like.a billion dol- 
lars’ assistance from the American Govern- 
ment may be needed to join with the other 
Allies in the reorganization of the currencies 
of the new states, and to take care of some 
particularly acute and otherwise unsolvable 
situations. 

“On the other hand, much larger sums 
will be required from private credit for 
raw material and food, and jn order to 
secure that the private tredits to Govern- 
ments, and especially to indiyiduals, should 
be established, our Government would 
probably need to consider some further 
measures of encouragement in this direction. 
The credit of private individuals and firms 
of ‘even the most wrecked states of Europe 
is still worth something, and what is needed 
is to reestablish confidence in such credits. 
In this matter the Government could by 
different devices lend its assistance with 
comparatively little risk. In any event, 
some solution must be found, or we will 
again be faced with starvation jn some 
parts of Europe, on a lesser scale, next 
spring when the forthcoming harvest is 
exhausted. 

“We may have some further political 
revolutions in Europe, because the social 
pendulum has .not reached the point of 
stability in some spots, but in my view 
the great danger of the Red Terror and 
destruction byjBolshevism have been greatly 
mitigated and will have actually passed in 
some countries on the signing of peace. 

“If we undertake to give eredits we 
should undertake it in a definite, organ- 
ized manner. We should have consolidated, 
organized control of the assistance we give 
in sueh a way that it should be used only if 
economy in imports is maintained and if 
the definite rehabilitation of industry is 
undertaken—if the people return to work, 
if orderly government is preserved, fight- 
ing is stopt, disarmament is undertaken, 
and there is no discrimination against the 
United States in favor of other countries. 

‘“‘If these things; are done, the matter 
will be of nothing like such enormous 
figures as we have been handling during 
the war, and generally I look upon the 
third stage of our intervention in the 
assistance of Europe as less difficult and 
less expensive than the two previous stages. 

“Tf these things are not done, Euro 
will starve in spite of all we can do. The 
surplus of our productivity could not 
support a Europe of to-day’s idleness if 
every man of us worked fifteen hours 
daily.” 





Unfair Discrimination in India. — 
“WANTED: 2,000 pairs tin BATHING 
DRAWERS, delivery at Chowpatty Sun- 
day morning. Reply Box 533, Times of 
India.” 

Won’t the alligators be annoyed !— 
London Opinion. 





An Optimist.—Davuser—“ 1 got more 
than I expected for my last picture.” 

Frrenp—‘ Why, I thought your land- 
lord agreed to take it in lieu of next month’s 
rent.” 

Davuser-—“ Yes, but he raised my rent.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 
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The only steel ca 


1 An asbestos lining in a protected 

air chamber at top, bottom, sides, 
front and back, which renders the 
**Y and E’’ Fire-Wall Cabinet, by actual 
test, three times nearer fire-proof than 
any other steel filing cabinet. 


2 Automatic Safety Latches. A sim- 

ple device which absolutely prevents 
drawers from’ sliding opén when. the 
cabinet is tilted-in-a fire emergency or 
in routine re-arrangement. 


3 **Y and E’? Frictionless Rollers. So 
smooth and easy is the action that 


in any other. equipment, they are 
Get the’most for your investment. 








Makers of “Y and E’’ Filing 


Record Filing S 


Efficiency Desks 
“F Steel Shelving 


ire-Wall” Steel Cabinets 
Wood Filing Cabinets 





“Burtt LIKE A SAFE” 


binet with these 


five SAFE features 


you can pull out a drawer even when-it 
is loaded, with your finger nail. 


4 When closed, every drawer dove- 
tails with the cabinet frame like the 
flange of a safe doo1. 


5 “Y and E”’ System Planning. 

When you buy a “*Y and E’’ Prod- 
uct, you get unlimited systems service. 
For ‘‘Y and E’’ are not content to sell 
yowequipment, but without charge will 
devise the most efficient way for keeping 
your. records at lowest cost and with 
greatest convenience. 


In spite of all these exclusive features, besides. the advantages found: 


sold at standard cabinet prices, 


7; wilPpay you to write on your business letter-head, Sor our new booklet. 


‘YAWMAN «»> FRBE MFG.(0. 
Rochester, New York 


One store or representative in every city 


Devices and Office Systems 


4,000 “Y and E”’ Products 


afes Card Record Forms and Guides 
Shannon Arch Files . 


Vertical Filing Supplies Machine-Accounting Trays 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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Minnesota 


The bass are bit- 
ing; the muskies 
are striking. The 
cooling, nyo epmegrnn 
are wafting from the for- 
ests. Nature, i in its most 

mood, awaits 


you. 


CHOOSE FROM TEN 
THOUSAND LAKES 


Rough it in the open, or rest 
in ease, at well appointed 
hotels. Motor over splen- 
did roads or hike over old 
Indian trails. Game fish 
are swimming in the clear, 
cool depths awaiting the 
swish of your line. Come— 
Minnesota welcomes you, 


Write for full information 
about railroads, hotels and 
motor routes. 


Aeroplane view map folder of 
Minnesota, sent free on request. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Associati 


Operating Under the Direction of 
Minnesota Land and Lake 
Auractions Board 


50 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 











THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY..CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous commun ications. 








om. Pa.—* Kindly tell me 
from in ‘the. following: 


part of —em = 
*He occupied a from pleasant position in the 
room. 


From is a preposition introducing the phrase, 
“from pleasant position."” Far is the antecedent 
of from. Dr. James C. Fernald in his “English 
Grammar Simplified,"’-says: ‘The antecedent of 
@ preposition may be a noun, pronoun, adjective, 
verb, adverb, or an entire phrase; as, There is the 
steamer for Liverpool; ‘Some of the pupils were 
late; That is good for nothing; Run to your base; 
He came exactly at the. moment. on 


“W. F. Ww. ” Dresden. Mo. —*(1) In repeating 
the multiplication .table, is it better to say 


uantity, the subject 
lease give author of 
ure, but low aim is 


of the form? 
the quotation, ‘Not fai 
crime.’”” 


(1) Plural numbers take verbs in the plural. 
Say “Three times three are nine,”’ not ‘Three 
times three is nine;"’ ‘‘ Seven and five are twelve,” 
not “Seven and five is twelve,’’ because you have 
plural numbers here also. (2) The correct 
quotation is— 

‘Better have failed in the high aim, as I, 

Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed, 

As, God be t ed! I do not.’ 
—EizaBetu B. Browntnc. The Inn Album, iv. 


“G.E.J.,”"" Pine Bluff, Ark.—“ Please give the 
correct ronunciation of the name of the Russian 
dancer Paviowa." 

The name Pavlowa is correctly pronounced 
Pav’lo-va—a as in art, o as in obey, a as in sofa. 

“P. W. W.,”” New York, N. Y.—* Kindly give 
the meaning and derivation of the term, ‘the 
fourth estate.’” 


The fourth estate is the newspaper press. It is 
so designated humorously as a distinct power 
in the state. Formerly, the phrase designated 
the persons constituting the lowest and un- 
represented classes of society, as distinguished 
from the commons. 

“A. C. W.,"" Waynesboro, Pa.—‘(1) Why is 
Arkansas pronounced Arkansaw? We say Kansas, 
and Arkansas City.. (2) In the sentences, ‘If one 
wins first prize, surely he may rejoice’; ‘If one 
is fair in the discussion, he may well yield some- 
what to an opponent,’ why is it considered wrong 
to say he?” 

(1) The State of Arkansas has decreed that 
Arkansaw is the official pronunciation, and 
they base their decree on an early spelling of the 
word—Arkansaw. You will find the entire sub- 
ject treated in Part II of the “Handbook of 
American Indians,’’ published by the Bureau of 





Ethnology, Washington, D. C., pp. 333-339. (2) 
Dr. Vizetelly in his “ Desk-Book of Errors in 
English,"’ says: “One: Used sometimes as in 
writing narrative instead of ‘I,’ ‘he,’ or ‘a.’ 
Bain (‘Higher English Grammar’) says: ‘One 
should be followed by one and not by he (nor for 
that matter by I or a); as, ‘‘ What one sees or 
feels, one can not be sure that one sees or feels."’’ 
To begin with one and to continue with any one 
of the substitutes suggested would not only be 
incorrect but would confuse the reader.” 

“S. S. C.,"" Chicago, Ill—‘“ Kindly advise me 
if I am correct in using the word re lacal to 
signify something that has been replac 


No; replacement is the word you should use. 

“J. 0. ** Woodbury, Ga.—* What is the full 
meaning of the nome Langdon, and what national- 
ity does it signify 

Langdon is English, and means belonging to 
Langdon, or Dweller at the Long Hill. It is 
from the old English lang and dun. Old English 
lang equals modern English long, and Old En- 
glish dun equals modern English down, hill, as 
the South Downs of England, a range of hills 
in Sussex, England. 

“W.W.L.,” Freeport, L. I., N. Y—‘* Whatis the 
correct pronunciation of the word advertisement?” 

The word advertisement is correctly pronounced 
ad-vur'tiz-ment—a as in final, u as in burn, i as in 
habit, e as in get; or ad’’var-taiz’ment—a as in 
fat, a as in final, ai as in aisle, e as in get. 


“H. S.,"" Macon, Ga.—‘ Please tell me about 
the word Yankee; its origin, and why people in 
certain sections of the United States are called 
‘Yankees’. 

The word Yankee as‘a noun is defined as follows: 
*“(1) A person born or living in New England: a 
word of doubtful origin, said by some to be the 
same as Scotch yankie and by others to be a form 
of Yenghees, a corruption of French Anglais by 
the Canadian Indians. Smollett used the term 
in 1762 in his ‘Adventures of Lancelot Greaves,’ 
p. 45: ‘Proceed ... without yawing like a 
Dutch yanky.’ Here the reference may be to a 
Dutch sailor or sailing-vessel. The origin has 


not yet been definitely ascertained. (2) Hence, a 
citizen of the United States: a foreign, chiefly 
British, usage. (3) A Northerner; especially, a 


Federal soldier: so called in the South, particu- 
larly during the Civil War.” 

Yankee “was a cant, favorite word with farmer 
Jonathan Hastings, of Cambridge, about 1713. 

. . The inventor used it to express excellency. 
A Yankee good horse, or Yankee cider and the 
like. . . . The students (of Harvard) used to 
hire horses of him; their intercourse with him, 
and his use of the term on all occasions, led them 
to adopt it.”” (WiLL GorpDoN, Independence of 
United States, vol. I, letter xii, p. 482.) 

“H. P.,” Indianapolis, Ind.—‘ Kindly inform 


me as to the correct way to write the phrase 
per cent.’ 


The correct form is per cent. (with the period). 
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“TAKE A PLANNED eo perymcage 


Send or call at a 
on eae. for 
“Nine 
Foe tsns.” Tells 
agp goto Fish «ky Hunt, Travel, 
Rest, "spend few days away from home,see 
Historical Points, combine Business with 
Pleasure or keep within a fixed expense. 
omen — AINGTON St 
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Vouk & Wi say. 354-60 Fourth b aves X.Y. 














MONTANA 
VACATION LAND 


You will enjoy to the full and never for- 
get the vacation you spend in Montana. 
Handsome, illustrated booklet giving full 
information of trips and routes by rail 
and auto sent on request. 


CHARLES D. GREENFIELD 
State Com. Publicity, Helena, Mont. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








PATENT SENSE 
“The Book for Inventors and Manufacturers.” 
FREE. =~ cami & LACEY 
651 F Street, N. Washington, D.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 





INVENTORS—DESIRING TO SECURE 
patents should write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent.” S_nd model or 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





OFFICE MEN AND BOOK-KEEPERS: 
Let your next order for loose-leaf records be 
for my improved, reversible sheets. Patent 
applied for. Writing always on right side face. 
Other special features. Can duplicate any 
style record forms from es — Ready 
for shipment now.— uled ledger 
sheets—9% x 11% Standard. Prices: 100 for 
$2; 250 for $5; 500 for $9.50; 1000 for $18; 


POSTPAID. - “eS 4c "(mailing cost). 
Cc ation jo 
Chattanooga, "Tennessee 





AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 to €0, including 
women, investigate immediately your rights 
to government employment. Let me send 
you Form RK 2070 for free advice. 

Earl Hopkins, ' Washington, D.C. 





“MODERN” Duplicator—a business getter. 
$1.50 up. 50 to 75copiesfrom pen, pencil, type- 
writer. No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use 
it. 30 Days’ trial. You one. Booklet free. 
J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DO YOU WANT TO SELL a nationally ad- 
vertised line, manufactured by a Company 
which has been in business twenty years— 

the largest of its kind in the world (Capital 
and Surplus over $2,000,000.00)? Do you 
want to set your own om ? Expansion of 
the business of the Todd Protectograph 
Company will enable it to place immediately 
fifty men of energy, ability and good char- 
acter in agencies in various parts of the 
United States and Canada. No previous 
selling experience necessary but highest ref- 
erences requi Every opportunity for 
good income and permanent position selling 
Todd Protectograph Check Writers (prices 
$25.00 to $75.00) and new line of Forgery 
Proof Protod Checks. Rapid advancement 
to District Managerships for men who show 
necessary qualifications. Address 

T.S. MAY 
Todd Protectograph Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Railway Traffic Rng wee $110 a month to 
start and expe avel if desired; Unlimit- 
ed nr ernie No age limit. Thiee months 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for 
permanent position. Write for booklet CM 34 

Train’g Inst., Buffalo, N.Y. 





sketch for our opinion of its p 
nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 





Dept. 415, Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
i “How Ti a s 

model or sketch and description for our free 
opinion patentable nature. 

Ref. Prom: tten' be 

Terms. VICTOR EVANS & CO., 759 
Ninth, W: 





INVENTORS—Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for advice ie, seanaties patent protection. 


20 Years Ex and-book on Patents 
sent Bree, FAL BERT & TALBERT, Patent 
Lawyers,4733 Talbert Bidg., Washington,D.C. 





nat LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to patent 

Sign and witness form “Evidence 
oft of Conception This form, book and infor- 
LANCASTER é 


ALLWINE, 
311 wart bide. he ; Washington, D.C 








Wi anted: Ambitious Workers to start Collec- 
tion B Be i make big in- 
come yearly. We train and refer} business to 
u. ‘Scientific Facts’ FREE. Nat'l Coll'n n 
ureau, Dept. 3, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 








man can gain some new knowledge from 
wes Seandasd Dictionary every day through 
his whole life-——-and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 
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A Clean RecordinaGreat Race 


Three prize-winning cars, equipped with Double Seal 
Piston Rings, cover 500 miles without having hoods raised 
or stops for water in 1919 Indianapolis Speedway Classic 


HE supreme test for the motor car 

and its component parts is the fa- 
mous 500-mile speedway race at Indian- 
apolis. And in this year’s classic, run 
on May 31, Double Seal Piston Rings 
finished with a clean record. 


Three of the ten prize-winning cars 
were equipped with Double Seal Piston 
Rings—Eddie Hearne’s Durant Special, 
which took second money at an average 
speed of 87 miles per hour, and the 
Frontenacs of Louis and Gaston Chev- 
rolet, which finished in seventh and 
ninth places respectively. 


Overheating and defective lubrication 
were commonly feared by the drivers 
before the start. Many of them stopped 
at the pits to correct such faults. Some 
of them never resumed the race. 


Yet Hearne and the Chevrolet brothers, 
despite the smashing speed at which 
they drove, had no motor trouble of any 
kind. They neither raised the hoods of 
their cars nor took on water during the 
entire 500 miles. 


That their cars have been campaigned 
for three seasons on speedways the 


country over is added proof of the good- 
ness of Double Seal Piston Rings. 

For all cars lose power through use, 
and it is the vital duty of Double Seal 
Piston Rings to stop these power leaks 
and to make all motors more efficient 
by increasing engine speeds and elimi- 
nating oil troubles. 

On your car, whether it be old or new, 
Double Seal Piston Rings will prove 
factors in economical operation. For 
the power they save cuts down gasoline 
mileages when that power is needlessly 
wasted. 


DOUBLE SEAL RING COMPANY 


General Sales Office: 1517 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


DOUBLE SEAL 





PISTON RINGS 


If your jobber, dealer or garage does not carry Double Seal Rings, address 


our nearest sales branch. Each branch carries in stock a// sizes of rings. 


SEALS THE 





WALL OF THE 
CYLINDER 
SEALS THE 





GROOVE OF 




















SALES BRANCHES OF THE DOUBLE SEAL RING COMPANY THE PISTON 


Atlanta, Ga. . 66 North Forsyth St. Fresno Cal. . 1841 Merced St. Oklahoma City, Okla.423 N. Broadway 
Baltimore, Md. . 1710 N. Charles St. Ft. Worth, Texas . 316-28 Lake St. Omaha, Neb. - 3105S, 19th St. 
Beaumont, Texas . . 904 Pearl St. Houston, Texas . . 1212 Main St. Pittsburgh, Pa. aan oe 
Chicago, Ill .. 1417 Michigan Ave. Kansas City, Mo. . 214 E. 17th Stu. $ seen iat 1010 J St. 


Cleveland, Ohio . 1841 Euclid Ave. Little Rock, Ark. . 414 Louisiana St, 


San Antonio, Tex. 314KampmannBlg, 





Dallas, Texas . . 208 Browder St. Los Angeles, Cal. . 603 W. Pico St. San Francisco, Cal. . 1124 Polk St, U k 
Denver, Colo. . 430 Eighteenth St. Memphis, Tenn. . 128 Monroe Ave. Seattle, Wasb 1213 Pine 8. pkeep 
Detroit, Mich. 415 Grand River Ave. New Orleans, La. 808 St. Charles St. Waco, Texas. . 1065. Fourth St. 


Down 


El Paso, Texas . 412 Myrtle Ave. New York City . 1834 Lroadway Wiadso" ... . Ontario, Canada 
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mms CATTLE: STEERS, GOOD TO CHOICE, CHICAGO, 
= aw a ORESSED BEEF: nATIVE SIDES, NEW YORK, 





On looking back to 1890 one sees that every year the packer has been selling 
meat more cheaply compared to the higher prices he had to pay for cattle. 
This is the latest chart printed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
100 equals 1916 price. War-time diagrams are not published yet 


This chart shows why beefsteak 
~ 1s high priced 


“I remember when we paid 20 But throughout the past 30 years 





cents for beefsteak,” she said. 
“‘Now it’s tagged 40 and 50 cents 
a pound.”’ 


The housewife wonders who is 
making money from these high 
prices. 

Could she see the herds of cattle 
out in the pastures—bringing 
more than twice as much as be- 
fore—she would know that a 
considerable part went to the 
farmer to encourage production. 


A glimpse of doubly valued grain 
—necessary to fatten live stock— 
together with high priced farm 
labor, and other high farm ex- 
penses—would largely explain 
why this was necessary. 


World food shortages, high 
wages, depreciated money, make 
everything high priced. Meat 
has not advanced more than 
other foods. 


of rising prices, the packers, in 
competition with each other, by 
handling more live stock, and by 
eliminating waste, have steadily 
reduced the spread between the 
price of cattle and the price of 
beef. This chart, copied from 
Bulletin No. 226 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows it. 


As compared with the price of 
cattle the consumer is paying less 
for meat, and the live stock pro- 
ducer is getting a larger propor- 
tion of the prices received by 
the packer for meat and by- 
products. 


Service like this, performed at a 
profit to the packer of only a 
fraction of acent per pound, 
benefits the public. It goes to 
show that the right men are on 
the job. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 


‘S) 


















































Solution of tractor problems 


The special problem of 
tractor lubrication arises from 
the fact that a tractor runs 
at full engine speed for eight 
or ten hours a day. Tremen- 
dous heat is developed. The 
entire supply of oil may attain 
a heat of 180° F. Very much 
higher temperatures are 
reached in the cylinders. 
Evaporation losses are much 
higher than in trucks or pas- 
senger cars. 

Ordinary oil evaporates 
morerapidly, forms large quan- 
tities of sediment as it breaks 
down under this intense heat. 
Veedol reduces sediment 86% 
and oil consumption from one- 
fourth to one-half. This is the 
reason why it reduces friction 
and wear, gives more power 
and keeps the tractor running 
much cooler. 

Veedol Special Heavy is 
recommended by many Ford- 
son Tractor and International 
Harvester Company dealers. 
Many other tractor manufac- 
turers have found by exhaus- 
tive tests that Veedol Special 
Heavy holds up under the 
most severe conditions and pre- 
vents excessive dilution of lu- 
bricating oil in the crankcase. 




















Don’t let inferior oil 
hold up your trucks 


Ordinary oil 
after use 





Veedo! 
after use 


Showing sediment formed 
after 500 miles of running 


Work in the reconstruction period demands extreme 
service from each unit of your fleet 


HETHER 

you use one 

truck or a 
fleet—profits from your 
motor equipment de- 
pend on continuous 
running without layups 
for repairs. How can 
you make sure of day- 
in and day-out efficien- 
cy for your trucks? 


Scientific checking has 
proved that 90% of truck 
engine troubles are due to 
faulty lubrication. Be- 
cause the engine of a truck 
is geared low and often 
must pull great overloads, 
it develops intense heat. 


Heat is the foe of lubri- 
cation. Heat is one of the 
most important reasons 
why the average truck uses 
from six to twelve barrels 
of oil every year. The pas- 
senger car uses not more 
than a quarter or one-half 
barrel. 


Layups with passenger 
cars usually mean a loss of 
convenience or pleasure— 
layups with motor trucks 
mean the loss of a transpor- 
tation unit or that another 
truck must be hired at a 
cost of perhaps $25.00 a 
day. Oil is even more im- 


portant in trucks than in 
passenger cars. Use of the 
very finest lubricating oil 
is necessary to reduce re- 
pairs and layups to a mini- 
mum. 


The hidden toll taken 
by sediment 


The critical task of oil is to 
maintain the lubricating film be- 
tween the flying pistons and the 
cylinder walls where the heat 
attains a temperature of 350°. 
If this film of oil—no thicker 
than a thin sheet of paper—is 
destroyed by heat, a chain of 
engine troubles begins. At this 
point ordinary oil breaks down, 
forming black sediment that has 
no lubricating value. 


This sediment crowds out the 
good oil from the fast moving 
parts. Damage is done which 
requires costly replacements and 
long layups. This is the hidden 
toll taken by sediment in your 
oil. 


How the sediment 
problem was solved 


That Veedol engineers have 
solved the sediment problem 
is illustrated clearly by the 
two bottles above showing the 
Sediment Test. Veedol, the 
lubricant that resists heat, re- 
duces sediment 
86%. 


Veedol not 
only resists de- 
struction by 
heat but also 
minimizes loss 
byevaporation. 
You will get 





from 25% to 50% greater mileage 
per gallon with Veedol for this 
reason. This means a large sav- 
ing in dollars and cents to the 
truck user, as well as to the owner 
of a passenger car. 


Make this simple test 


Drain oil from crankcase and 
fill with kerosene. Run engine 
very slowly on its own power for 
thirty seconds. Drain all kero- 
sene. To remove kerosene re- 
maining in the engine refill with 
one quart Veedol and turn the 
engine over about ten times. 
Then drain mixture of kerosene 
and oil and refill to proper level 
with correct grade of Veedol. 


A short run will show the 
driver that he has new power 
and pick-up under loads. Gaso- 
line and oil consumption will be 
greatly decreased. Continued use 
of Veedol will lower repair charges 
and lessen time lost by lay-ups. 


Buy Veedol today 
Leading dealers have Veedol 
in stock. 


The new 100-page Veedol 
book will save you many dollars 
and help you to keep your en- 
gines running at minimum cost. 


Send 10 cents for a copy. 


TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
812 Bowling Green Bldg. 
New York 


R.. » 4 or di, oh in 
all principal cities of the 
United States and 
Canada 








Fvery golden granule of 


Grape-Nuts 


contains the sturdy nourishment 
of wheat and barley — nothin 


left out that could build strength 
and health. 


“ There's a Reason” 








